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Spring. 

—<>___ 
*Tis spring-time on the eastern hills ! 
Like torrents gush the summer rills; 
Through winter’s moss and dry, dead leaves, 
The bladed grass revives and lives, 
Pushes the mouldering waste away, 
And glimpses to the April day.—WuHiITTIER. 





An April Shower. 
ae 
We have had a February-March Blizzard, and 
now we are working for an April Shower of sub- 
scribers to the American Agriculturist. During the 
next few days we will send sample copies to such 
friends as ,present subscribers think may take this 
periodical after examining the contentsof a number. 
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The Unseen World. 
> 
The Microscopes made specially for us, after our 
own designs, and described elsewhere, are the 
most valuable instruments of the kind ever manu- 
factured. They should be in the home of every read- 
er of the Am. Agriculturist, English and German. 








New Books. 
i ee 
See elsewhere descriptions of new and valuable 
books, which are presented for every new sub- 
scriber sent us during the succeeding thirty days. 


+e 
soe 





New Premiums. 
eee ae 
See the latter pages of this April nnmber for 
descriptions of new premiums given to our sub- 
scribers who assist us in extending the circulation 
of the American Agriculturist, English and German. 








All readers of the American Agri- 
culturist will please turn to page 
174 for matters of special interest. 








Active Canvassers Wanted. 
ae 
We would like an active canvasser in every 
township of every county of every State. Write 
us for particulars, which are furnished in detail. 


————— 2». 
Of Interest to Advertisers. 


a. 

Mr. George L. Squier, the great manufacturer of 
agricultural implements in Buffalo, and who has 
been one of our constant patrons, stated during the 
course of an interview in our office the other day, 
that he was struck with the numerous responses he 
had to old advertisements ia the American Agricul- 
turist. Indeed, be said this was one of the most 
noticeable facts attending his remarkable suc- 
cess in advertising through our columns. Years 
after they had appeared he would have inquiries 
regarding advertisements he has inserted in this 
Journal, When we take into account the tens of 
thousands of people who preserve, if they do not 
securely bind the files of the American Agriculturist 
from year to year, keeping them almost as they do 
their Bible or dictionary, for daily reference, it is 
perhaps not so much a matter of surprise that old 
advertisements should be referred to. Mr. Squier 





- bound with the reading matter. There isa regular 


epaeear . ; » the cleanli- 


, ct that we so 
do not deem 
rves to give 
ments which 
binding the 
-yearry vorumes the advertisements are always 


demand for these bound volumes, and we are often 
called upon to reprint them, and we are able to re- 
produce any published during the last twenty years. 
It will be seen that an advertisment in the Amcrican 
Agriculturist becomes a matter of permauent record. 
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Never turn the soil when it is so wet that it will 
bake into hard lumps and be difficult to pulverize 
with the barrow and roller. No seed should be 
sown or planted in a soil unless it is rich, moist and 
mellow. A soil that is late in drying out needs to 
be thoroughly underdrained. The first field crop 
sown should be wheat, and this needs to go in as 
soon as the soil can be prepared. Oats come next, 
followed by barley. Beets need to be sown early ; 
Souk and sprout the seeds before sowing them. 
The wet seeds may be mixed with land plaster, 
after which they may be easily sown. Grass is one 
of the most important of farm crops. Our farmers 
need to goto England and other old countries to 
study the subject of permanent pastures and 
meadows and to fully appreciate the value of mixed 
grasses. Instead of a half dozen sorts we should 
grow ascore or more kinds upon the same field. A 
little concentrated commercial fertilizer spread 
upon an old pasture will quicken it and give ita 
new lease of Jife. The grass land may be rolled as 
soon as the tramping of the team does no injury. 
This presses the heaved roots and stones back into 
place and gives a smooth surface. Clover seed may 
be sown this month. Provide for any crops that 
are needed by the soiling system. Overhaul alt 
machinery and prepare it for use during rainy days. 

a ee 
Live Stock Notes. 


The work horses now need an abundance of 
strengthening food. Keep the harness clean and 
soft. It is easier to prevent galls than to cure 
them, especially during this busy season, when a 
horse’s labor is most constant and valuable. Many 
horses working upon soft ground are best shod 
when they are barefoot. Cows need.careful watch- 
ing during this seascn. When a cow’s time ap- 
proaches, the feed sbould be reduced. Look out 
for garget and use the simple remedies often 
mentioned in these columns. Ewes with lambs 
need abundance of food, otherwise the lambs as 
well as the dams will suffer. If ticks are trouble- 
some use a dip of tobacco water, or some one of 
the several preparations sold in the shops.. We 
elsewhere (page 156), give full instructions for the 
pig stye and pasture. Swine need arun, and may 
do much good in. the orchard.. If the poultry 
have vermin, use kerosene upon the roosts and 
walls of the house. A dust bath is enjoyed by fowls. 

— ae 
Orchard and Fruit Garden, 

To a large proportion of our readers, this will be 
the time for tree planting, and there is no work the 
well-doing of which is more important. If nursery 
trees are cared for and planted as if they were so 
many bean-poles, they will not bear much better. 
Order and receive the trees as early as possible; 
prepare the soil as soon as it may be worked, but 
take, for planting the trees, all the time needed to 
plant them well. As soon as the trees arrive, select 
a sheltered place where they may be “ heeled-in.’® 
Open a wide trench, and deep enough to contain 
the roots. Then unpack the trees, set them in the 
trench at an angle of forty-five degrees, laying 
them close against one another, an& as fast as laid 
in, cover the roots with soil. Look to tlie labels, 
and place the trees in the trench in such a manner 


that they can be identified when taken out. If - 


heeling-in is well done, the trees may remain for 
several weeks without injury. There are a few 
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essentials to be observed in planting. Cut smooth 
all broken roots. Trim back the top to the extent 
of one-third or one-half of last year’s growth. 
Plant the tree by spreading the roots in every 
direction, placing fine topsoil next to them ; fill in 
slowly, and press the soil firmly over the roots. 
Before leaving the tree, make some kind of a 
record, so that its kind will be known b7 its posi- 
tion....Grafting may be done if dormant cions 
can be had, even if the buds on the stock have 
started .. Cut away the 








bed from which they may cut at will....If decora- | planted at intervals of a week or so....Dahlias are 


tive planting or massing is undertaken, let it be 
with only so much as can be well kept. Plants 
with colored foliage are more satisfactory than 
flowers for such work....If the house is without 
climbers, provide them. They add to the comfort 
and home-like aspect of the humblest dwelling.... 
As soon as perennial plants nave flowered, cut 
away the clusters, unless it is desired to save 
seeds, when enough for this purpose may be left. 





clusters of eggs that 
may be seen near the 
ends of the twigs....In 
planting grape vines, cut 
back the stem to three 
buds, and allow but two 
shoots to grow the first 
year....If fruit of any 
kind is to be market- 
ed, have baskets, crates 
and all packages ready 
and distinctly marked. 
ee 


KitchenGarden. 


If seeds have not been 
already secured, order 
them at once. It is poor 
economy to use doubt- 
ful seeds. Throw away 
all such and start with 
the best. Beets, spinach, 
onions, parsnips and 
round peas may be sown 
very early, as a slight 
frost will not injure 
them. Beans, cucum- 
bers and all others of Ys y 
the melon family, toma- GMYEEMD 
toes, etc., are tender and 
must wait until ‘‘ corn- 
planting time.’? Cab- 
bages and other plants 
still remaining in win- 
dow-boxes or hot-beds, 
must be planted out if 
the weather will allow. 
....In former months 
we have advised plant- 
jing an asparagus bed. 
Begin now by sowing 
seeds to raise plants.... 
In sowing seeds of all 
kinds, be sure that the 
soil is brought into close 
contact with them; this 
is especially important, 
should the sowing be 
followed by a dry time. 
On a large scale this is 
done with a roller; with 
small quantities the soil 
is patted down with the 
back of the spade.... 
The contest with weeds 
begins with the season. 
Where early cabbages 
have been planted, go 
over the soil with a rake 
every day or two,to keep 
the weeds under. A rake with long, sharp teeth, 
is an efficient weeding implement in light soils. 


=. See 





——~<>——— 
Flower Garden and Lawn, 


If ornamental trees are to be planted, give them 
the same care as fruit trees....1n the first thorough 
cleaning of the lawn, remove fallen twigs or what- 
ever may interfere with the mower. If thin places 
occur, scarify the surface with a sharp rake, sow 
grass seed, and roll or pound the surface....A light 
dressing each spring of some quick-acting ferti- 
lizer will aid greatly in securing a good lawn. A 
hundred pounds to the acre, of superphosphate 
or nitrate of soda, may be given with good results. 

..-Jf there are children, remove all desire to cut 
flowers from the decorative beds by providing a 
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Window and Greenhouse Plants. 

The window plants as a rule all go out, and it is 
the usual custom to clear the greenhouse. It would 
be better for many plants if they could be cared 
for in the greenhouse, which must, of course, be 
shaded....Plants that are taken out should be 
placed where they will be shaded during the middle 
of the day; should not be exposed to winds; the 
sides of the pots should be shaded by a board set 
on edge; give water as often as needed; set the 
pots on a layer of coal ashes, to keep worms from 
ascending through the holes in the pots....Bulbs 
that have been forced, if the foliage is still green, 
may be turned out into the bed. If the leaves are 
matured and faded, leave the bulbs in the earth 
and keep dry until September, when they may be 
planted in‘the garden....Gladiolus bulbs may be 
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| to be set out when danger of frost is over. ... Seeds 


of Everlasting flowers of various kinds, also of 
Asters, Phloxes, Zinnias, and others for plant- 
ing out, may still be sown in window-boxes. 





Growing Oats and Corn for Hay. 


Mr. C. Newbold, who has a farm in the District 
of Columbia, writes: ‘‘I wish to put some ten or 
twelve acres in corn-fod- 

er aol SAEED der, and twenty to thirty 
: BN acres in oats, to be cut 
S when in flower and cured 
for hay. The land is 
poor — sandy, and in 
places gravelly. I wish 
to secure as good a 
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Mould growth of forage as pos- 
dt Ari sible, and to improve the 
Tye 5] ‘land. My idea is to lime 

, the Jand, and then apply 









fertilizers with the seed. 
What commercial fer- 
tilizer would you sug- 
gest? I see by Harris” 
‘Talks on Manures,’ 
that gypsum worked 
well with him for both 
corn and oats. But will 
plaster improve the 
land ? I have a few acres, 
well manured with barn- 
yard manure, and on 
these will sow oats, and 
if the season permits fol - 
low it with millet. My 
* barnyard manure this 
year will all go on a few 
acres for corn and vege- 
tables, with the idea 
of permanently benefit- 
ing those few acres.’* 
If the plaster will in- 
crease the crop and the 
crop is fed out on the 
farm, returning all the 
manure to the soil, its 
use will improve the 
land. But we should 
prefer to use superphos- 
phate rather than plas- 
ter. There is sufficient 
plaster in superphos- 
phate, and soluble phos- 
phoric acid in addition. 
If Mr, Newbold has a 
drill with a fertilizer at- 
tachment, he can drill 
in from two hundred 
pounds to three hundred 
pounds of superphos- 
phate per acre with the 
seed, both for oats and 
corn-fodder. Sow four 
bushels of oats per acre, 
and if he wants to be 
sure of a big crop of 
oats for hay, let him sow 
broadcast,three hundred 
pounds of potash salts, 
and three hundred pounds of nitrate of soda 
per acre before drilliug in the oats. Where a large 
growth of straw is desired, potash will probably be 
needed. If the oats are grown for the grain, potash 
may not be required. For corn-fodder, which has 
a longer season of growth than the oats, it will 
probably not be necessary to use any artificial 
manure except superphosphate, drilled in with the 
seed, say in rows two and one-half feet apart, and 
using three bushels of seed per acre. If the drill” 
will nct sow it thick enough, tie two or three of 
the tubes together, and make the drills a little wider ~ 
apart, so as to afford ample room for the horse-hoe 
or cultivator. The way proposed is the right one for 
preparing land for garden crops. The corn-stubs 
may be a little troublesome the following year, and 
on this account some other crop might be better. 
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Poultry on the Prairies. 
R. G. NEWTON. 
— 
Keeping poultry on the prairies has a few points 
which differ from breeding in sections where 


Ea 


sah 


Lass.) 


Fig. L.—INsIDE VIEW OF POULTRY HOUSE. 


shrubs or trees are found. Fowls require shelter 
from the hot sun of summer as well as from the 
frost of winter, and they must have their winter 
coops or buildings, if possible, in connection with 
the barn or sheds for other stock, so that they may 
be reached conveniently without climbing over any 
more snow drifts than is necessary, for if one was 
to try and keep the paths open some winters, he 
would have but little time for anything else, and 
unless their quarters are handy, they will be neg- 
lected many times during cold weather or “ bliz- 
zards.’’ As everywhere, fowls must have warm 
quarters, and full access to all the sunshine to be 
had. Their buildings should be on the south of the 
barns, so that they may be protected from the 
north and northwest winds, and not be shaded 





cower 











Fig. 2.—VENTILATOR. 


from the sun. The building illustrated in the 
January American Agriculturist would be preferable 
to a more elaborate building if it were not that the 
glass portion of the roof would have to be cleared 
from snow almost every day through the winter. 

In the plans here given, the size can be made to 
correspond with number of fowls to be kept. 
A coop twelve by fifteen feet on the ground will 
accommodate twenty or twenty-five fowls; if you 
wish to keep more, build more houses, instead of 
making this larger. You can build them all under 
one roof, extending them endwise, and pass from 
one to the other through the door e, figure 5. The 
roof is of inch lumber, dressed on one side, which 
is placed down, and covered with No. 1 heavy felt, 
well stayed with lath or battens. Have it well 
supported, using at least four two-by-four scant- 


. a 2 


; ¢ ¢ 





8.—PARTITION BETWEEN ROOSTING ROOM AND COOP. 


. Door; Drop-doors for cleaning under roosts ; C,C, 
pa 9 Rg ae neste; D,Ventilator; H,£, Floor under roosts. 


lings, so that you can cover it over with three or 
four feet of hay or straw in the fall. The ventila- 


} 








tor can be used or not as you may choose, but it 
will pay you well forthe slight cost to put iton. A 
foot square and two or three feet high will do. The 
slats are made to close by drawing down the string 
and slipping the ring on the end, over a nail or pin. 
The slats are about four inches wide; the lower is 
hung by hinges, leather or other kind, the rest have 
a pin driven in through the side-picces, which are 
bored to allow it to turn easily. Fasten to the inside 
edge of the slats a rod, c, of wood, about an inch 
square, with staples such as are used for. wire 
fences. The lower end of this rod rests on the lever, 
which is hinged at the lower end, and a stick 
about same size as rod on the slats, runs from this to 
slat rod. It is fastened to both ends with the staples. 

The front of the building should be of boards 
put on up and down, and slanted out at the bot- 
tom, as shown in figures 1 and 3, to give more 
floor space with the same lumber. The hight can 











Fig. 4.—ROOsSTING AND LAYING ROOM, END VIEW. 


be made to correspond with the sash used; if a 
three-by-six foot bot-bed sash, place the two pieces 
of two-by-four that the front is nailed to, just so 
far apart that the sash will set in between them, 
as shown in figure 1. Such a sash can be used 
here in winter and on a cold frame in the spring, 
putting a frame covered with wire cloth in its place 
through the summer and fall. The ends, if you 
build but one house, can be built up of sods, 
making the wall two or two and a half feet thick 
at the bottom, and hammering them solidly together 
while laying. I would prefer such a wall to lum- 
ber, but it will only take about one hundred and 
twenty-five feet of lumber for the two ends. If lum- 
ber is used cover both ends and front with tar felt, 
inside and out, and batten well. The roosting-room 
may be three or three and a half feet wide and 
run across one end of the house, as shown in figure 
5. Referring to figure 3, there is a door at the 
left, eighteen inches wide, unless you have several 
houses joined together, when it should be wide 
enough to allow a barrel to be taken through, say 
two feet. A strip of board six inches wide forms 
door jamb, and one same width is fastened from 
this to front, to form front of nests. Two doors a 
foot wide, hinged on upper edge and fastened by 
buttons, give access to nests; another six inch strip 
over this on which is fastened the floor under the 
roosts. This floor is slightly higher at the back, to 
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Fig. 5.—GROUND PLAN. 


render cleaning off more easily done, and the 
boards should run from front to back, and project 
two or three inches in front, so that the droppings 
can be scraped into a box. Two doors about fifteen 
inches wide close up space above floor and from 
that to roof itis boarded up tight. A hole for venti- 
lation is cut over the door, A, and always left open. 
The roosts are of two-by-four scantlings, one end 
resting on a piece fastened to front of building and 
a short pin driven in top, which sets in a hole in 
scantling. The other end rests on two short 
pieces about six inches long that are firmly nailed 
to a piece of board; a pin projecting from upper 
ends into roosts, as seen. Figure 4 represents an 
end view of roosts, floor, nests, passage and doors. 





Figure 5 gives a ground plan of whole building ; a 
showing entrance from, barn or other outbuildings; 
6 main-floor, which should be kept covered with 

















Fig. 6.—NEST-BOXES UNDER Fig. 7. 

FLOOR OF ROOSTS. WATER FOUNTAIN. 

three or four inches of clean straw or hay ; ¢ is the 
dust bath. This can be filled during a dry spell in 
the fall, and a little flowers of sulphur thrown in— 
half a pound to a bushel of dust; it may want re- 
newing during the winter. Always throw a good 
coating of dry dust on the floor of roosts after 
cleaning, and occasionally pour enough kerosene 
oil on top of roosts to saturate them thoroughly. 
Figure 6 shows arrangement of nests and passage 
way under the floor to roosts. If the interior is 
well covered with tar felt, the roosts kept oiled with 
kerosene, the shelf cleaned off at Jeast once a week, 
and the dust-bath and straw renewed when foul, I 
will insure the fowls against lice for a very small 
sum. You can whitewash over the paper to make 
the room Jook lighter, if you choose. All the 
difference will be in the looks and cheerfulness. 
In the fall bank it up with sods or manure and 
cover the roof well with straw or hay, throwing on 
a little long manure to hold it in its place, and if 
you feed properly, there is no reason why you 
should not get eggsall winter, especially if you keep 
Plymouth Rocks. In feeding, I prefer a feeding 
hopper filled with oats, so that they can help 





Fig. 8.—SHELTER FOR CHICKENS. 


themselves when they choose. About an hour be- 
fore dark, scatter corn in the straw on the floor, so 
that they will have to scratch for it, and after sup- 
per, when the cook-stove is at liberty, put on a 
kettle of small potatoes, parings, carrots, with any 
pieces of fat meat that may be Jeft from the table. 
Let them cook until done, set aside until morning, 
when they can be placed in one of the back holes 
of the stove when the fire is built, and brought toa 
good boil. Throw them into a pail, throw in one or 
two quarts—according to the number of hens—of 
corn-meal and shorts, or of corn and oats ground 
together with some shorts. Season with a little salt 
and some red peppers, which every one who keeps 
poultry should grow. Mash the whole up well 
together and it will be about warm enough to feed 
at once. A feed of sunflower-seed can be used in 
place of corn once or twice a week to good advan- 
tage, also wheat, barley and rye will, with an oc- 
casional cabbage, furnish a variety. Of course water 
will be kept before them all the time. The best plan 
that I have found for keeping water from freezing 
in the winter, and always clean, is to take a twenty- 
five pound powder-can and have a lip soldered on 
as shown in figure 7, having a hole punched 
through towards the bottom. of can, opening in the 





Fig. 9.—SHELTER FOR CHICKENS, 


lip, about an eighth inch in diameter. The hole for 
filling the can is in the bottom, and if the screw- 
cap does not hold water use a tight cork, Cover 
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the can with several thicknesses of carpet felt or 
lining, covering top and sides, and place it on a 
shelf about eight inches from the floor. If filled 
with hot water in the morning and carried in the 
house at night, it will not freeze up in coldest 
weather. Another vegetable that every poultry 
keeper should raise or have on hand is onions. 
These chopped fine and mixed with the morning 
feed wili tend greatly to keep fowls in health and 
is almost a sure cure for that scourge of the 
poultry-yard, cholera. It has worked wonders with 
me when chemicals failed. During the summer aud 
fall the chickens are wandering far and wide in 
search of grasshoppers and insects, and the hen- 
hawk and the hail storm are on the lookout. 
A good shelter for chickens from both of these is 
shown in figures 8 and 9. It is made out of strips 
one by two and a half inches, four feet long, for 
ends, with lath nailed on as shown. The whole is 
then well covered or thatched with straw or swale 
hay, laid on about four inches thick and firmly 
fastened with cords. An entrance is left at both 
ends. These cost but little and are easily made and 
should be scattered around where the chickens are 
wont to run most. They will save the lives of many 
from both hawks and hail, and will prove a good 
shelter from the sun. Another good shelter in the 
fall is made by tying a bundle of sunflower stalks 
at the top and spreading them out tent-shape at 
the bottom, then laying more of the same or corn- 
stalks around on the outside. For feed for young 
chickens the Egyptian Rice Corn is valuable, easily 
raised, and yields heavily. 


Setting out Currant Bushes. 
Elbe 





The most important point in setting out currant 
bushes is to set them out. Set them where you 
can cultivate on each side of them, and not against 
the fence or wall. As often treated, currants are a 
nuisance, The bushes soon become stunted and 
covered with moss, the caterpillars destroy the 
leaves, and what few currants we get are small, 
unripe and nearly worthless. Why should they be 
otherwise ? They are never manured, never culti- 
vated or hoed, rarely pruned, and no efforts are 
made to destroy the caterpillars until half the 
leaves are stripped from the branches. If any of 
our readers have such bushes, the first thing to do 
is to set out new ones on new land. Let the old 
ones remain until the new ones come into bearing 
and in the meantime give the old ones a dressing of 
manure, cultivate or fork and hoe the ground 
around them and keep down the weeds, afterwards 
cut out ajl dead branches, und all that are so far 
gone as to be hopeless. Asa field crop, when you 
have access to a railroad station or near market, 
and can secure pickers, currants can be grown with 
considerable profit. But you must plant on rich 
land, or make it rich with manure and keep the 
soil all through the growing season well cultivated 
and free from weeds. Were we about to set out 
several acres of currants, we should set them out 
in rows not less than six feet apart, and three feet 
apart in the rows. This would give twenty-four 
hundred and twenty bushes per acre. Seven or 
eight feet apart would be better. The most popular 
red variety is the Cherry. This is owing to its 
large size and handsome appearance. But with us 
it-is not as productive as the common Red Dutch, 
or Victoria. The Versailles is also a productive 
and good currant of large size. Size, however, is 
largely a question of rich land, good cultivation, 
and judicious pruning. 

HELLEBORE FOR CURRANT WorMS.—The goose- 
berry saw-fly comes out of the earth in the spring 
and lays its eggs on the under side of the leaves of 
the gooseberry and currant. We have counted over 
one hundred eggs on a leaf. By examining the 
leaves at this time it is an easy matter to kill hun- 
dreds of future caterpillars by rubbing the leaf and 
eggs between the thumb and finger. But whether 
this is done or not the use of white hellebore pow- 
der should on no account be omitted. The mistake 
most common is to put off its use until much in- 
jury is done. You know how to use it. Its ap- 
plication is an easy matter. But do not postpone. 





























Bee Notes for April. 


Buy a bee book, subscribe for a bee paper, and 
read them. Melt up al! seraps of comb into wax, 
before they become infested by the bee-moth’s 
larve. Remove bees from clamps. Do not wait 
until swarms are hanging on the bushes, before 
getting the hives and honey-boxes in readiness. 
Decide upon a plan of operations for the season, 
and adhere to it as closely as circumstances allow. 

WATER ‘FOR BEES.—If bees are quiet and show 
no signs of diarrhcea, they need not be taken from 
the cellar until pollen can be gathered. If they 
are not quiet, they have probably commenced 
brood-rearing, and are in need of water. If carried 
out for a flight and the day is warm, they will bring 
in water; but they can bring only enough to last a 
few days, when they will soon be calling for more. 
Instead of carrying them out again, it is better to 
give them water in the cellar, which can be done 
by keeping a wet sponge or cloth at the entrance 
of the hive. Brood-rearing without pollen is im- 
possible; therefore when the pollen is removed in 
the fall, the rearing of brood is delayed until fresh 
pollen is gathered in the spring. When the pollen 
has been left in, and brood-rearing commenced, 
the bees should not be allowed to suffer and die 
for want of water. Even after they are placed 
upon their summer stands, they are frequently 
forced to bring water upon cold, windy days, and a 
great saving in bees has been reported as the result 
of confining the bees to their hives, furnishing 
them with water, and allowing them to fly only 
upon pleasant days. 

WEAK AND QUEENLESS COLONIES.— The first 


really warm day should be employed in giving every 


colony a careful examination, the object being to 
see that each has plenty of honey and bees, and 
also a laying queen. If there are many dead bees 
upon the bottom-board, the hive can be set aside, 
a clean, empty hive placed upon the stand, and the 
colony removed to the clean hive. ‘he other hive 
can then be cleaned, to use in case another hive is 
found that needs cleaning. No coluny, unless 
strong in numbers, should be allowed more combs 
than it can cover. Any colony that cannot cover 
two combs, had better be united with a queenless 
one, if there is any. If a strong, queenless colony 
is found, and there is no weak colony with which 
it can be united, a queen should at once be ordered 
from the South; meanwhile it should be given a 
comb of brood. Additional combs should not be 
given weak colonies as they begin to increase in 
strength, until they are really crowded for room. 

Spring Frrepinc. — When the bees begin in 
earnest to rear brood, then the stores disappear as 
if by magic, and close watch must be kept that 
none starve. If there is a lack of stores, and there 
are no combs of honey to give the bees, they must 
be fed. A simple and excellent way to feed is 
to make a thick syrup of sugar, lay an empty comb 
upon its side, hold a tin basin with -holes punched 
in its bottom about two feet above the comb, pour 
the syrup into the basin, and the force with which 
it falls will drive it to the bottom of the cells. 
When one side of the comb is filled, turn it over 
and fill the other side. Hang up the combs until 
they cease dripping, then place one at the side of 
each brood-nest, where there is a lack of stores. 
When the weather becomes warm enough for the 
bees to fly nearly every day, and the bee-keeper 
wishes to practice stimulative feeding, it is per- 
haps the least trouble and the most effective to 
feed in the open air. To do this, there is probably 
no better way than to have the feed in two-quart 
fruit jars, and invert them upon grooved boards, 
The grooves should be one-fourth of an inch deep 
and wide, and the same distance apart, The feed 





flows down into the grooves no faster than it is 
taken up by the bees. Stimulative feeding in the 
spring requires the exercise of much judgment. 
If done too early, a large amount of brood is some- 

. times started, only to be chilled and destroyed by 
subsequent cold weather. If the weather continues 
warm and the honey harvest comes early, much is 
sometimes gained. Stimulative feeding in the 
spring should not be commenced until the weather 
is warm and settled, and even then the bees should 
be kept tucked up snug and warm. 

Movine BEES.—Spring is the best time to move 
bees. The combs are not heavy with honey, there 
is no hot weather to melt the combs or suffocate 
the bees, the combs are tough with brood, and 
there are but comparatively few bees in the hives. 
A spring wagon is the best to carry them, but a 
lumber wagon can be used if plenty of straw is 
placed under the hives and the driver is careful. 
If the topof the hive is covered with wire-cloth, 
it wil afford sufficient ventile‘ion early in the 
season ; in hot weather both top and bottom of the 
hive should be covered with wire-cloth. The 
frames should be nailed at the ends to prevent their 
slipping about. When bees are moved only ashort 
distance, there is usually trouble from their re- 
turning to their former location. If the distance 
that they are to be moved is very short, it can be 
accomplished by moving them only a few inches 
each day; if the distance is several rods, the bees 
should be fastened in their hives, then disturbed 
by drumming upon the hives, after which they can 
be carried to the new location. Before releasing 
them, however, a board should be leaned against 
the front of each hive. Then, as the bees come 
rushing out, they strike their heads against the 
board, which causes them to notice their new loca- 
tion and take “ bearings’’ as they leave for the 
fields. Remove as many landmarks as possible 
from the old location, aud if necessary, keep 
smouldering, smoking fires burning for a few hours 
upon the place préviously occupied by the hives. 

ABNORMAL SWARMING.—Bees sometimes desert 
their hives in early spring, by “‘ swarming out,” as it 
is sometimes called. Often, but not always, these 
abnormal swarms join other colonies. The causes 
are disturbance by mice, lack of food, queenless- 
ness, or anything else that tends to produce dis- 
comfort. See that each colony has a good, warm, 
tight hive, an abundance of good food, a laying 
queen—in short, make the bees prosperous and 
happy, and there will be no losses from the 
‘*swarming out’ mania. 





Boundary Fences. 
—>—_ 


When trees are set on the boundary lines of a farm 
or field, with the view of utilizing them for fence 
posts to attach wires to, you should commence at 
one corner, the one nearest the house, or most cul- 
tivated part of farm, setting in the corner say three 





Lombardy poplars, one on the exact corner, and 
one each side on the line about a foot distant, 
With a pole er chain measure off the ground ae- 
curately, and set nine willows, or other round-head- 
ed trees, then another poplar, all a rod apart from 
center to center. This will not only break up the 
sameness of the line, but will prove very conven- 
ieritin laying out fields and calculating areas of 
crops. By sighting across from one side to the 
other, using the tall trees for guides, you can save 
considerable time tl at would be required to make 
measurements, and for plowing will be found a 
great help. Setting two tall trees close together 

every forty rods will also save some counting and — 
calculation, Of course you can substitute other 
trees for the willow or the poplar, but there shoulé 
be a decided difference in the two varieties used, so 
that you can easily distinguish them across the farm, 
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Does the Apple Crop Pay? 


That depends. One of my neighbors says it 


does not pay, and he manifests his faith by his 
He is cutting down a part of his old trees 
He says | 


works. 
and plants no young ones on his farm. 
his trees do not bear much 
in tke odd years, when 
prices are high, and in the 
even years, nobody wants 
them. The last year that 
the orchard bore he only 
got a dollar a barrel for 
hand-picked, select winter 
fruit. His soil is a gravelly 
joam,. underlaid with a 
clayey hard-pan, and much 
of it needs draining. He is 
three or four miles from © 
the railroad depot, and 
about thirty miles from any 
large market. He is more 
favorably situated than 
many for the business of |; 
fruit-growing, and not so 
well as many others who 
are nearer market and have 
a better drained soil. His < 
facilities for raising the 
crop, and his opinion about 
its profitableness, probably 
represent fairly the average 
New England farmer. The 
evidence of their faith is 
to be seen in their neglect- SF xt SEONG =f 
ed and decaying orchards, 

and in the general absence 

of young apple trees upon 

their farms. In this neighborhood, there is a scant 
supply of apples, especially of a winter sort, in the 
odd years, and in the even years they are seldom less 
than two dollars a barrel, which was the prevailing 
price last season. This fruit-grower does not use 
manure upon his orchard, or have any system in 
pruning it, or keeping it in good bearing condition. 
His experience by no means settles the question. 
‘The farmers who 
make a speciality 





these forms for sea voyages, as well as in families, 
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large towns and cities, and meats become dearer. 


is largely on the increase, and is likely to be in the | There is also a large demand for cider vinegar, and 
| not a few farmers are making this manufacture a 


future, as the fruit, as an article of diet, comes to 
be better appreciated. There is also a large demand 
-for apples to manufacture jelly, which is offered 


specialty, and turn their whole apple crop into it. 


This is exceedingly desirable, to displace the drip- 


for sale in the village grocery stores at very rea- | pings of grog shops and other abominations that 
5 i grog 


UNTAMED SHELTIES. 
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sonable prices. This article is taking the place of 
the old-fashioned apple-butter or apple-sauce, 
which formerly was to be found at almost every 
farmer’s table during the winter and spring months, 
It still lingers in the rural districts, but the jelly 
and the canned fruit, now so common, are gradu- 
ally displacing it. In all these forms, jelly, sauce, 
and cans, there is a large demand for apples, likely 





of fruit-growing, 
have no doubt 
that the crchard 
pays as well as 
any part of the 
farm. They care 
for their trees 
and have the re- 
ward. We know 
of one of them 
who has a large 
cellar where ap- 
ples keep in bar- 
rels in good con- 
dition until April 
and May, when 
he sells them at 
advanced prices, 
sometimes as 
high as five dol- 
lars a_ barrel. 
With a suitable 
building for reg- 
ulating tempera- 
ture and retard- 
ing ripening, this 
could be done 
on a large scale, 
both for the sup- 
ply of city mar- 
kets, and for ex- 
port. But the 














in our cities are made and 
sold under the name of 
vinegar. A pure cider vin- 
egar is an article of luxury, 
and likely to remain so 
while the reign of the grog 
shop lasts. Its manufacture 
on the farm, by men who 
have a reputation to lose, 
can hardly fail to be a 
profitable business for sey- 
eral generations to come. 
On the whole, we think 
there is a cheerful outlook 
for the wide-awake farmer 
in the planting of an apple 
= orchard; as cheerful as 
there ever has been in any 
former age. It is true that 
prohibition principles are 
making progress, and a 
great battle is to be fought 
upon that issue. Some are 
unwisely cutting down 
their orchards and ceasing 
to plant the apple, as if it 
were among the forbidden 
fruits. This is not sane. 
As a sanitary measure for 
our families, and for the 
whole commonwealth, we 
can hardly do a better thing 
than to multiply and cherish the apple tree. It is the 
most valuable of all our fruits, the best adapted to 
our soil and climate, the most widely distributed, 
and should be made so abundant that it can be 
enjoyed in the fresh, ripe condition, iu every family 
in the nation, every day in the year. When we 
consider that many of our farms have no orchard, 
and in the odd years no apples in the cellar from 
January to July, 
it looks like a big 
contract. The 
demand is prac- 
tically unlimited. 
Plant an orchard 
this spring, and 
let it be mostly 
of standard win- 
ter varieties. 
CONNECTICUT. 
nasa 
How Mucu 
WuHeat SHALL 
WE Sow PER 
ACRE? — This 
question can be 
| better answered 
| by — experience 
| than by theoret- 
| ical considera- 
| tion. Experience 
indicates that we 
are in little dan- 
ger of wasting 
our seed. The 
amount of seed 
sown in_ the 
United States is 
something fear- 
ful to contem- 
plate! Not less 
than one-tenthof 
all the wheat we 














profitable use of 
apples is not 
* confined to their 
sale in barrels 
for summer and winter family supplies: There 
is a large demand for them in the dried state, 
as they are prepared at home, and in the desiccated 
and canned state in the factories. Their use in 
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to increase indefinitely in the future, as we learn to 
put a higher value upon a fruit diet, and eat less 
meat. This demands attention more and more, 
as our population is rapidly concentrating in our 


grow has to be 
saved for seed. 
This is not be- 
cause ‘we s0Ww 


too thick, but because an average yield is so 


small. Underdraining, better tillage, fewer weeds, 
earlier sowing, rather than less seed, are the re- 
medies. The advocates of thin seeding tell us that 
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there are twenty thousand wheat kernels in a quart, 





| leaves off. Other plants and flowers, where I in- 


or six hundred and forty thousand in a bushel, and | tended to utilize the sunflower stalks for wind- 


as there are six million two hundred and seventy- 
thousand, six hundred and forty square inches in | 
an acre, a bushel of seed per acre would give one 
kernel to about ten square inches of land. If 


eyery kernel that has been sown grows, we do 
not think “the plants will be too thick.” 
- $$$ <=. 
Raising Tomato and Other Plants in 
Dakota, 
Be a 
“Oh! you cannot raise tomato plants in the 


breaks or supports for them to climb upon, acted 
the same way. . Fall nasturtiums barely came out 
of the ground, and a row of strawberries and some 
cabbages made no growth at all when planted near 
them. Plants three feet or so distant were not af- 
fected. The sunflowers, planted thickly in rows, 
will keep off a great deal of the hard winds, but they 
must haveroom. Some assert that it issome exha- 
lation from the sunflowers that checks the growth 
of plants. It could not be because they exhausted 
the soil, for things grew finely after the sunflowers 
were removed. R. C. NEWTON. 





house and set them out here and have them-live,”’ 


HISTORIC GROUND.-ST. MARY’S PARE. 
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they told me last spring. Why? ‘‘Because the winds 
will tear them all to pieces.” Rather discouraging 
for one who thinks as much of tomatoes as we do; 
but seeing is believing. We started in the house, 
some of the thriftiest plants we ever raised—stocky, 
healthy, and of splendid color. They were up 
three or four inches high, transplanted a nice, 
bright day, middle of April, a slight breeze 
from northwest, will do the plarts good to sun 
them, so placed them out doors. Took them in in 
the afternoon. The next morning they looked as 
if some one had twisted each plant around two or 
three times ; lost every one. Planted more seed, 
and kept them out of the wind. They were nice 
stocky plants; did not setthem out until about the 
last of May; they came on well and all lived ; they 
were transplanted twice before putting in the gar- 
den. I set some of the best of them, including my 
Headquarters Trophy, within a foot of a closely 
planted row of sunflowers, about afoot from them. 
Théy did not grow at all after the sunflowers got 
to be two or three fect high, nor until I cut the 
sunflower stalks towards fall, when they went to 
growing again. It hardly seems that the shade of 
the sunflowers stopped them, xs I trimmed the 
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[Probably the sunflowers, noted as plants that 
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exhale large quantities of water, appropriated the 
moisture of the soi] so rapidly that the young 
tomato plants suffered froma local drouth.—Ep.] 


Root-Pruning Early Cabbages. 
— > 

Gardeners sometimes prune the roots of trees in 
order to check the growth of wood, and throw the 
young tree into earlier fruiting.. Grafting the pear 
on the quince has the same effect, and: for the 
same reason. It cuts off the supply of food from 
the roots. Dr. Sturtevant a few years ago recom- 
mended root-pruning for Indiancorn. Market gar- 
deners often raise earlier and larger cabbages than 
are usually found in even our best private gardens. 
One reason of this is probably due to the fact that 
the market gardeners raise cabbages on a large 
scale, and use the horse-hoe or cultivator between 
the rows of growing cabbages. And this deep and 
thorough cultivation not only keeps the land free 
from weeds, but it also prunes the roots and checks 
the growth of the cabbages for a short time, but not 
for long. The roots which are pruned throw out 
numerous small fibrous roots, which feed on the 
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rich surface soil rather than on the poorer subsoil. 
This check to the growth of the cabbages favors 
early maturity. But it should not be forgotten 
that it is indispensable to success that the land f 
for early cabbages be very rich, and the more 
you root-prune, the richer the land ought to be. 


St. Mary’s Park. : 
——<—>—— 

St. Mary’s Park promises to be one of the most 
attractive of the new breathing spots which are to 
constitute a great feature of the new park system 
provided for New York City by the Legislature 
last winter. Indeed, it has already been a place of 
recreation for many years, its green fields and 




































shady nooks constituting a resort for picnics and 
other excursionists, St. Mary’s Park formerly com- 
prised a portion of the estate of Governeur Morris, 
who was amember of the convention which framed 
the Constitution of the United States, and also of 
the convention which gave the present constitution 
to the Empire State. His remains lie buried ina 
cemetery within a few hundred feet of this park. 
Our artist, Mr. Bennett, presents a epirited view 
of this park, from designs furnished us by the 
Park Commissioners. From the highest point, ex- 
tended views are enjoyed of the East River, Harlem 
and the majestic Hudson. Very few of, the resi- 
dents of New York, to say nothing of the strangers, 
have any idea of the beautiful and pic’ ; 
scenery in this country district of New York 
that is, the portion beyond the Harlem River. ~ 
One of our editors, in his weekly drives through » 
this region of the country, in search of interesting 
matter for the readers of the American Agriculturist, 
often wishes that he might take the subseribers, — 
with him to enjoy these beautiful views. With — 
tae coming of summer, all our readers who visit 
the metropolis should not fail to experience the ~ 
pleasures of a drive throagh this historic locality, 
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Ornamental Water Fowls. 


25 _— 
‘ In this country we have much to learn in the way 
. of utilizing natural waters, whether streams, 
springs or ponds. Any place, anywhere, be it a farm, 
large-or small, or merely a country-seat, has its 





g i value greatly enhanced by the possession of water, 

wa whether running or still. Of the money value of 

Be such water, whether for stock, irrigation or as mo- 
tive power, we do not \ 


propose to speak just 
now. The value of wa- 
oS ter in these respects is 
Be as far from being ap- 
ig preciated as it is in its 
i ornamental aspects. We 
: know of one body of 
water —a small pond, 

: ; which is so treated by 
Be its owner as to be both 
profitable and ornamen- 
tal. Jt is a conspicuous 
object from the road, 
if and being not far from 
if the house, its surround- 
Z ings are planted with a 
tf view to ornamental ef- 


aime 


sik 


f the same time made use- 


ful as the pasture ground 
a for a fine collection of 
& water-fowl. The flock 


contains some birds 
raised for the table, but 
is largely of the kinds 
known as ornamental, 
and these are made 
profitable ; the place be- 
ing in a populous vicin- 
ity, the birds do their 
own advertising, and there is a sufficient demand 
for all the increase. The practical part of the 
establishment, including the breeding-houses, 
coops, eté, is at some distance from the pond 
and hidden from view by a screen of evergreens 
; planted for the purpose. Among the birds re- 
i garded as bota ornamental and useful are the 

SespasTopoL GEESE.—This is a most peculiar 
variety of the goose, one of its peculiarities being 
: that no one knows why it is called ‘‘ Sebastopol.” 
It is said to come from the Black Sea country, but 
even this is doubtful. 
The characteristic of the 
breed consists in having 
a large share of its pure 
13 white feathers, especi- 
ally of the back, wings, 
and tail, very long, lax, 
curled, waved and friz- 
zled, as shown in the en- 
graving. These feathers 
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a when on land, but impart 











give the birds a some- 
what bedraggled look 





i. a most elegant appear- 
‘ ance when they are on 
the water. For the rest, ~ 

; though rarely weighing 

if d ten pounds, they are use- 
| ae ful table birds,are hardy, 
| " prolific, and good sitters. 
_ Tue Waistline Ducks 
io are among the orna- 
mental ducks, in which 
beauty of plumage is 

regarded rather than 

weight of flesh. They 

are from South America, 

and there appears to 

be several sub-varieties, 

+ distinguished mainly by the color of the bill, but 
all agree in having a peculiar whistling note. 

All are very domestic, and remarkably quaint 

and amusing in their habits and movements. 

The birds shown in the engraving are known as 

the “Widow Whistler” and the ‘‘ White-faced 


and bill are also black, making the white face 


| all the more conspicuous and very attractive. 





Tne Early Decay of Fruit Trees. 


—— 


It is often stated that fruit trees do noi now 
live so long as they formerly did, and various rea- 











Whistler.” Their general color is some light shade 
; of chocolate, with black below; the head, neck, 


sons are ascribed for this; probably it is not due 





SEBASTOPOL GOOSE. 
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to any one cause, but is rather the effect of several. 
One of the remedies suggested is, that apple trees 
should be budded iustead of grafted. This is only 
another way of saying that whole seedlings are 
better for stocks than pieces of root. There cannot 
be any material difference between a collar-grafted, 
or a collar-budded tree, the tree being formed from 
a single bud in either case. Theoretically the most 
perfect trees are grown on whole seedling stocks. 
Practically root-grafts make fine, thrifty looking 
trees, but do they possess as large an amount of 





WHISTLING DUCKS. 
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vitality as the others ? How little we know about 
the influence the stock has on the graft and its 
fruit. If we top-graft an early apple tree with a 
winter variety, the apples will ripen sooner than 
the same variety on a collar-grafted tree. This 
seems to indicate, the more of the stock we retain 
the greater its influence on the fruit. In the former 
case, roots, trunk and a part of the branches were 














retained ; in the other, only the roots, Many believe 
the influence of the stock to be so trifling as not to 
be worth notice. The indirect action of the stock 
upon the fruit is readily seen. A poor, weak stock 
is likely to produce an unthrifty tree, and an un- 
thrifty tree will not equal a vigorous one in yield 
and quality of fruit. But has the stock a more 
direct influence on fruit? Variations often occur 
that are difficult to account for otherwise. South 
of Philadelphia winter 
apples have a tendency 
toripen too soon. Might. 
not this be partially ob- 
viated by selecting seed 
for stocks from vigorous 
late - keeping varieties ? 
Might not the ripening 
of early apples be ac- 
celerated by a similar 
selection from early 
kinds? Would not a 
series cf experiments of 
this class ‘give some 
definite information ? 
There seems to be an op- 
portunity for improve- 
ment here, not alone 
with apples, but other 
fruits also. Who knows 
but some of the diseases. 
of pear trees may be 
caused by the unaccli- 
mated foreign stocks 
used in propagating ? 
The largest share of our 
attention seems to be 
directed towards new 
varieties — something 
“ironclad,” that will 
yield an abundance of 
first-class fruit with little or no care—while im- 
provement in culture is comparatively neglected. 
Trees are apt to receive a severe check in the 
violent change produced by removal from rich 
nursery soil to the poor, exhausted soil in which 
the orchard is planted—at least it is exhausted in 
comparison with the virzin soil of olden time. In 
addition to this, the tree is often planted too deep,. 
under the common but erroneous belief that it 
will be better able to withstand drought and high 
wincs if its roots are set down where the soil is 
always moist. As likely 
as not they go down into. 
the barren subsoil, with 
perhaps a few shovel- 
fuls of fertile soil thrown 
around by way of re- 
minding them of where 
they ought to have been 
planted. When a tree is 
planted too deep, itmust 
either send feeders up to 
the surface soil, or start 
fresh roots above the 
collar before it can make 
much if any growth. 
Those trees which never 
start roots above the 
collar, are specially in- 
jured by deep planting. 
Most, if not all stone- 
fruits belong to this 
class, s0 do some apples 
and pears. Do our trees. 
suffer now from more 
frequent and protracted 
droughts than in former 
times? If so, this must 
bea heavy strain on their 
vitality, especially when 
loaded with a crop of fruit. In some countries. 
forests are planted to help increase and regulate: 
the rainfall. If they have the same effect in this 
climate, it is remarkable-that more is not said and 
done about planting them. When our trees ap- 
proach maturity, and begin to fill the soil with 
roots, we still continue to drive the spiteful old 
plow through them, in the name of ‘thorough 
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culture.’? The plowman invariably goes deeper 
than he is instructed, it being easier to keep the 
plow steady if set to run deep. What matter ifa 
multitude of roots and rootlets are destroyed? No 
one will be any the wiser. Roots of an inch, and 
even more in diameter are frequently cut off and 
torn up, besides many others are barked and 
bruised. This annual destruction of roots cannot 
be conducive to a long life. Thorough culture 
would be to use the harrow and cultivator so often 
that the soil, for an inch or more in depth, would 
always be mellow as an ash heap. 


The Best Wire Fence—How to Build it. 
—<—>> 

Having tried almost every kind of fence, except 
stone (which is out of the question on our Illinois 
prairies), we have come to the conclusion that 
barbed-wire fence is the best. Although our land 
is mostly prairie, we have an abundance of timber, 
and have used Virginia rail fence largely, but are 
now replacing as fast as possible with wire. Our 
objection to this rail fence is not so much the cost 
of building and maintaining it as the space it 
occupies, the growth of weeds it fosters, and the 
harbor it affords to small enemies. This last ob- 
jection applies with yet greater force to a hedge. 
A strong hedge fence really oceupies a strip of 
ground forty feet wide, as the roots exhaust the 
ground of fertility for twenty feet on each side. 
A hedge requires no repairs, and never blows down, 
but it must be trimmed three times each summer, 
to reduce the work to the minimum, and this makes 
the fence costly. We have several miles of hedge 
fence, supposed to be as good as it can be made, 
but we would be glad to give it away. Wire fence 
occupies less space than any other, except board ; 
does not blow down like a board fence; does not 
make a garden for weeds or a harbor for enemies, 
and is cheaper than any other we have tried. The 
objection so frequently urged against it, that stock 
is injured by the barbs, we have not found valid. We 
have several miles of it, and have not yet had an 
animal injured by it in the least, although we pas- 
ture horses, cattle, sheep and swine in fields in- 
closed by it. Of course we exercise common sense 
in the matter. When a new line is built, we drive 
the cattle and sheep, and lead the horses along it, 
allowing them to stop and nose it, that they may 
know it is there. Its whereabouts they never for- 
get. Animals may beso scared that they would 
run against it, but such fright would cause them 
to run against a tree, any other fence, or any 
obstruction, and likely be as seriously hurt. We 
do not allow our stock to be frightened. If a dog 
is seen on our farms, he dies if within shotgun or 
rifle range ; and as we handle and treat our stock 
kindly, they are not easily alarmed. When proper 
precautions are taken, such as we have indicated, 
and which are certainly easy, the injury to stock 
from barbed-wire fence will not amount to a valid 
objection to the fence. Animals are injured on 
board or rail fences. The trouble is, if an animal 
is injured on a wire fence, the matter is magnified 
and published ; while if the injury is done by an- 
other sort of fence it is accepted as a matter of 
course. There is one right way and several wrong 
ways to make a wire fence. Experience and 











Fig. 1.—LEVER FOR STRETCHING WIRE. 


observation have shown us that the best fence is 
made of two boards below and three strands of 
wire above. We use the boards because they are 
cheaper below than wire. To make the fence pig- 
proof five strands of wire three inches apart would 
be required at the bottom. Two common fencing 
boards will occupy the same space, when placed 
three inches apart, and cost less. But for the 
upper part of the fence, wire is much cheaper than 
board. The most considerable item in this greater 
economy is the saving of posts. The wire requires 


& post every sixteen feet ; hence half the posts are 








saved. A stout stake, driven midway between the 
posts, holds the center of the boards in place. 
These stakes need reach only eighteen inches above 
ground. Posts that have rotted off in the ground 
will be long enough for these stakes. Some say 
that the posts can be set thirty feet apart, but we 
prefer sixteen feet. The posts should be at least 
thirty inches in the ground and well tamped. Use 
only the best of posts and none but galvanized 
wire. Do not allow a dealer to sell you other wire 
at any price. It will soon rust and break, and no 
greater nuisance can be devised than such a fence. 
It is not agreeable work to repair a wire fence, 
hence use only the best posts. With good posts, 
good wire, and good construction, a wire fence 
will not need repairs for twenty years. About 
the time we began to build wire fence, those who 
professed to know how to make it, laid great 
stress upon stretching the wire. They invari- 

















Fig. 2.—MANNER OF BRACING END-POST. 


ably said that was the most important and difficult 
part of the work. We have found it easy, and not 
near so important as the good quality of the wire 
and posts, and the proper setting of them. We 
have discarded all the arrangements recommended 
for stretching the wire, and now use only the lever 
shown in figure 1. The wire is passed through the 
slot, the barbs preventing it from slipping. Then 
the short end of the lever is placed against a post, 
and by pulling back on the long arm of the lever, 
the wire is streched against the posts. While one 
man holds the lever in this position, another drives 
a staple to hold the wire fast. Eighty or one hun- 
dred feet are streched ata time. The arm at right 
angles to the lever is used to measure the distance 
of the strands. When the lever is set against the 
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Fig. 3.—SECTION OF FENCE COMPLETED. 


post, it rests on the strand below. By sliding it 
up or down the distance between the strands is 
regulated. We nail on the two boards, three inches 
apart; the first strand is six inches above the top 
board, the second strand is twelve inches above 
the first, and the third, sixteen inches above the 
second. When banked up, as hereafter described, 
this fence will turn all farm stock. Working as 
here directed, two active men can stretch and 
staple a mile of wire, in less than two hours. An 
important point is the bracing of the end-posts. 
If this be neglected or improperly done, the fence 
will be a failure, as no matter how well the other 
work be done, the wire will draw the posts so far 
towards each other that it willsag. Figure 2 shows 
how the end-post should be braced. It should be 
a large post and set at least three feet in the 
ground. The short post, which holds the lower 
end of the brace, should also be well set. Wrap 
the wire around the end-post several times, and 
drive staples to hold it on all sides. If the line of 
fence is more than forty rods long, at least two 
posts at each end should be braced. After the 
posts are set, and before attaching the boards or 
wire, we plow a deep furrow along each side, 
throwing the earth inward. This makes a bank 
along the line, allowing the fence to be several 
inches higher; and the furrow drains the water 
away from the posts and also bothers an animal 
that might be tempted to jump the fence. A 
section of the completed fence is shown in figure 8. 
We do not hang pieces of tin, etc., upon the top 





strand of wire, as often recommended, ‘that the 
animals may see the fence, and be able to avoid 
it, because we have never found it necessary, 
nor do we consider it advisable. 





Sowing Clover Seed. 
—>-— 

Experience and science are agreed in regard to 
the advantages of growing as much clover as pos- 
sible on all farms where wheat, barley, oats, and 
other cereals are the main object of the agricul- 
turist. As long as land will grow good crops of 
clover, we need not fear exhaustion of the soil. 
But clover often fails, and the evil is increasing. In 
many cases this is due to the difficulty of getting 
a “good catch.” The seed fails to germinate. 
Occasionally this is attributable to poor seed. It 
is much more likely, however, that the trouble is 
in the soil. The longer our soils are cultivated, 
and especially when little manure is used, or green 
crops plowed under, the poorer the soil becomes in 
organic matter. We see no special diminution in 
the yield of grain crops. This is because we cul- 
tivate better—but at the same time there can be 
no doubt that the mechanical condition of the 
soil is less favorable for the germination of small 
seed, like clover. The soil is hard and the surface 
less mellow and louse than when it was full of de- 
caying leaves and other organic matter. 

When we sow clover and grass seed on spring 
crops where the land has been recently plowed or 
cultivated and harrowed, the soil is, or may be, 
sufficiently fine, moist and mellow to insure the 
germination of the seed, But when the seed is 
sown in the spring, on winter wheat or winter rye, 
the soil is often as hard and dry on the surface as a 
barn floor. In such a case harrowing before or ' 
after sowing the seed is decidedly advantageous. 
We might harrow before sowing the seed and roll 
afterwards. . 

Many of our farmers sow timothy grass seed 
with the wheat in the autumn, and the clover in 
the spring. In such a case harrowing is apt to pull 
up or smother some of the young grass-plants, 
and the only means likely to insure a good catch © 
of clover is early sowing. In sucha case, the old 
practice of sowing in the spring, when there is a 
light covering of snow on the ground, or when 
the soil is frozen hard enough to allow the sower 
to walk comfortably over it, is a good one. When 
the frost is out of the ground or the snow dis- 
appears, the clover seed will sink into the soft soil 
and germiuate. Our own practice is to sow about 
six quarts of clover seed and four quarts of timothy 
seed per acre. Many sow less clover seed and more 
timothy seed. Much depends on the condition of 
the land. 





Curing Hams. —Several inquiries have come 
from different parts of the country for a good 
method of curing hams. The following has suc- 
ceeded admirably with us. To four quarts of fine 
salt, and two ounces of pulverized saltpetre, add 
sufficient molasses to make a pasty mixture. The 
hams having hung in a dry, cool place for three or 
four days after cutting up, are to be covered all over 
with the mixture, more thickly on the flesh-side, 
and laid skin-side down, for four or five days. In 
the meantime, make a pickle in the following pro- 
portions, the quantities here named being for one 
hundred pounds of hams. Coarse salt, seven 
pounds; brown sugar, five pounds; saltpetere, 
two ounces; pearlash or potash, one-half ounce ; 
soft water, four gallons. Heat up gradually and as 
a seum rises skim it cff. Continue to do this as 
long as any scum rises and when it ceases, allow 
the pickle to cool. When the hams have remained 
the proper time covered with the mixture as above 
cover the bottum of a clean, sweet barrel with salt 
about half an inch deep. Pack in the hams as 
closely as possible, cover them with pickle, and 
place over them a follower with weights to keep 
them down. Small hams, fifteen pounds and less, 
should remain in the pickle for five weeks; larger 
ones will require six to eight weeks, according 
to size. Let them dry well before smoking. 
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North-Western Lake Scenery. 
oe 
Our first impressions of that indefinite couatry, 
the ‘‘ Far West,’”’ were derived from the accounts 
of Fremont and other explorers, who crossed the 
country by a far southward route. The descrip- 
tions of desert lands with long distances without 
water, and of the general desolation, were truthful 


for the country through which they passed, but | 
unfortunately they gave the impression that the | 


whole ‘‘ Far West”’ was of a most forbidding char- 
acter. It is only since the accounts of actual 
settlers and of travellers, as well as of those in- 
terested in the Pacific railways across our own ter- 
ritory and the British Possessions, that the real 





will produce quite as much and quite as good-look- 
ing seed as the best formed bulb—in fact more seed 
and better looking seed. Seed grown from scallions, 
or from thick-necked onions will be very sure to 
produce scallions. We can row down stream faster 
than we can pull up against the current. The onion 
has been brought to perfection by high feeding and 
careful selection, and if we would maintain what 


; we have gained, we must continue our efforts, but 


must not select the poorest onions to breed from. 

By poor land, we do not mean land that wil! not 
produce a good crop of corn or wheat or potatoes 
or grass. Land might be too rich for wheat, but 
uot rich enough for cnions. This same land might, 
without any manure, become rich enough for 
onions. We know low, mucky land where onions 
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believe it will be found that when the growth of an 
onion is once completely checked and second 
growth taxes place, we ‘shall get scallions rather 
than good, well-matured bulbs. 


What Variety of Potatoes to Plant. 





If you want potatoes as early as possible, select 
the best early potato you can find. The genuine 
Early Rose is good enough and early enough. The 
Beauty of Hebron is equally good, and there are a 
dozen other varieties any one of which, if you hap- 
pen to have it, will ripen about as early, and give 
satisfaction. If any one tells you he has a potato 
that will ripen two weeks earlier than the Rose or 








CAMPING OVER THE BORDER.-LAKE MASHINEA, MANITOBA. 


character of the country has become known. 
When Mr. Stavely Hill started out to locate a home 
in the ‘‘ Far West,’’ he was able to make the jour- 
ney in such a leisurely manner that he could enjoy 
the scenery along the route, and even take photo- 
graphic views, to allow others to see the country 
as he saw it. The region along the northern bor- 
ders of Dakota and Montana, and the correspond- 
ing country just the other side of the border, was 
found to possess many attractive features, and Mr. 
Hill was often struck with the home-like beauty of 
scenery in a complete wilderness. Among the 
scenes he selected as most pleasing is that from his 
camp on Lake Mashinka. Our own travels in a 
portion of the territory described by Mr. Hill al- 
low us to confirm his accounts of the great beauty, 
indeed almost finished landscape effect, of many 
scenes which were far removed from the “‘ improv- 
ing hand of man,’’ and rarely visited by whites. 





Why are Onions Difficult to Raise? 
—>—— 

Many of our readers seem to have trouble in 
raising onions from seed. The seed will grow, and 
so do the onions, but they do not form bulbs. 
They produce thick necks and keep green and 
growing until cut down by frost. Many think this 
is due to climate. Possibly this is so, but in many 
eases the trouble is.more likely to be due to some 
of the following causes, namely: Poor seed, poor 
land, late sowing and weeds. By poor ceed we do 
not mean seed that will not grow, but ill-bred seed, 


. geed grown from a crop of onions, the best of 


which have been sold and those not good enough 
to sell, planted .or seed! A scallionish onion, or 
one with a small bulb and a thick, immature neck, 
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are successfully grown year after year without ma- 
nure, but which at first produced a very poor crop. 
It needed the thorough tillage and freedom from 
weeds which all onion growers find so essential. 
Onion seed should be sown the moment the frost 


is out of the surface soil. The land should have | 


been made ready the autumn previous. If this is 
not done and you have to get the land ready in the 
spring, you may get a fair crop of onions, but can 
hardly expect a full yield. Even if everything else 
is favorable, if the onion patch is not kept free 
from weeds, you will be pretty certain of getting a 
liberal sprinkling of scallions. To a certain extent, 
rich land and freedom from weeds have the same 
effect ; both are favorable to rapid growth. Onion 
roots spread out very little on the surface ; they 
strike straight down. This is probably why land 
that has been thoroughly tilled or heavily manured 
for years is best for onions. The fertility has had 
time to get down towards the subsoil. 

Early sowing enables the roots to get down into 
the moist soil before our usual spring or early sum- 
mer drouth comes on. The onions, if the land is 
rich aud free from weeds, keep on growing without 
acheck. On the other hand, late sown onions, or 
onions sown on poor land, or where the crop is 
smothered with weeds, or checked by the drouth, 
when the drouth is over, instead of forming 
bulbs, as good onions should, take a new start 
and throw out great roots and produce a rank 
growth of leaves and lurge, thick necks. It is in 
fact a second growth, somewhat resembling the 
growth of onions set out forseed. Small onions 


grown from sets, ripe and ready to gather in July | 


or August, if left in the ground until wet, growing 
weather, are liable to start into second growth, and 
May make an elegant patch of scallions. We 





| matures, the Jater can it be sown or planted. 


the Beauty of Hebron, and vield as much again per 
acre, tell him that it is a most valuable variety, 
and that he had better plant all he has got, and 
not sell a tuber to anyone else for seed. For early 
potatoes, plant in good, rich, mellow soil as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground. You can hardly 
plant too early. Until the plants appear, severe 
frost will not hurt them. When the plants are up, 
a frost will sometimes destroy the crop, or at any 
rate, seriously retard or injure it. A ‘piece of pa- 
per, or a light covering of soil will save the plant. 
For winter potatoes, select a variety that possesses 
at least four points, viz: quality, vigorous growth 
of leaves to resist the potato bugs, a good keeper, 
and productiveness. 

When the potato bugs first appeared, everybody 
planted early varieties of potatoes, in hopes of get- 
ting ahead of the bugs. Now that we know how 
to keep the bugs in check, we can plant later kinds. 
As a rule, the early varieties cannot yield as well as 
the later sorts, which have a longer season to grow 
in; or if they do in exceptional cases, it is probably 
owing to unusual richness of land. On ordinary 
land, other things being equal, a late variety will 
yield better, and keep better (the next spring), 
than the early varieties. A late variety of potato 
should be planted as early as the soil can be got 
into good condition. If you do not wish to plant 
early—or perhaps we had better say, if you are be- 
hind with your work, and cannot plant as early as 
you wish, plant an earlier variety. The later you 
plant, the earlier should be the variety planted. 
The same privciple,-or rule as to planting, ap 
plies to cabbages, cauliflowers, tomatoes, -cucum- 
bers, melons, turnips, corn, beans, peas, etc. 
The earlier the variety, that is, the quicker it 
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‘Walks and Talks on the Farm. 
New Series.—No. 10. 


JOSEPH HARRIS. 


lig 
An English market gardener who lives near me, 
fat, jolly, industrious, and the apparent embodi- 
ment of health and happiness, but who is always 
grumbling, told me only yesterday that he was not 
going tosow or plant anything this spring. “ Wot’s. 
the good 2?” heasked, ‘‘ yo caunt sell it, and when 
yo do sell it, yo can’t get your money.” Prices 
were low last year and times hard, but in my 
judgment there is nowa good prospect of a change 
for the better. It is a good time to sow and plant 
freely. And this, not merely of garden crops, but 
of farm cropsalso. “I quite agree with you,” 
said the Doctor. ‘It looks as though Mohammedism 
and Christianity were going to have a real fight. 
Even if it is confined to the Soudan it will take lots 
of money and men. Before she gets through, 
England may have to build a railroad from the 
Red Sea tothe Nile. It is only two hundred and 
forty miles from Suakim to Berber, and when once 
such a railroad is built it will open up,a vast 
region to trade and commerce. War and rumors 
of war lead to great activity in many directions. It 
will be wonderful if the success of theMohammedan 
Mahdi on the Nile does not lead to disturbance on 
the Ganges, and the very fear of it will stir the 
stagnant atmosphere which for some time has 
surrounded the trade, commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures, and all the other industries of the 
world.’’—‘‘ Prices are advancing somewhat,” said 
the Deacon, ‘‘and it is time.’’—‘‘They have ad- 
vanced more than you think,’”’ said the Doctor. 
*‘But so far the advance has been merely a reaction 
or rebound from the great depression. The war in 
Egypt has created no actual demand as yet. It has 
stirred the atmusphere, but should it continue, and 
"especially if it should lead to trouble in India, you 
will see a decided advance in prices.”’— During 
our own war,”’ said the Deacon, “ prices were high 
enough, but they did not help us farmers. We 
were as poor at the end as at the beginning.”’— 
“There is some truth in that, Deacon,’ said I, ‘‘and 
so I argued at the time. In fact, however, prices 
were not high—in reality, not high in gold. We 
sold our wheat at high prices for paper, but we 
paid equally high for everything we had to buy. 
The only farmers who gained anything by the 
apparent high prices were those whose land was 
in good condition and who farmed it well and 
raised good crops, and had a surplus to sell over 
and above what was needed, directly or indirectly, 
for their own use. In other words, those who 
would have made money had there been no war and 
no advance in prices, found their profits increased. 
But those whose land was in poor condition and 
who had hard work to make ends meet before the 
war, had equally hard work to make ends meet 
during the war. The nominal high prices did not 
help them. And to a certain extent this is always 
the case. It is true that high prices for wheat and 
other agricultural products, caused by war or 
scarcity abroad, may help the farmer whose crops 
are small, but it will only be fora short time. Other 
things will advance and his margin of profits at the 
end of the year, will remain about as before. The 
lesson we all need to learn is, that we must farm 
better. We must raise better and larger crops. We 
must farm so as to make money at average prices 
and then, when prices advance, we shall make more 
money.’”’—‘‘ That is very true,” said the Doctor, 
“the glut of wheat throughout the world is the 
result, not of large crops, but of a greatly extended 
area where the yield is small, and the profit noth- 
ing. In such circumstances the farmers have little 
or nothing to spend and it has affected the pros- 
perity of the entire business world.”—‘‘ But how 
shall we farm better?’ asked the Deacon. ‘Our 
land is no better, the seasons are no better and we 
are no better. I do not see how we are going to 
raise better crops.”—‘ Well, Deacon,”’ said I, “if 
we do not do it, others will. You and [ are getting 
older, but there are lots of intelligent, industrious, 
energetic young fellows, who are going to make a 
business of farming and gardening and stock- 
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raising, and I feel very confident that the remaining 
years of the nineteenth century, wiil be marked by 
great improvements in all branches of agriculture.” 

‘*That is all very well,” said the Deacon, “ but 
you are not answering the question. You keep 
saying again and again ‘farm better,’ but you do 
not tell us how.”’ 

“That is not just, Deacon,” said I, ‘‘ it is impos- 
sible to tell you definitely how to farm better. I 
have been writing about it for over a third of a 
century. The first article I ever wrote was on this 
very subject. All our agricultural papers are dis- 
cussing the question. All our agricultural colleges, 
all our experiment stations, have this as one of 
their chief objects ; do you suppose I can tell you 
all about it offhand andinafew moments? But 
judging from a pretty long experience, I should 
say to farm better we want : 

‘Ist. A weli-drained farm. 

‘2nd. Better tillage, mellower soil, fewer weeds. 

‘3d. Good, well-fed, and well-cared-for teams. 

“4th. Good implements and machines, especially 
those in constant use. A poor fork, a rusty spade 
or a dull hoe cannot be used even for a day with- 
out more loss of money than would buy a new one. 

“Sth. Better stock, better feeding, and better ma- 
nure. I do not mean by this that you should 
necessarily buy pure-bred stock, but rather that 
yon should try to improve the stock you have. 

“6th. Keeping ahead of your work. Plowing 
more in the autumn and sowing and planting earlier 
in the spring—or the first moment the soil can be 
got into good condition.”’—‘ That will do,” said 
the Deacon, ‘‘I thought you and the Doctor had 


some scientific method to suggest that would give | 


us big crops and large profits without labor or 
trouble. But jesting aside, there is no doubt that 
better farming is greatly needed, and if agricultural 
papers can give us any hints and suggestions that 
will help us, they will be entitled to high praise.’ 

‘I like Mr. Lawes’ writings,’ said the Deacon ; 
“he talks such good, common sense. I saw a 
letter of his last night, in which he shows that 
even scientific farmers are dependent on the sea- 
sons. I cannot give you all the figures, but it 
seems that last year in England they had a dry sea- 
son, and that his potatoes fell off nearly one-half.” 

‘*Yes,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘I saw the article and 
have been looking up the matter. The question 
of drouth is one that interests me considerably. 
The remarks of the editor about potatoes being 
‘*at least three-quarters water,’’ and that, there, 
fore, they require moisture, is ridiculous. All our 
crops, while green, contain seventy-five per cent of 
water and many of them far more. It is the 
amount of water they evaporate through the leaves 
and not what they contain that is important.” 

The plot of potatoes referred to is No. 7, ma- 
nured with four hundred pounds ammonia-salts, 
three hundred and ninety-two pounds superphos- 
phate, three hundred pounds sulphate of potash, 
one hundred pounds sulphate of soda, and one 
hundred pounds sulphate of magnesia, each year 
per acre, potatoes planted on the same land every 
year. The yield, calling fifty-six pounds a bushel, 
and the rainfall during five months, from May until 
October, is as follows: 


Rainfall. Potatoes per Acre. 
1878. 14% inches. 836S81¥ bushels. 
1879. 23 bin 98 bid 
1880. 15 a 302144 
1881. 122% = 432 - 
1882. 13% “* s41 SS 
1883. 13 i 358 *“ 
1884. 9 . 200 as 


“From this it would seem,’ said the Doctor, 
‘that too much rain is worse than too little. May 
was an exceedingly dry month in England last 
year. The rainfall was but little over one-fourth 
of the average. The potatoes were planted March 
2ist in rows twenty-five inches apart and fourteen 
inches from plant to plant. Variety, ‘Champion.’ 
There are eighteen thousand two hundred and 
eight plants or hills in an acre, and two hundred 
bushels would only be ten ounces in each hill. If 
Lawes and Gilbert estimated the yield by digging 
a few hills, would any one place much con- 
fidence in their experiments ?”’—I was glad to see 
Charles Downing’s portrait in the March number 





of the Agriculturist. Itis an excellent likeness of 
an excellent man. 





I do not krow what Mr. Curtis means by say- 
ing (March American Agriculturist, page 94), that I 
have “finally turned the corner on the pig ques- 
tion and started on another road.”” I have not. I 
always advocated the same method of improving 
our hogs as I do now. The mistake Mr. Curtis 
makes is, in thiuking a man must necessarily in his 
writings for the press, recommend the breed he hap- 
pens to keep. This I have never done. My object, 
however, in alluding to his article is tosay, that 
I do not believe there is any truth in the idea that 
some pigs have so very much more lean meat than 
cthers, It is the degree of fatness rather than the 
breed that makes the difference. We are not in any 
particular danger of getting our cattle, sheep, or 
hogs too fat. Mr. Curtis is notin favor of breeds 
that mature early. ‘‘ Take out the bone,’’ he says, 
‘‘and more than fifty per cent of these hogs is 
simply fat.”,—“‘ Well,’’ said the Doctor, ‘‘ what of 
it? Ihave to pay eleven cents a pound for lard, 
while dressed hogs are selling for six and a quarter 
cents per pound. There are worse things than fat. 
I would like to ask Mr. Curtis, if he takes out the 
fat and water from the hogs he recommends, what 
percentage of the remainder will consist of hair, 
hide, snout, feet, legs, ears, tail, stomach, liver, 
lungs, blood, heart, intestines and bones? And rec- 
ollect, it takes quite as much food to produce a 
pound of rind or hide as to produce a pound of 
nice, juicy ham or breakfast bacon. I ride about 
the country a good deal, and am satisfied that farm- 
ers could greatly improve their hogs by crossing 
them with some of the improved breeds that mature 
early, fatten easily, and have little offal.”’ 





“We shall not see wheat so low again for some 
time,” said the Squire, who has got over three 
thousand bushels in his granaries and feels jolly 
over the recent advance. Cabbages could hardly be 
given away last fall, now they are scarce and in de- 
mand. ‘‘Didn’t I told you so,” said a thrifty Ger- 
man neighbor, who had the good sense to bury his 
crop, while others were selling them for just what 
the shippers would pay. 

And so it is with onions ; they have more than 
doubled in price, and that is not all—the buyers are 
not half so particular in regard to the quality. The 
fact is, everything, except meat, was so low last 
fall that many farmers and gardeners let their erops 
goto waste. The Deacon was silent and moody. 
Ordinarily he would have said, ‘* Wastefulness is a 
great sin,” and the Squire, who isa wonderfully 
energetic man, would have retorted: “‘He that is 
slothful in his business, is brother to him that is a 
great waster.” But the Deacon, last fall, was just 
as much discouraged as any one. He sent several 
loads of cabbages to our local freight-house, and the 
buyer rejected half of them, and the Deacon brought 
them back and fed them to hiscows. The truth is, 
buyers would take nothing but the very best heads, 
and the Deacon’s land is not over rich, and the 
crop was not a good one, Still, had he kept them 
until now they would have brought twice as much. 





‘There is just as much money in the country, as 
there ever was—in fact a great deal more. There 
is as muchreal prosperity. Railroad stocks have 
shrunk in market value enormously ; but the 
railroads are here. Our farms and factories remain. 
Coal and iron, and lumber, and everything that a 
nation needs, we have in unlimited quantities. 
And there are just as many men, women, and chil- 
dren as ever, and how few realize what an able- 
bodied man or woman is worth.’’—‘‘I have lost 
everything,’’ said a young man the other day. “I 


‘ have not acent that I can call my own.” —‘* My dear 


fellow,”’ I said, ‘‘ you are well worth ten thousand 
dollars. I know you. I know what you cap do. 
A ten-thousand doliar government bond will bring 
in three hundred dollarsa year. You would be a 
very cheap man to any one at six hundred dollars a 
year.” Before he left he seemed to be quite com- 
forted. It seemed to be a new idea tohim. The 
fact is, there is nothing so overestimated as money, 
and nothing so underestimated as man. 
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Save the Little Pigs. 


Pigs are scarce and in demand, and even if 
they were not, we do not want to lose them. If 
we lose a calf we can use the milk of the cow, but 
a dead lamb or a dead pig is a dead loss. When 
pigs come in cold weather, a few hours settles the 
question of life or death. If the sow is cross, the 
better way is not to disturb her; but with a quiet 
sow, much may be done to insure the life of the 





we rarely lose a pig. If the pigs are already chilled, | 


a warm brick or a bottle of hot water, may be put 
on the side of the sow under the blanket. The 
heat of the mother, retained by the blanket, will 
soon warm the little pigs and they will take hold 
of the teats and look as lively and vigorous as can 
be desired. Of course, it is necessary to have an 
eye on the sow while the blanket is kept on. An 
hour or s0, at atime, is all that is needed. When the 
pigs are warm and comfortable, and have had a 





| 


stalks or corn-fodder, with or without roots or 
ensilage, but you will certainly find it desirable to 
feed the sheep a pound per day of some kind of 
grain, bran or cake. In the spring you will have 
some rich manure. What will you do with it ? On 
the answer to this question much of your success 
will depend. If you can use manure to good ad- 
vantage, then you can make sheep-raising, or sheep- 
buying and fattening, decidedly profitable. But you 
must buy and feed considerable cake, etc. Your 
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THE FIRST LAMB OF THE SEASON. 


pigs. We have in extremly cold weather used 


- rubber bottles of hot water with great advantage, 


or a two bushel bag of hot chaff, or cut straw ; but 
our favorite plan is to cover sow and little pigs 
with a blanket. The details of the method will 
vary according to circumstances. The principal 
difficulty is, to get the sow to lie down when you 
are with her in the pen, and to let you put the 
blanket on her. Rubbing her teats with the hand 
will usually induce her to lie down, and then yuu 
can put on the blanket and keep it on until all the 
pigs are born and safely under the blanket sucking 
the mother. We believe that the value of the little 
pigs, that are now lost every spring in the United 
States, and which might be saved by a little fore- 
sight, care, and the use of a horse blanket, would 
more than pay the entire subscription lists of all 
our agricultural papers. The writer of this has a 
good farmers’ library, numbering hundreds of 
yolumes, but his Josses on pigs (pure bred, it is 
true, and sold for breeding), before he adopted the 
blanket, would buy such a library twice over. Now, 
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good supply of warm milk, the blanket can be re- 
moved. Watch how matters progress, and put it on 
again, if necessary, after the sow has had her food. 
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Mutton in Massachusetts. 
Ee 

A letter from Boston asks: ‘‘Do you think it 
would pay two young men to start in the venture 
of sheep-raising on a smal] scale in the State of 
Massachusetts, iu some section where there would 
be a ready demand in neighboring towns ?’’ There 
are many sections in New England where sheep- 
raising for mutton and lamb would be quite prof- 
itable, especially when the improvement of the 
land is taken into consideration. It would in most 
cases be desirable to buy cotton-seed cake, or bran, 
or grain, to feed the sheep, say about one pound 
each sheep per day. In such a case, the droppings 
from the sheep would greatly improve the pasture. 
During the winter, the sheep will bein the yards, 
sheds or barns. You will need hay, straw, corn- 





| question in regard to the breed would receive 
| different answers from different breeders. 


Our 
own opinion is that you should select what may be 
caJled native ewes, with moreor less Merino blood 
in them. You can find the right kind in the 
Brighton market. Take some good judge with you, 
and buy as many again as you want. When you 
get them to the farm, feed them moderately at 
first, but gradually increase the extra feed or grain 
till they get a pound each per day. Select out those 
you want for breeders, and sell the others when 
fat, to the butchers. As to the ram, let him be a 
good one of some of the mutton breeds—South- 
down, Shropshire Down, Cotswold, Oxford Down, 
Leicester. After all it will be found that more” 
depends on the breeding than on the breed. 
Before engaging in sheep-raising in an unfamiliar 
locality, one should ascertain the public sentiment 
as to dogs—the great obstacle to the enterprise. If 
it is the general feeling that the dog law is op- 
pressive to the poor man, and is not strongly in 
favor of enforcing the law, go somewhere else, 
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Cultivation of Barley. 


In the spring-wheat growing sections, there is 
little or nothing to be gained by sowing barley 
instead of wheat, unless the barleyis of the highest 
quality and commands a high price, In the winter- 
wheat sections, barley is more extensively grown 
as a crop to precede wheat. The crop is harvested 
in ample time to admit of the land being got into 
good condition for wheat. <A poor crop of barley 
is anuisance. Half the crop is sometimes left on 
the ground among the clods, owing to the difficulty 
of cutting and raking it, and the farmer feels dis- 
couraged and is apt to relax his efforts when 
promptness and energy are so much needed in pre- 
paring the land for wheat. Barley needs the best 
of land and the best of tilth. It is no use sowing it 
on wet land, or land that is foulor cloddy. Early 
sowing is essential, and for this reason, many of 
our best farmers plow the land in the autumn, and 
merely harrow or cultivate, or at most lightly gang- 
plow in the spring. It is also quite common to 
drill in two hundred pounds of superphosphate per 
acre with the seed. Two bushels of seed per acre is 
the quantity usually sown. Some of our best farm- 
ers drill in only one and a half bushel to the acre. 

In market there are only two classes of barley, the 
*““two-rowed ’’ and “four and six-rowed.” There 
is no-difference between the four and six-rowed. 
There are different varieties in each class, well 
worthy of more attention than they have yet re- 
ceived in this country. All we need say here is 
that the two-rowed is a later and heavier barley 
than the four-rowed. The four-rowed commands 
a higher price in market, because it germinates or 
malts quicker than the two-rowed. For the con- 
venience of harvesting, barley should always be 
rolled after sowing. This need not be done if you 
are in a hurry, or the land is not dry enough, until 
the barley is up, or even for a week or ten days 
afterwards. Barley is a good crop to seed with, 
but it is so convenient to follow barley with winter 
wheat that grass seed is rarely sown with it. 





A Plow Shoe. 
oe 
A very simple plow shoe is made from a barrel 
stave, by fastening one end to the beam of the plow 





A PLOW SHOE. 


and having the other pass under the point, as shown 
in the engraving. It is an inexpensive contrivance. 


——__ 


Oats and Peas. 
_— 

We have for many years grown oats and peas 
together. On good, rich land, sown early, you can 
get a great mass of fodder and grain. The draw- 
back in the older States is the pea-weevil. The 
peas are affected with the ‘‘ bug,” and we do not 
sell them, but feed them out on the farm to pigs 
and sheep, principally to the former. The pigs do 
not object to the bugs. What the bugs think of 
it is not reported. The fanning-mill will separate 
nearly all the oats from the peas. No matter if a 
few of the split peas will remain with the oats. 

If cut before the oats get too ripe and the crop is 
carefully cured, the fodder is nearly as good as 
hay. As to the variety of peas, sow any that you 
can buy cheap enough. The seedsmen charge too 
* much for it, or the White or Black-eyed Marrow- 
fat would be good. The common Canada Creeper 
or any other small, round pea answers a good pur- 
pose, and a bushel goes farther than the larger 
varieties. We mean that it is nct necessary to sow 


them so thick. Two bushels of these small peas 
and a bushel of oats is enough seed per acre. The 
marrowfats should be sown at the rate of not less 





than three bushels per acre and a bushel to a bushel 
and a half of oats, thoroughly mixed together. 

Early sowing is very desirable, and as sod can be 
plowed earlier in the spring than stubble land, we 
prefer to sow on sod, putting in the seed as fast as 
the land is plowed. The crop can be drilled in or 
sown broadcast. If a drill is used, keep the grain 
well mixed, or the peas will be apt to sink to the 
bottom. If sown broadcast and the land is well 
plowed in narrow furrows, sow on the furrows 
before harrowing. Then harrow and roll, and the 
peas will be well covered. You can rely on that. 





A Double Gate. 
i 
The engraving shows a substantial method of 
hanging two gates to the same post. The post may 





A DOUBLE GATE, 


be of masonry and the hinge bolts pass through the 
post, thus preventing any sagging. It is frequent- 
ly convenient to have gates in the barnyuards hung 
in this manner, then yards may be shut off one 
way or the other by simply swinging the gates. 


Ee 


Permanent Pastures. 
=> 

There is little doubt that soiling will, in time, 
supersede the pasturing system for tillable 
lands; but while itis fighting its way to a better 
appreciation, it is best, of course, that pastures be 
managed with intelligent care. A permanent pas- 
ture in the Northern States is one which on ac- 
count of some peculiarity of soil or location, is not 
so profitable for crops as for pasture. It may bea 
piece of rocky, springy land, where usually grass 
grows luxuriuntly in places; or it may be much 
the same without visible rocks, where there is a 
hard, compact subsoil, and where the land gets a 
sort of natural irrigation, most of it underground, 
after the adjacent lands are under culture. Care- 
ful treatment will ofte.: make these good natural 
meadows also,. producing hay in abundance; 
but when a farmer wants a permanent pasture he 
always selects such land if be has it. It is usually 
his resort when clover and timothy pastures give 
out in his crop rotation, and also before they can 
be drawn upon in the spring. They fit in to the 
pasturing routine before and after clover, and the 
man who has such a lot considers it worth as much 
as the rest of his land, and neglects it much more. 

Quite often living streams run through such 
land, and in many cases may be used for irriga- 
tion by a little pains-taking engineering. At the 
highest available point, build adam and turn the 
course of the stream, in whole or part, and then 
with sub-ditches conduct it to places where the 
water will do the most good. In some cases it 
could be stored in cisterns and then drawn upon 
in adry time. The cost of cisterns of sufficient 
capacity for irrigation might be an objection for 
pasturing purposes alone, but there are cases 
where an opportunity to store water in this way 
would pay well in small-fruit culture, or for house 
and barn uses. Any man with such a ‘water 
privilege’? on his farm should utilize it to the ut- 
most. But how is such land to be kept in “ good 
heart,” as farmers call it, so that it will pay as a 
pasture reservation ? The answe1 ought to be easy, 
theoretically at least, to an intelligent farmer. 
Whatever makes grass grow elsewhere luxuriantly 
will do the same there. it wants warmth, moisture, 
and sometimes certain mineral elements. The sun 








supplies the first, and often too abundantly ; mois- 
ture, when not attainable from the clouds or 
streams, must come from below, through protec- 
tion given at the surface by a mulch that keeps off 
the sun’s intensity and checks evaporation by the 
high winds. Chemical manures are easily applied, 
and experiments on ¢ertain plats, if the soil is of 
uniform quality, will soon tell what elements are 
most needed. It can be safely said that stable 
manure will do guod at any time or season, as it is 
both manure and mulch, its manurial and chemical 
elements going down into the soil through the 
action of rains, and the bulky mass of fibre in it 
remains on the surface to protect the grass roots 
against sun and wind. The droppings of the cattle 
will furnish some manure of course, but it lies too 
long in heaps to realize its full value, and often 
kills out, for a time, the grass on which it falis. 
To avoid this and be effectual, these heaps should 
soon be spread, but to hunt them out and do it well 
is work, and work done in this way may soon 
cost more than it comes to. This waste of pasture 
and manure is in fact a very serious objection to 
the whole pasturage system, and must not be over- 
looked in any business calculation. But the 
principle ought to be evident. A permanent pas- 
ture cannot be kept in condition by always drawing 
upon it and returning nothing. Some pastures 
will last much longer than others, but none will 
last always. As a pasture is to be improved mainly 
from the top and not through plowing, something 
should be added to the top frequently, and observa- 
tion and experiment will soon show what is best. 
Most farmers grudge manure to such land, seeming 
to expect that it ought to do well without any care, 
or that the stock should return all that they take, 
ormore. Butas this does not happen, they had 
better “‘ face the music.’? Everything in the line 
of vegetable matter will benefit such land—muck, 
straw, bog-grass, salt hay, corn-stalks, sea-weed, or 
even the light brush from wood-land, as it all aids 
to form a vegetable coating to protect grass roots 
from too much sun, and sometimes has some 
manurial elements. It possibly may pay better to 
apply all this to tillable land, but that is not now 
the question. - Plenty of manure will usually make. 
a thick growth of grass, but when there seems to 
be a lack of seed, it should be sown, first using a 
fine-toothed harrow to scarify the ground, followed 
by an application of bone, or of very fine stable 
manure, or both together. It is of little use to ex- 
pect paying fertility on the old natural pastures of 
the East without some manure. PHILIP SNYDER. 


A Spring Berry-Cart. 


The engraving shows a cheaply made cart, pro- 
vided with springs for the safe transportation of 














A SPRING BERRY-OART, 
berries of all kinds from the field to the housé or 


place of shipment. The wheels and axle of a com- 
mon sulky will answer well for the running gear. 
The arrangement of the frame and position of the 
springs are very readily seen from the illustration. 


<a 
soo 





Maxt-Sprovuts.—In reply to several inquiries, 
we would say that it is not necessary to cock or 


steam malt-sprouts. For milch cows, soakthemin 3 


warm water for a few hours, and if the cows do 
not eat them readily, sprinkle a little corn meal 
over them, or something else that they particulariy 
like. One correspondent writes us that he has 
been told that they will bicat the cows. We have 
fed them for twenty years, and never perceived 
even the very slightest tendency in this direction, — 






See 
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A House Costing $3,600. 
D. W. KING, ARCHITECT. 
enrersy 
These drawings represent a modified Queen Anne 


village residence, designed to meet the requirements of 









































Fig. 2.—FRONT ELEVATION. 


a family of musical tastes, and contains eleven rooms, 


namely: parlor, dining-room, music-room and kitchen on * 


the first story, four bed-rooms and a bath-room on the 
second story, one storage room and 
One servant's room ‘in the attic, with 
all the required halls, pantry, and an 
abundance of closet room. The rooms 
cn the first story were arranged in 
strict accordance with the ideas of the 
owner, who desired that the parlor, 
which is also used as a sitting-room, 
should not connect directly with the 
other rooms. The building is situated 
upon a rise of ground, occupying a lot 
fifty by one hundred feet, and com- 
mands a delightful view of the sea and 
surrounding hills. There is a cellar 
under the entire house, six and one 
half feet in hight, with outside steps, 
windows, and the usual plank stairs 
accessible from the kitchen. The 
hight of the first story is nine feet, of 
the second story eight and one half 
feet, and of the attic, seven and one 
half fect in tlie clear. The cellar is 
excavated to a depth of three and one 
half feet below the grade line, and the 
loose earth not required in grading re- 
moved from the grounds. The footings 
areof large,flat stones, bedded in cement 
mortar, and properly leveled. The foundation walls and 
chimneys are of good, hard-burned brick, laid in cement 
mortar. The outside of foundation wails below the grade 
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Fig. 4.—FIRsT sTORY. 


r Mine are thoroughly plastered with Portland cement. The 
chimncys are brought together in the attic and carried 








above the roof in one stack. The fines are built separate 
and continuous to the top, All exposed brickwork is 
laid in red mortar, with the joints neatly pointed and 
washe.| with dilute acid and oiled with two coats of best 
linseed oil, stained with Venetian red. Facings of fire- 
places are of pressed brick, with glazed tile hearths, 
supported upon four-inch trimmer arches, leveled with 
concrete. The arca leading to cellar has brick walls and 
blue-stone steps and coping. Cellar door and windows 
have blue-stone flag sills of usual dimensions, properly 
built in the brickwork. Iron thimbles and heater pipes 
are set where directed. The rooms in the attic are 
plastered one good coat. All closets in two coats, 
troweled smooth ; all other rooms and the halls through- 
out, are hard-finished on two coats brown mortar and 
seasoned lath. The frame of the house is of sound, sea- 
soned spruce timber of the following dimensions: 

Girders, * by 8 inches. [ wae and Window Studding, 


Sills, 4 by 8 inches. by 4 inches. 
Floor Beams, 2 by9 inches. | Rafters, 2 _by 6 inches. 


Headers & Trimmers,4 by 9ir.| Hip and Valley Rafters, 3 by 
Attic Ceiling Beams, 2 y in.| 8 inches. 
Outside Studding, 3 by din. | Plates, 4 by 6 inches. 
Veranda Sills, 4 by 6 inches. | Veranda Beams, 8 by 6 in. 
Veranda Plates, 4 by 6 inches.| Veranda Rafters, 3 by 4 in. 
Bridging, 2 by 2 inches. | Veranda Ceiling Beams, 2 by 
Inside Studding, 2 by 4 inches 4 inches, 

The beams, studding and rafters are placed sixteen 
inches from centers, with a row of double cross-bridging 
in the middle of the widest span. The angles of all parti~ 
tions are firmly anchored at their joinings, to prevent the 
cracking of plaster. The exterior of the building is 
sheathed with sound, surfaced hemlock,thoronghly nailed 
to each bearing. The side walls are covered with heavy 
builder's paper, and the lower story, to the belt course, is 











Fig. 1.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW. 


covered with clear, white pine beveled siding. The roofs, 
gables, and side walls of the second story are shingled 
with best quality eighteen inch white pine shingles, laid 
five inches to the weather. The cellar window frames 
have one and one-half inch jambs and two inch plank 
sille, one and one-half inch sash glazed with single-thick 
glass, hinged at the top. All other window frames have 
one and one-eighth inch jambs and two inch rebated sills, 
with one and one-eighth blind-hanging stiles, all of 
white pine. Casement window sash, one and three- 
fourths inch thick, glazed with single-thick glass and 
hung with loose pin japanned iron butts, and provided 
with snitable fastenings, All other sashes are one and 
one-half inch thick, glazed with double-thick French 
glass and balanced with cast-iron weights and best hemp- 
en cord. Outside rolling blinds to all, except the cellar 
and attic windows, properly hung and provided with 
suitable fastenings. 

The corner boards, gutters, cornices, finials, crestings, 
veranda posts, railing, outside steps, belt courses and 
water table, all of white pine as shown on the draw- 
ings. The floors throughout are of kiln-dried yellow 


pine, well driven together and securely nailed to each - 


bearing. Veranda floors laid in paint. The architraves, 
wainscoting, and skirting boards in the kitchen are of 
yellow pine. The kitchen sink is wainscoted in the 
usual way with a cupboard door, the whole finished with 
one coat of wood-filler and two coats of Crockett’s pre- 
servative. The main stairs are of yellow pine with 
turned ash newels, moulded rails and ballusters, finished 
with one coat of wood-filler and three coats of Crockett’s 
preservative, rubbed smooth with pumice stone and oil. 
All other inside woodwork is of clear white pine, 
stained to imitate mahogany in the first story and finished 
with two coats of Crockett’s preservative,rubbed smooth, 
The woodwork of second story left natural color, finished 
with two coats of preservative. with the exception of 
bath-room, which will have three coats, 

The woodwork in attic aud cellar, and all exterior 











metal and woodwork, is painted in two coats of white 
lead and linseed oil. Pantry and closets are provided 
with shelves and wardrobe hooks in the usual manner. 
Hard wood saddles to all doors, and rubber-tipped door- 


stops are placed iu the base where required. The front. 






























Fig. 3,—-REAR ELEVATION. 


door has raised panels and mouldings both sides, with 
tinted glass in the upper part. The attic doors are oneand 
one-quarter inch in thickness, with four plain panels. 
All the other doors are five-pancled 
and moulded, double face, one and 
one-half inch for main rooms, and 
single face, one and one-quarter inch 
for closets, all of clear, seasoned white 
pine. The outside cellar door is 
strongly built of tongued and grooved 
white pine. The one and one-quarter 
inch doors have rim locks, all uthers 
have brass-faced mortice locks, with 
brass bolts, and nickel-plated keys. 
The front door has bronze knobs, 
roses, drops and escutcheons, and 
loose-joint bronze butts. Front door 
lock has night attachment. 

The attic doors have brown minerai 
knobs, and black japanned roses, drops 
and escutcheons, and cast-iron butts. 
All other doors have black porcelain 
knobs, and imitation bronze furniture, 
with sash locks to match. The flash- 
ings, linings of gutters and all leaders, 
are of I. C. charcoal tin, painted two 
coats. A gong bell with all the re- 
quired attachments is put in the front 
hall, with a bell pull to match front 
door knob. Asuitable Raymond fur- 
nace, with registers and pipes complete, kitchen range, 
a forty-gallon galvanized iron boiler, galvanized iron 
sink, planished copper bath tub, wooden wash trays, 
and a Zane’s sanitary water-closet, with all the necessary 
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Fig. 5.—SECOND STORY. 


cocks, traps, vent pipes and soil pipes, are properly set 
and connected, and put incomplete working order, ready 
for occupancy. Two different designs for the dormer 
window oyer the hall in the attic, are shown in figures 1, 
2, and 3, either of which can be used with good effect. 
The design would be greatly improved for a country 
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dw viiing, or the addition of a veranda in front, extend- 
ing from the end of the music room to the front door, 
The cost of building the same would be about two hun- 
dred dollars. 

Estimate io a 





















105 yards excavating, @ 30 cents................... 31.50 

21 ,000 Bric *ks, furnished and laid, "@ $16 per M.. 836.00 

816 yards plastering, @ 35cents................ «+. 285.60 

60 yards one coat work, @ 2) cent: kenessoucasecess 12.00 

50 running feet Bluestone, @Xcents..... 15.00 

4,000 feet Hemlock Sheathing, @ $2U so M. 80.00 

11,000 feet Framing Timber, @ m4 per M 220.00 

30 squares of Shingles, @ $4.50....... 135.00 

1,160 feet ” veled W. P. Siding. @ 4% ce’ 52.20 

2, 500 feet Y.P. Fooring, @ 4% cents..... 112.50 

ig 200 feet W. P. Finishing Lumber, @ 5 cents. 60.00 

W. P. turned Posts, @ $4.50..... ......... 13.50 

iruieiag feet outside Railing, @ $1 4.00 

. running feet Cresting, @ 15 cents. 3.30 

BWA, MiMi Be ho nna cs ccocvecs 3.00 

4running feet Lattice W: ork, @ %5 cents..... ... 38.00 

8 Cellar Windows complete, @ RR Re re 12.00 

24 Windows with trimmings, complete, @ $10.. 240.00 

Se ee ne I ee leabe 5.00 

iFroat “* “* “ S) iecaeececes 10.00 

12 Room doors “ se = @ $i. 84.00 

9 Closets “ bas - @ $5. 50.. 49.50 

1,600 running feet Architraves, @ $5..............006 80.00 

640 running feet Skirting, @ 5cents. .............. 82.00 

2Ww ood Mantels and Grates, complete.......... 60.06 

et, BEER SERIE fer % 72.00 

10 kegs ‘Nails, SRE Re ee ).00 

po SO ere 10.00 

Flishing, Tin Work and Leaders 60.00 

Painting and GIAZING....... .ccccccccecessseces 175.00 
Range, Plumbing, Gas Fitting and Heating. 500. 

Cartage and Labor, not included in above 330.90 

Builder’s Profits and Incidentals........... 311.70 
Architect's Fees 71.8 





Animal Ailments. 


. > 

Warstes.—M. F. Pass, Duplin County, N. C., has two 
ten months old calves afflicted with ‘ wolves,” and 
wishes to know what these ‘‘ wolves” really are, by 
what causes produced, and how best cured. The 
“ wolves’ in question are truly “* in sheeps’ clothing,” 
for in themselves they are innocuous, except by the 
injury done to the hide. These are the Jarve of the 
G@strus bovis, a large and beautiful gad-fly, which, flying 
about in the Jate summer months, selects the backs of 
the youngest and most tender of the bovine race as a fit 
place wherein to deposit its eggs, which it accomplishes 
by piercing the skin with the weapon provided by nature, 
The egg is at once hatched before the wound closes, and 
the tail of the larva or grub occupies the opening. From 
the first, there is more or less fluid present in the tumor 
thus created, and which visibly increases towards the 
time for the escape of the maggot. If not disturbed, the 
larva remains in its cell until the following spring, 
when it forces itself through the opening and falls to the 
ground—occupying in the process of boring out a period 
of thirty-six or forty-eight hours, At first very soft in its 
consistence, on exposure it soon hardens and seeks a 
a hiding place, where it remains in chrysalis form for six 
weeks, At the expiration of this time it comes out of 
its shell a perfect fly, and seeking its mate, repeats the 
doings of its ancestors. The only injury to the animal is 
to its hide, in which the puncture often remains perma- 
nently open, and moreover the seat of the worbles,as the 
tumor is often called, is often found by the tanner to be 
weakened and more liable to crack than other parts. 
There is much that is interesting in the natural history 
of the gad-fly and its progeny. The proper treatment 
consists in squeezing out the grubs, enlarging the open- 
ing, if necessary, by a clean incision with a sharp knife. 
If every farmer would practice this, the grub would be 
exterminated in a few years. Of course no internal 
remedies are called for, and the sulphur, spirits of tur- 
pentine, etc., so highly recommended by the ignorant, 
may be retained for other purposes. 

L. P. Williams, Lincoln County, W. T., writes on the 
same subject as above, and asks for cause and remedy. 
We can add nothing in the way of treatment to what we 
have already said, except that the grub is more easily 
removed after the tumor has attained a considerable size. 


Leaky Teats.—S. C. Case, Oakland County, Mich., 
writes us: ‘* Can you inform me of a practical method 
of preventing leaking from a too easy milking cow ?” 
Such a condition in a cow as that descrfbed is a serious 
one, in an economical point of view at least. It depends 
upon a structural form of the parts that cannot well be 
remedied. In a majority of cases, the sinus or cavity 
into which the milk-bearing ducts open, and which is 
situated at the base of teat, or the teats, is unnatur- 
ally large, as is also the canal running throngh the teat, 
so that the parts cannot sustain the pressure of even a 
moderate amount of milk without leaking. The only 
practical remedy is to relieve the udder and teat by 
milking more frequently. 

OvERWORKED Mutze.—C. A. Sanford, Stutsman Co., 
Dakota, has a mule, eight or ten years old, kind and 
willing, that has the utmost difficulty in raising her hind 
parts after getting on her fore feet. She acts as if strained. 
He asks for the cause and remedy. The poor beast has 
been overworked, as the correspondent suggests, and is 





consequently suffering from the effects of such overwork | because the fragrance of its flowers resembles that of the 
upon the nervous system. In other words the mule is | true Jessamine. It is a mistake to call Jasminum nude 


more or less paralyzed, although he may be able “to 
work her, notwithstanding her weakness,” A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast, and it would be for the 
interest of both owner and beast to spare the animal 
from all work or to give her a final “ mustering out” for 
all time. The latter would undoubtedly be the best 
policy. 


Mitk1ne TuBeEs.—M. R. Poucher, Charleston County, 
S.C. Milking tubes are not to be recommended, on ac- 
count of the injury liable to be done to the delicate 
structure, even in the hands of the skillful. The injury 
committed may result in inflammation of the parts fol- 
lowed by an impervious condition of the teat or teats. 
Their use is in every way an unnatural proceeding, and 
can in no way take the place of the hands. {t would be 
more economical to hire the extra hands than to buy and 
use the tubes, 


Swine Pracue.—W. C. Lewis, Costilla County, Cal., 
writes us that he has lost twelve or thirteen pigs, three 
to six months old, from an unknown disease. They all 
eat heartily their feed of boiled potatoes and barley. They 
are taken with a chill and fall as in a fit, and after death 
they swell up and the abdomen becomes black. As treat- 
ment, has tried castor oil, lard oil, sulphur, etc., given 
with warm milk. On post-mortem examination the 
bowels seem all right and can find nothing out of order. 
The disease in question is undoubtedly swine plague or 
hog cholera, which is unusually prevalent in all sections 
of the country at the present time. The disease assumes 
various phases, but is strictly a fatal malady and not 
amenable to treatment in the present state of our 
knowledge. The first thing to be done in all cases is to 
separate the sick from the healthy and to remove them 
on the slightest manifestation of symptoms. Keep them 
under strict surveillance, at a distance from the others, 
Bury at once deeply every carcass, and introduce no 
newly-purchased swine into the same quarters until time 
aud disinfectants have rendered them safe. Feed on soft 
food, such as well boiled barley or rye. Give mustard, 
sulphur or animal charcoal in the food or with the drink, 
and allow plenty of fresh water. As disinfectants, use 
chloride of lime, copperas, diluted carbolic acid, etc. 
Destroy all litter and fodder which have come in direct 
contact with those affected. While there is little hope of 
recuvery after an attack, yet undoubtedly something may 
be done in the way of good nursing, comfortable and 
clean, dry quarters, proper food, good ventilation, etc, 





Chat with Readers. 


—_>— 
Land on Tideewater.—J. P. Paul, Essex Co., N. J. 
One whose property is upon a salt-water bay, owns to low- 
water mark, unless there is some State law to the contrary. 


What is a Horse Hoe @—Z#. B. Chase, Dakota Co., 
Minn. There is no difference between a horse hoe anda 
one horse cultivator. It is simply an instrument drawn by 
a horse for working between rows of corn, potatoes, beans, 
mangolds, turnips, etc. 


Cooking Food for Hogs.—A young farmer in New 
Jersey asks our advice in regard to cooking food, potatoes, 
etc., for forty hogs. If youare raising young pigs, it will 
pay youto give them warm food. It may or may not pay 
to cook or steam the food. 


‘* What is the Best Steamer to Cook Food for 
Hogs ??’—That is precisely what we would like to know. 
The writer has used a Prindle steamer for twenty years. 
Mr, Prindle is dead, and we believe the steamer is not now 
mabiafactured. The next steamer we put in will probably 
be one that can be used for power—and when not wanted 
for driving machinery, used for cooking. 


Grass Seeds.— William Chrishoim, Vancouver's Island, 
B.C.,and several others, have written to inquire where 
they can procure the seeds of several of the grasses de- 
scribed from time to time in the American Agricutturist. 
There have been no grasses described during the past 
year, of which the seeds may not be had of those seedsmen 
who dealin grass seeds, and that includes all the leading 
seedsmen. 


Productive Hens.—U. L. Hendricks, Northumberland 
Co., Pa., writes that he has twenty-five black Leghorn hens, 
that in 1888 laid three thousand eight hundred and ninety- 
eight eggs, and in the year ending Dec. ist, 1884, laid three 
thousand nine hundred and sixteen eggs. He feeds corn, 
‘wheat and oats, as much as they wish, and furnishes cracked 
bones and oyster-shells in abundance. Mr. H. asks that any 
one who can beat the above, may come to the front. 


Confusion of Jessamines.—Mrs. R. W. Wickwire, 
Otsego Co., N. Y., writes: ‘“‘Gelsemium sempervirens 
is the Carolina or Yellow Jessamine, and Jasminum nudi- 
florum, is also called Carolina Jessamine. Are they dif- 
ferent names for the same plant ?” The Carolina Jessamine 
is not a true Jessamine, and does not even belong in the 
same family with Jasminum. Ii gets its common name 





Jlorum, Carolina Jessamine, as it is a native of China, 


Petroleum on Roof.—F. P. writes: “In building an 
addition to my barn, I could not give the desired pitch to 
the roof, so that the water does not run off quick enough. 
Would crude petroleum do to coyer this roof with instead 
of oil paint ?” The petroleum will preserve the wood, but 
will not stop leaks. He also asks: “ Would crude petroleum 
be good for priming a barn and then paint afterwards ?”” 
The paint would not stick well if applied shortly after using. 
the petroleum. 


Nitrate of Soda for Tobacco.— Z..A. W., Va., writes: 
“Money and manure scarce. I want manure for tobacco 
planted in June; cut in August and September. What do 
you think of two hundred pounds of nitrate of soda per 
acre ?” If you use it, apply also two hundred and fifty or 
three hundred pounds of superphosphate per acre. Super- 
phosphate will improve the quality of the tobacco ; nitrate 
of soda will not, but will probably increase the crop suf- 
ficient to pay cost of manure and leave a margin of profit. 


Plum-trees and Hens.—J. G. Goddard, Suffolk Co., 
Mass., saw in the American Agriculturist the advice. to 
plant plum-trees in the poultry yard. He followed the ad- 
vice and now writes that his hens “ went at the trees, ate 
off all the leaves and they continue to keep them eaten off, 
although they have grass, weeds, corn, etc., to eat besides.” 
He adds that the advice was probably given by “ one who: 
never had any hens.” The trouble is not with the advice, 
but with the poultry. Our correspondent should get a bet- 
ter behaved breed of hens. 


Draining a Swamp.—T. Bacon, Illinois, has a swamp 
that he thinks of draining, and expects to grow on it all the 
roots that his herd of fifty Jerseys will require, but the 
neighbors tell him that such peaty soil if underdrained will 
dry up and produce no crops. This idea. originates in the 
fact that a swamp covered with coarse, semi-aquatic 
giasses, when drained, dries up and these coarse grasses die 
out and it takes some time for other and better grasses to 
come in. But for corn, potatoes, mangold-wurzels, etc., 
such a drained swamp, if rich enough or well manured, will 
prove exceedingly productive and profitable. Do not be. 
afraid. Go ahead with the work. 


Clerk or Farmer.—A young man in Lawrence, Mass., 
who is nowan enterprising market gardener, writes that 
notwithstanding the terrible winter, he has had good suc- 
cess with his lettuce and other crops. He got from one dol- 
lar to one dollar and twenty-five cents per dozen for his 
lettuce. “1 had,” he says, “ my choice of either clerking or 
farming, and being a lover of out-door life, 2 took to farm- 
ing. Whether I was right or not time will tell. I am now 
healthy and strong, and no clerk can say he has the freedom 
which we poor farmers enjoy.” ‘Is there money in farm- 
ing?” he asks and then adds: ‘If all the young men leave 
the farm, there must be money in it for those who remain, 
for farming is the basis of life.” We think “ his head is 
level,’ and wish him great success. 


Hungarian Grass in Dakota.—W. Leech asks if 
Hungarian grass can be sown to advantage ona rich bottom 
in North Dakota, It will do well wherever it can have both 
a rich soil and warm weather; with these it may be cut for 
hay in six to eight weeks aftersowing. Three pecks to one 
bushel of seed to the acre are: sown broadcast, and lightly 
harrowed in. It should be cut as soon as the head is well 
formed ; the herbage is most nutritious at this time, and all 
injury to animals is avoided. The seeds, or grains, are each 
accompanied by several small barbed bristles; when the 
seeds are ripe, these bristles become hard and sharp, and 
are said to injure the stomachs of the animals that feed upon 
them. Early cutting avoids this. The great use of Hun- 
garian grass is as asupplementary crop. When the crop of 
meadow hay is short from any cause, this can be sown after 
the amount of the deficiency is ascertained,and supply it. 
In the vicinity of New York this grass may be sown as late 
as the middle of June or the first part of July. 


Malt-Sprouts for Manure.—Mr. Frank Padett, of 
Muskegon, Mich., writes: *‘I can buy malt-sprouts at ten 
dollars per ton, and am feeding them liberally to my stock. 
But could I use them at that price ia the raw state as 
manure, especially on grass?” Possibly, but it isa great 
waste. It is taking the children’s food and giving it to dogs. 
Some people recommend bran for manure, and the other 
day at the Farmers’ Club in this city, one of the members 
advocated the use of cornmeal for manure! Cotton seed 
and cotton-seed cake, malt-sprouts and bran, all contain 
considerable nitrogen and phosphoric acid and make good 
manure. But if you feed them to sheep or hogs or steers, 
from four-fifths to nine-tenths or more of the nitrogen, and 
nearly all of the phosphoric acid are left in the manure. 
Instead of sowing the malt-sprouts on the grass, let the 
sheep, winter and summer, have all they will eat of them. . 
If the sprouts will pay for manure alone, they will certainly 
pay still better for food and manure. “ Kiln dust” is often 
used as manure. It differs from malt-sprouts only in con- 
taining so much ashes that the animals will not eat it. On 
grass land scatter a ton to the acre broadcast, early in the 
spring. We know a-man who had a lot of “kiln dust ” 
given him, provided he would draw it away. He spread it 
on a grass field about as thick as he would ordinary manure, 
and it of course killed everything except a few coarse 
weeds. He fo rot that ordinary manure contains seventy- 
five per cent or water and that malt-sprouts are dry. 
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Early Peas, 


—<—> 
There are some vegetables which we can buy in 
market as good as we can grow at home. Peas are 
not one of them. We get peas from the South, and 
they are ‘very fair, but lack the delicacy of those 
from our own garden. It is desirable, therefore, 
to get peas as early as possible. The sweet, 
wrinkled peas are not, and never will be, as hardy 
as the smooth varieties. The same is true of sweet 
corn; the extra early kinds are not as sweet as the 
later varieties ; but, like the peas, they are very 
good until we get something better. The small, 
hardy varieties of peas, like the Early Kent, will 
stand rough treatment. They can be sown the 
moment the frost is out of the surface soil, and 
after they are up, it is seldom, if ever, that they are 
seriously injured by frost. A warm, sandy soil is 
desirable, with a southern exposure, and if on the 
eastern or southern side of a wall or board fence 
or building, so much the better. The soil can 
hardly be too rich. It is a mistake to spade fine, 
light, sandy land deep for early peas. The surface 
. soil, which has been exposed to the sun is many 
degrees warmer than the soil below, which has 
only just thawed. The later varieties, planted when 
the soil is dry and warm, can be covered with two, 
three, four, or even five inches of soil, deeper or 
shallower as the soil is heavy or light; but the 
small, early peas should rarely be covered over two 
inches deep, and if the soil is wet and cold, an inch 
is sufficient. As soon as the peas appear, draw 
some earth up to the row with a hve or rake, and if 
the soil is dry and light, half an inch or so of soil 
may be pulled between or over the peas. If the soil 
is moist and heavy, it may be well to scatter a little 
stable manure on the side and on the top of the 
row. A board placed edgewise on the north side 
of the row will reflect the rays of the sun. 
Another method of hastening early peas is to 
soak them in warm water for twenty-four hours 
and then mix them with moss or light sand and 
keep them warm and moist until they sprout. 
Then sow them in the ordinary way—using plenty 
of seed. We have sown them when sprouted an 
inch long, but it is better, if the weather is not 
suitable, to check the growth of the peas in the 
house by placing them in a cellar or other cold 
place. If the land is rich, thick planting is desira- 
ble, as it favors early maturity. We make the row 
three or four inches wide and deep, and sow the 
peas in the rows, for their whole width, almost as 
thick as they will lie without touching each other. 








The Chili Pine. 


In writing of the Stone Pine of Southern Europe 
as a desirable tree for our Southern States, we 
were reminded of another tree worthy of trial in 
our southern localities—the Chili Pine. This, 
while called a Pine, dues not belong to the genus, 
though it is a‘member of the same important 
family, the Conifers. The Chili Pine (Araucaria 
imbricata) is a native of the Chilian Andes. The 
tree being of great importance to the Araucanos, a 
native tribe of the country, the name of the people 
was given to the tree. Since then half a dozen 
other Araucarias have been discovered in Brazil ani 
in Australia, and other islands in its vicinity. The 
Chili Pine was first made known by Menzies, the 
botanist of Vancouver’s expedition. The Viceroy 
of Chili gave a banquet to the officers of the ship, at 
which were served some nuts new to Menzies. He 


took some of the nuts, planted them ina box of . 


earth on ship-board, and raised five little trees; these 
reached England in safety in 1794, and were planted 
at Kew, Windsor, and other places. The tree at 
Kew (and one or two others), is still alive and a 
fine specimen. The tree is of rapid growth, and 
in its native forests reaches the hight of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet.. The branching of the tree is 
remarkably regular. The branches are produced in 
tiers, or whorls, usually of five (sometimes eight) 
horizontal branches, of which the lower ones be- 
come drooping, while those in the upper tiers curve 
upward. The trunk and branches are covered 
with thick, leathery, sharp-pointed leaves, which 





lap over one another (imbricated) so closely as to 
conceal the bark. The great number and forbid- 
ding character of these leaves have won for it the 
name of ‘‘ Monkey Puzzler’’ in the English colo- 
nies. The barren (staminate) and fertile (pistil- 
late) cones are sometimes on separate trees, but 
frequently upon the same tree. The fertile cones 
are produced at the ends of the branches, but as 
they are not ripe until the end of the second year, 
the branch is prolonged beyond them. When ma- 
ture these cones are nearly spherical and six or 
eight inches in diameter; soon after they are ripe 
they break up, the scales falling to the ground, 
each covering a single large seed. As an ornamental 
tree, the Chili Pine, as seen by the engraving, 
possesses rare merit. Its appearance has been 
compared to a “colossal bronze candelabrum,”’ 
and to “‘a gigantic dark green coral.’’ It is much 
planted in the warmer parts of England, while on 
the Island of Jersey it appears to be the most fre- 
quently planted ornamental tree. With us it can- 
not be depended upon north of Baltimore and 


——— 


THE CHILI PINE (Araucaria imbricata). 


Washington, but further south it succeeds admi- 
rably. Aside from its ornamental character, the 
tree has valuable qualities which commend it fot 
planting in southern localities. Its growth is very 
rapid, and it is able to protect itself from the at- 
tacks of animals. The wood is described as hard, 
tough, yellowish-white, beautifully veined, and as 
taking a fine polish. lt is especially valuable for 
ship-building. The tree yields a resin, which the 
Chilians use medicinally, and which would doubt- 
less be useful in the arts. The seeds of this tree 
form a large portion of the food of the Araucanos, 
who use them raw and cooked, and are said to 
even distill a spirituous liquor from them. In 
taste they closely resemble the chestnut. They are 
about tio inches long and are produced abun- 
dantly. Twenty or thirty cones is not an unusual 
number for a single tree to bear, and as each cone 
contains from two to three hundred nuts, it will 
be seen that the yield is abundant. Aside from its 
other valuable qualities, the Chili Pine is worthy 
the attention of southern planters as a nut-bearing 
tree. It shou'd be added that when the tree stands 
closely in a forest, it forms a tall, clear trunk, 
which, in South America, is used for masts. 
eres as ze 

HEN MANURE AND COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS.— 
A correspondent at Stillville, N. Y., writes us that 
he raises berries and wishes to know what price he 
can afford to pay for hen manure to make it as 
profitable as commercial fertilizers. ‘‘ Had I better 
use prepared fertilizers or buy potash, nitrate of 
soda and phosphate and mix myself. My land is 
very even; no one element seems to be lacking 
mcre than the others. I have used ground bones 
in setting out grape vines; would it pay on rasp- 
berries ?”? The value of hen manure varies greatly ; 
ten dollars per ton would be a fair‘average price 
for dry hen manure that has not been exposed to 











rain, orsuy twenty cents per heaped bushel, pressed 
down. As a rule, you cau buy what is calleda 
‘complete fertilizer,” cheaper than you can buy 
the separate ingredients and mix them yourself. 
We buy them separate, because we want to know 
just what we are using. Bone dust is an expensive 
manure and would not probably pay on raspberries, 





Forwarding Garden Vegetables, 


When the gardener gives a plant a special advan- 
tage the result of which is to cause it to produce or 
mature earlier than it otherwise would, he is said 
to “‘forward’’ it. Tomatoes will bear long before 
frost, if the seeds are sown inthe open ground. By 
sowing seeds in a hot-bed and raising the plants, 
the tomato is forwarded. If the seeds were sown 
last fall, and the plants kept in a hot-house to 
produce fruit in the early spring, that would be 
“ forcing.”?’ Cucumbers are forced under glass, 
but they may also be forwarded. For-illustration : 
to forward the cucumber, fill some four-inch pots 
with fine, rich soil, sow half a dozen cucumber 
seeds in each, and set the pots in a hot-bed, or 
stand them in a box which can be set on the sill of 
the kitchen window. Another method of starting 
the seeds, if a good piece of turf can be had, is this : 
Take up a thick, strong sod, and fit it to a shal- 
low box with the grassy side down. The sides of 
the box need not be over threeinches high. With a 
strong knife, cut the sod into squares, which should 
be according to the size of the box, three or four 
inches square. Cut quite down through the grass- 
roots and tops, to the bottom of the box, to make 
sure that the pieces can be separated readily. Sow 
several seeds in the earth of each piece of sod, 
which is of course bottom or earth-side up. Set 
this box of sods in the window or in a Lot-bed, as 
directed for the pots. Either pots or sods must 
be watered as needed. When the seeds are up and 
the plants begin to show their rough leaves, re- 
move all but two or three in each pot, or piece of 
sod. Do not pull out the extra plants, as it will 
disturb the roots of those which are to be left, but 
cut them off with a knife, or pinch them off with 
the thumb and finger nails, close to the ground. 
When the weather is settled, prepare well manur- 
ed hills in the garden. Set the pots in a pail or 
tub of blood-warm water and let them soak until 
the earth in them is wet through. Take them out and 
let them drain for an hour or two, when the ball of 
earth, with the cucumber roots, may be removed 
from the pot with a slight knock, and set in the 
bill, pressing the soil well around it. If the cu- 
cumber plarts are on pieces of sods, about a week 
before planting out these, run a knife along the 
cuts made at the beginning, before the seeds were 
sown. Some of the grass roots may have grown 
across from one piece to another; this will sever 
them, also any cucumber roots that have grown 
out of bounds. In planting these, set the sod con- 
taining the plants in the hill, letting it be an inch or 
so below the surface, and press the soil to it firmly. 
There should be prepared, beforehand, some frames 
or bottomless boxes, a foot or more square and 
high, with cotton cloth tacked over one end. Place 
one of these boxes over each hill of plants, and 
leave it there a few days. After this, on warm and 
pleasant mornings, remove the frame, setting it on 
that side of the plants from which the wind blows, 
to protect them. In the afternoon, before it grows 
cool, cover the frames over the plants for the 
night. On chilly days leave the frame over the 
plants, lifting it on one side at the bottom, and 
placing a stone to hold it up. By the time the 
plants become too large for the boxes, the weather 


| will be warm enough to expose them night and 


day. Treated in this manner the plants will bear 
several weeks before those from seed sown in the 
open ground. They have been ‘‘ forwarded” by 
sowing the seeds under glass, or in the house; 
preserving them from any check, by covering them 
after they were planted out, has also forwarded 
them. Attention to watering and an occasional 
treat of liquid manure will forward them still more. 
Many other plants may be forwarded in a similar 
manner. But closely follow the directions given. 























Sowing Superphosphate. 
Sal 

Superphosphate of lime made from Carolina 
rock, or any other rock phosphate, or from animal 
eharcoal or burnt bones, can be sown in direct con- 
tact with the seed without injury. Some of our 
so-called ammoniated superphosphates contain 
organic matter that may injure small and delicate 
seeds. Insuch acase our own plan is to mix the 
superphosphate with sifted coal ashes or dry earth. 
If superphosphate is sown broadcast, we should sow 
three hundred pounds per acre instead of two hun- 
dred pounds, and if possible work it into the soil two 
or three inches deep. Superphosphate, though solu- 
ble in water, will not 
sink down into the soil, 
and hence it may lie on 
the surface and be of no 
benefit to the roots be- 
low it. Work it in with 
a harrow, or cultivator, 
or gang-plow. On sod 
land we use an improved 
harrow with a boy to 
ride and drive, and work 
itin as deep as the sod 
will admit. If you have 
a drill- with a fertilizer 
attachment, it is an easy 
matter to sow the super- 
phosphate in the best 
possible mavner. The 
manufacturers are now 
furnishing superphos- 
phate sufficiently fine, 
and dry enough to drill. 
But if such is not the 
case, empty the super- 
phosphate upon the barn 
floor, run it through a 
sieve, break up all lumps 
that will not go through 
the sieve, and then sift 
again. If moist, mix dry 
coal ashes with it, and 
pass the whole through 
the sieve. You will then 
have no difficulty in sow- 
ing it. Do not mix lime 
or unleached wood ashes 


with the  superphos- 
phate. A really good 
article of superphos- 


phate is not unfrequent- 
ly moist and sticky, and 
difficult to sow, and is 
worth more than the 
finer and drier article. 
We say this that you 
may have some consola- 
tion and compensation 
for the labor in sifting 
and preparing the article 
for the drill. In drilling in superphosphate with 
oats, barley, peas, or spring wheat, of course all 
the tubes are used. For corn, potatoes, beans, 
ete., we sow only inthe tubes where the seeds run. 
Our own plan for using superphosphate for pota- 
toes, is to mark out the rows, and drill in the super- 
phosphate in the rows, directly under where the 
potatoes are to be planted. It is much easier and 
quicker than scattering the superphosphate along 
the rows by hand, or dropping it in the hill, and 
far better than sowing it broadcast. We plant 
potatoes in rows thirty-five inches apart, and about 
fifteen inches apart in the rows. We say thirty- 
five inches, because the tubes of our drill are seven 
inches apart. We have found great advantage 
from drilling in superphosphate in this way for 
potatoes, corn-fodder and beans. The drill puts 
the superphosphate down into the earth below the 
seed, and just where the young roots can get 
hold of it, and it gives them a good siart. 


i 

Smut on Sweet Corn.—A correspondent at 
Athens, Pa., writes: “If you can tvll how to pre- 
vent smut in sweet corn, it will be vorth millions 
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to market gardeners.”” Not quite so much as that, 
we think. There are some things which even 
the Agriculturist cannot do. We cannot, for in- 
stance, stop weeds from starting and growing. 
Something may be done by stopping the weeds 
from scattering their seeds, and so with smut and 
similar troubles. If all diseased ears and stalks, 
when they first show the disease, are cut and burn- 
ed, it will go far towards exterminating the trouble. 





A Prize Dorking Cockerel. 
pias” 


The last winner of the Dorking cup at the great 
Palace and Birmingham shows, was pronounced 





A PRIZE COLORED DORKING COCKEREL. 
Re-engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


the best specimen of itsclass ever seen. We here- 
with present an engraving of this remarkable bird. 
The Dorkings are stout-built fowls, with short, 
featherless, pink legs. The fifth toe on each foot 
is a peculiar leading characteristic that has become 
firmly fixed by careful breeding. A fowl without 
this extra toe would surely fail to win a prize as a 
pure blood in any poultry show. The White Dor- 
king is considered the original type of this class of 
fowls. In the Silver-gray Dorkings, the cock has 
a white saddle and hackle, and a black breast and 
tail. The Colored Dorking is rweh like the Silver- 
gray, and by many poultrymen the two sorts are 
not considered as distinct bi ceeds. The Colored 
Dorking is the largest of all in the class, and has a 
darker plumage than the Silv r-yrays. The Dor- 
king has long held the first pl ce among English 
table-fowls. An objection to s 1 kinds of Dorkings 
is their tenderness. They do not do well, espe- 
cially the young chicks, unless yood care is given 
them. Asa general rule th highly developed 
domestic animals are the mos : inclined to be ten- 
der, and therefore need carefi! attention. Under 
proper treatment they are her thy, and profitable. _ 
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Advantages of Spring Seeding for Grass. 
LE? wet 


The stocking of cultivated fields with grass and 
clover seed in the spring was almost universal in 
this country fifty years ago, and more. It was 
accompanied very generally with the sowing of 
oats, or barley, the grain being plowed, or harrowed 
in, the ground leveled with a bush-harrow, and the 
grass seed sowed upon the surface, immediately 
following the bush. Sometimes the ground was 
gone over again with the bush, orroller, to give a 
slight covering to the seed, and to firm the sur- 
face. The two crops upon the same soil, in one 
season, was thought to be economy of labor. But 
there was always a seri- 
ous objection to this 
practice. The oat crop, 
if it was stout, smother- 
ed the grass and clover, 
and if drought came on 
soon after the oats were 
cut, most of the grass 
withered and there was 
said to be a “poor catch” 
of the seed; the work 
must be done over again. 
Not a few old atyle 
farmers still follow this 
method of seeding. In 
later years, progressive 
farmers have experi- 
mented with early fall 
sowing of grass and 
clover without any grain 
crop. There should be 
a previous rotation of 
corn, or potatoes, or 
other hoed crops, with 
abundant fertilizers from 
‘the stable, and deep 
plowing and a thorough 
fining of the soil with 
the harrow, and firming 
of it with the roller. 
This work, if done in 
September, rarely fails 
to give a satisfactory 
catch of the seed, and to 
make a thick, heavy sod 
the following season, 
and to bring a perma- 
nent meadow, that, with 
occasional top dressing, 
may be kept in meadow 
for a long series of years, 
always provided that 
there is but one crop of 
hay cut in the season, - 
and the aftermath is not 
grazed. The main objec- 
tion to this practice is, 
that it comes ata time in 
summer when the teams 
are not at their best, and wanted for more pressing 
labors in other directions. There is a strong 
temptation for farmers of limited means to delay 
the fall seeding, if they approve of it, until Novem- 
ber, when the young grass and clover just starting 
is liable to be thrown out by the freezing and thaw- 
ing, and to perish. The late fall and early winter 
often furnish favorable weather for plowing, and a 
thorough preparation of the soil for seeding. The 
more of this that can be done in a season of com- 
parative leasure, the better. Seed sowing at this 
time is not a safe practice in this latitude. But in 
the early spring, when the frost is out, and the 
ground is sufficiently dry for plowing, sow the 
grass seed and give it the benefit of the whole sea- 
son, to make roots, and lay the foundation fora 
meadow. This is not likely to be done with a 
grain crop sown.at the same time. It cannot be 
done upon our long abused soils without manure 
and thordugh preparation. The stirring and 
mellowing of the soil isa substitute for manure, 
only within limits easily reached. The best results 
are to be gained with a liberal application of fertil- 
izers, and a thorough preparation of the soil; 
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Feeding and Care of Sheep. 


—<——. 


The better sheep are cared for, the larger the 
profit to the owner. The flock-master should un- 
derstand the relative value of grasses, and the 
varieties of winter feed, and possess a sort of in- 
stinctive judgment in matters reiating to sheep. 
Taking into account the various conditions of food, 
climate, and conformation of country, he will have 
to select the breeds best adapted to his require- 
ments. Ordinary flocks may be greatly improved 
by the introduction of a pure-bred ram possessing 
specially desired characteristics. Where a good 
market for either wool or mutton is available, the 
sheep should be such as will best meet the demand. 
The habits and instincts of sheep should be as 
nearly as possible adapted to the character of the 
range they are to occupy, as the process of accli- 
matizing is often a very costly one. The heavy- 
framed Cotswolds and the plump Leicesters would 
not improve on a poor and impoverished soil, or 
under conditions necessitating their carrying their 
heavy weight of flesh and fleece up the mountain 
sides. The lighter and nimbler breeds are the best 
adapted to upland country, while the heavier sorts 
thrive most on the rich and succulent grasses of 
the plain. The original Cotswolds were, however, 
natives of a somewhat hilly district. Merinos are 
poor mutton-sheep, and are bred mostly for their 
fine wool. They are thrifty and hardy, and will 
pick up a living on scanty pastures. The more 
active breeds of sheep will not endure close con- 
finement in winter without injury. It is well to 
avoid, as much as possible, the driving of sheep 
along dusty roads. The dust irritates the skin 
and causes discomfort. A few head of sheep can 
always be maintained on the average farm; by 
picking around the fence corners they will afford 
a certain modicum of wool and mutton for family 
use, or for special occasions, such as threshing and 
harvesting. But little trouble is taken with these 
as a rule; although, on that very account, they 
frequently cause a good deal. If several of the 
sheep sheuld die, or a large proportion of the 
lambs be lost, it would not be surprising under the 
circumstances. Sheep are valuable on a farm “as 
fertilizers”’ and as useful aids in ridding the land of 
weeds. They will also yield an annual crop of 
wool and lambs in proportion to the care with 
which they are treated. A good clip of wool anda 
couple of lambs annually, is not a bad interest for 
a ewe’s feed and care. There is an old saying to the 
effect that gold is found in the track of every 
sheep. Indeed, every bushel of corn fed to sheep 
should realize a dollar in value. No stereotyped 
rules as to feeding can be relied on as useful. 
Feed as they need it, and-with no niggard -hand, 
either in winter or during the summer. When the 
pasture is bare, increase the rations of grain, bran 
and green fodder. Sheep in poor condition often 
lose much of their wool in the spring. It is pain- 
ful to see the poor sheep panting in the field with- 
out adequate shade and sufficient water. Scab is 
often the result of an impoverished state of the 
blood. A little salt and sulphur, occasionally, will 
assist in purifying it. The soil of worn-out farms 
may be gradually but effectually recuperated by 
the adoption of the hurdling system on limited 
areas, seeded thick to rye in the fall, to vetches or 
peas and oats in the spring, and to rape or turnips in 
thesummer. By turning the sheep into these when 
sufficiently grown to afford a good feed, the crop 
may be grazed in succession (excepting the roots) 
simplyby removing the hurdles to fresh ground from 
time totime. The turnips will furnish excellent feed 
in the fall and winter, when not liable to be frozen 
in the ground, and the green food should always 
be supplemented with grain of some sort, fed in 
troughs. The advantage of the plan consists in 
fertilizing the soil, and in the fact that, if not 
eaten down too close, the rye or other green feed 
will have grown up again when the flock has gone 


the round of the field. The X-shaped hurdles are 


the most convenient, being easily turned over and 
Temoved from place to place. Sheep fed on green 


@loyer are apt to bloat, and should be carefully 





watched.. Barn doors should not be left open lest 
the sheep get a surfeit of grain. 

Ewes with early lambs should be generously fed, 
to enable them to bring the lambs well forward 
when prices for meat are high, and without detri- 
ment to the growth of their own fleeces. Alter- 
nations of shelter and exposure, of rich feed and 
poor feed, cause ‘‘checks”’ in the fibre of the 
wool, and thereby lessen its value. A healthy ewe 
will yield an abundant flow of milk if judiciously 
fed and cared for. The best quality of hay should 
be given, for although sheep will eat what cattle 
will not, they are dainty in some respects and 
certainly appreciate wholesome food. Roots should 
be given every day when there is no pasture, and 
the extra condition of the sheep will surely coin- 
pensate for the cost. A handful of either oats, 
corn or peas per head, should be given with their 
fodder at least once a day. Sheep like to see the 
food they pick at, and should not be fed late in the 
day. Frozen turnips are not good for ewes far 
advanced in pregnancy. A sloppy mash of bran 
or a little corn meal, seasoned with salt and 
scalded, will be of mutual benefit to the ewe and 
the lambs. Clover hay, if cured when not too ripe, 
and also Timothy, make excellent fodder for 
sheep; oat-straw, and peas and oats green-cured, 
are also very good indeed. 

Variety of food produces the best results. Man- 
golds and turnips (especially Swedes), cre much 
relished. In England large patches are grown, and 
the cost of harvesting and manuring saved by turn- 
ing the sheep into the fields to eat them down. In 
this country, however, on account of the hard 
frosts, sucha plan would not answer. It saves the 
teeth to slice or pulp the roots, and then sprinkle 
them with a little bran or meal. For fattening ewes 
or wethers, pea-meal is a most nutritious food. 
Beans are also good. The roots should not be al- 
lowed to freeze after taking them out of the cellar. 
A yood-sized rack or racks under the shed wil] pre- 
vent the fodder from being trampled under foot. 
Sheep like to pull the pods from the pea and bean 
straw, but eat very little of the stalks. A large 
quantity of rich manure will be manufactured by 
the tramping of the sheep under the sheds during 
the winter, if they be kept well littered. The sheds 
should be water-proof, and open on the side shel- 
tered from the wind by the barn, or other out- 
building. Sheep like to have plenty of room, and 
low dirty sheds are unsuitable. Sheep will stand 
any amount of dry cold without injury. Old and 
inferior sheep, and those having defective teeth, 
should be gradually weeded out of the flock, and 
only the young and thrifty ewes kept for breeding. 
The poor ones must be fed up forthe butcher on 
soft, nutritious food. It is not good to allow sheep 
to rush about, or scramble for their food; the 
quieter they can be kept the better. Salt may be 
given whenever they seem to relish it, and a little 
flour of sulphur mixed with meal, and fed occasion- 
ally, will assist in lessening tbe liability to ticks. 
Weak animals of all kinds, especially sheep, are 
the most subject to attacks from parasitic insects. 

Ewes about to lamb should be carefully watched 
and attended to. Many lambs may be saved bya 
little extra care at this critical period. Shoulda 
ewe having a good udder chance to lose her lamb, 
she may be pressed into the service as nurse to 
some unfortunate whose mother is minus her milk. 
If the skin of the foster-lamb be rubbed with that 
of the dead one, the mother of tke latter will more 
readily adopt it. A warm compartment in either 
the barn or cellar should be selected for all yeaning 
ewes and theirlambs. They can then be attended 
to without much inconvenience on cold nights. It 
pays to sacrifice a few hours rest occasionally, in 
order to save the lambs. Should the lamb find it 
difficult to suck at first, the teat should be guided 
into its mouth, and it should be seen to that the 
mother has a sufficiency of milk. Lambs can be 
brought up systematically by hand, but in most 
farm houses, cause a considerable amount of 
trouble to the inmates. When theewes and their 
lambs are reconciled to each other, they may be 
placed ina larger pen, or if the weather be mild, 
be turned out in the paddock. Ewes need good 
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feeding in order toinsure a plentiful milk supply. 
Ample shade and free access to water should be 
provided forthem when at pasture. Sheep should 
be turned out to grass in the spring by degrees, as 
the suddea change from dry to succulent food is apt 
to scourthem. Those fed partially on roots will 
not be so much affected by the change. A pugna- 
cious “ billy-goat,” if allowed to run with the flock, 
sometimes proves a protector from the attacks of 
dogs. On the mountain sides, a good Scotch 
Collie will save the shepherd an immense amount 
of labor, and if well trained, will start for the dis- 
tant hills and ‘round up” the sheep for tke fold 
with no other instructions than a word and a wave 
of the hand. Collie pups suckled by ewes, will re- 
main with the flocks for days as their sole guardians. 
While imperfectly trained dogs will spring at sheep, 
and half worry them, the model sheep-dog will con- 
tent himself by barking, and heading off all run- 
aways. Sheep on ordinary farms should have a 
small evening ration of grain to induce them to 
come up tothe barnyard to be folded. I prefer 
this plan to Jeaying them in the field exposed to 
attacks from prowling curs. 

When about to wash the sheep,a creek or pool hay- 
ing clean and sloping grassy banks should be select- 
ed, and the animals allowed to graze close at hand, 
so as to partially dry their sodden fleeces before trav- 
elling on the road. Lambs maybe weaned at six- 
teen weeks old, and the ewes then gradually dried 
up. All dirty tags should be removed from the 
wool before shearing. No filth should be allowed 
to accumulate anywhere or at any time. Should 
the weather turn cold after washing, provide shel- 
ter until the fleece is dry, and also after shearing. 
Do not clip before the weather becomes warm and 
settled. Thereis often aloss from too much hurry, 
while on the other hand, late shearing causes much 
discomfort and loss of wool. Separate rams from 
the flock at midsummer, and reintroduce them 
when the cold weather begins. Put the ewes and 
lambs at weaning time into fields far apart, and Jet 
a few dry ewes or wethers accompany the latter 
until they acquire confidence. A bath of tobacco- 
water (tepid), is a good tick destroyer, and a little 
snuff blown up the nostrils, or tar smeared around 
them, are more or less popular remedies for grub 
in the head. Foot-rot mostly affects flocks pas- 
tured on coldand wet bottomlands. Scab, though 
very infectious, may be generally prevented by 
strict attention to the feeding and other small de- 
tails. Roots to keep the blood cool and pure, and 
an occasional sprinkling of salt and of sulphur in 
the food, are good as preventive remedies. Highly- 
bred sheep removed from the succulent pastures 
of the plains to higher ranges, uncertain food, and 
much travelling in order to obtain it, must of course 
be expected to gain their increased hardihood, at 
the expense of their former condition. The ac- 
climatization of sheep, and its effects upon the first 
few generations, is a problem which it behooves 
every flock-owner to study, ere he embark with 
much capital in the enterprise. ZERO. 


A Good Time to Run in Debt. 


> 





We will not take the responsibility of advising 
you torunin debt. It may be allright and wise to 
do so, and it may not ; one thing is certain, itis a 
good time to make needed improvements on the 
farm and elsewhere. Pluck is better than capital. 
Do not say that we are raising too much of every- 
thing now, and that it is a good time to stop. It 
will be a great mistake. If you are going to farm 
at all, farm well. Raise good crops, keep good 
horses, cows, sheep, hogs, and poultry. Cultivate the 
land thoroughly, drain it where needed, feed stock 
liberally and make good manure, and apply it to 
the best paying crops. Have faith in the future. 
In England it is considered safe for a farmer to 
run in debt, in ofder to drain his land,,and there 
are corporations ready to loan him money for this 
purpose. You may feel confident that the products 
of man’s brains and labor, and skill, will always 
be needed. Make up your mind to do a certain 
work in the spring and get ready for it this winter. 
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Suggestions for the Cow-Stable. 
=e 

Cows cannot make good butter from poor feed. 
Keep rock salt by them at alltimes. Cows calving 
in winter, should not be exposed to drafts and be 
allowed to take cold. Give bran mashes at calving 
time, warm the water, use blankets if necessary, 
and take the best possible care of the cows. If a 
cow does not clean readily after calving, or within 
twelve hours, the after-birth should be taken from 
her by a skillful person. Every herdsman of the 
present day should understand his busineas well 
enough to do this. If not accomplished by hand, 
the next best thing isto boil two quarts of rye 
meal, and give her, repeating the dose if necessary. 
I like to feed each cow about one-half bushel of rye 
meal just before calving, commencing by giving a 
handful of meal in a gallon of boiling water toa 
feed, at first, and increasing the quantity daily, com- 
mencing about two weeks before calving. If the 
udder should become sore, swollen and inflamed, 
bathe it every two hours during the day with hot 
soap-suds, rubbing it long and gently, and drying 
with a woollen cloth. The last thing at night, ap- 
ply lard as hot as she can bearit, rubbing it in well. 
For sore teats, wash clean with warm water, and 
apply glycerine. For an obstruction in a teat, use 
a silver milking-tube. The best way to manage a 
fresh-calved cow, as far as the cow herself is con- 
cerned, is to allow the calf to suck for two to five 
days,or until you are quite sure the udder is all right. 
Then take away the calf and milk the cow five 
times a day for a while, especially if she is fed lib- 
erally for milk. Garget and milk-fever are the 
two ailments most to be feared ina fresh cow. 
The former is produced by overfeeding with con- 
centrated or stimulating food, like cotton-seed, or 
corn-meal. The best remedy to my knowledge is, 
one ounce saltpetre inthe feed. Use this medicine 
two or three times, and frequently foment the 
udder with hot soap-suds. Anything that inter- 
feres with the condition of the cow after calving 
may produce milk-fever. Exposure, too much ex- 
ercise, or nervous excitement, are all sufficient to 
bring on an attack, and a recovery is of rare oc- 
eurrence. It is the ‘‘ounce of prevention ’’ in this 
case, as in so many others, that is worth the pound 
of cure. Keep the animal quiet for a week before and 
after calving, and purse her well. Joun Dimon, 


Moving a Barbed Wire Fence. 
—ii 

In rearranging the fields and pastures of a farm, 
it is sometimes necessary to take down and move 
a barbed wire fence. Those who have never 
performed this operation will look upon it as 
avery difficult matter, as loose barbed wire is an 
unpleasant and even dangerous material to handle. 
When a fence was made, the wooden spools upon 
which the wire was wound should have been pre- 
served. In case they have been destroyea, make 
others of a similar shape. To take down the wire, 








Fig. 1.—A SULKY WIRE-HOLDER. 


proceed as follows: With a pair of strong pincers, 
draw out all the staples except those in the corner 
posts, and those at the ends of the wire. These 
are to be left in place until the wire is reeled. If 
you have a sulky corn-plow, fasten on the top of 
the frame two pieces of two by four scantling, 
each with a slot on the outer end, as in figure 1, 
They must be placed far enough apart to allow the 
reel or spool to run between them. Make a square 
axle, figure 2, of some hard, tough wood, rounding 
it where it runs in the slots of the scantling ; drive 
it through the hole in the spool, and attach a 
handle to one end of it. Place the spool on the 
frame ; remove one end of the wire from the post, 
fasten it to the spool, and while one man holds the 
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pole and steers and steadies the sulky—he will 
have to pull back a little—another turns the spool 
and winds up the wire. When a corner is reached, 
the wire is loosened, the sulky turned, and the 
winding continued. When the end of the wire 
is reached, it is carefully loosened from the post, 
and firmly fastened to the spool. 

It is best to have a separate spool for each wire, 
especially if they are of great length. The same 
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Fig. 2.—THE AXLE. 


contrivance may be used for unreeling the wire. 
Attach a gentle horse to the sulky, fasten the pole 
securely to the hames, and have a boy lead him 
slowly along the fence line. About once in fifty 
yards stop the horse, grasp the handle, move 
forward very slowly, and draw the wire straight 
and taut. If no sulky-plow is at hand, a light 
‘double-ended ”’ sled, shown in figure 3, may be 
used. A man holds the short pole extending from 
one end, steadying and pushing a little, while the 
other winds the reel. The sled is drawn forward 
by the wire as it is wound on the reel. To unreel, 





Fig. 3.—A SLED WIRE-HOLDER. 


attach a slow horse to a chain or rope fastened to 
the opposite end of the sled. A man must walk 
behind the horse and hold the pole to steady the 
sled. Managed in this way, the removal of a barbed 
wire fence is not at all the formidable operation 
that has been supposed; it can be taken down 
and set up again easily, safely, and quite rapidly. 





How to Raise Chickens. 
—>-__— 

When corn is fed to poultry, it should be sound 
and not moldy. . There are many kinds of refuse 
from the Fitchen, etc., which chickens will make 
use of as well as pigs. Certain chicken ailments 
are sometimes brought on, and very quickly, by 
the feeding of spoiled corn. In addition to the 
regular feed of laying hens, they should be freely 
supplied with oyster shells broken fine, or ground 
bone. Either of these will be eaten greedily by 
them. The coarse ground bone, which may be ob- 
tained where bone-dust is manufactured, is the 
best form in which to feed it. A five dollar hand- 
mill will, no doubt, furnish the bone-meal for a 
flock of hens. If not at hand, pound the bones 
fine with a heavy hammer or hatchet. The young 
chickens should be hatched out as early in spring 
as convenient. The earlier the chicken becomes 
fit for the market, the higher generally is the price 
paid. If not intended for market, the pullets will 
commence laying much earlier, and produce eggs 
that will bring good prices during the winter. It 
requires more labor, of course, to raise a brood of 
chickens in cold weather than during warm spring 
days. The young chicks need not be disturbed or 
fed during the first twenty-four hours after hatch- 
ing, but for the next two or three days they need 
bread soaked in warm water and fed in small quan- 
tities every three hours through the day. They 
will then eat corn-meal moistened with water, four 
times a day for a week, and three times a day in 
larger quantity. At two weeks they will eat insects 
between meals if the weather is warm. As soon 
as old enough to eat wheat screenings, they should 
have an occasional feed of them. Get some corn 
cracked at the grist-mill into about four pieces to 
each kernel, and feed that sometimes instead of 
the corn-meal. They should be kept in their coop 
in the morning until the grass is dry, and then let 
out with the hen to catch insects and pick up 
worms. Young chicks should be prevented from 
taking the gapes, as when once affected the cure is 





difficult. A very small quantity of good condition 
powders, mixed with the feed every other day, will 
prevent the gapes, and will help to get rid of the 
disease if once in the flock. Onion tops, cut fine 
and mixed with the feed, are often recommended for 
gapes. Our cure for the gapes in chickens is pre- 
vention ! Chickens have many enemies while they 
are young. Rats, cats, opossums, and weasels de- 
stroy young chicks, to say nothing about hawks. 
It is a great disappointment after having raised a 
brood of Plymouth Rocks or other choice fowls, to 
get up some morning and find all dead. This has 
been our sad experience more than once—the work 
of the bloodthirsty weasel. The only remedy is to 
make coops which can be shut perfectly tight, so 
as not to admit any of the night-prowling animals. 
The best way is to have a tight door which fits 
down over the front of the coop. This can be 
raised in daytime to admit sunlight, and closed at 
night to exclude those creatures that are found of 
young chicken. Since using this kind of coop we 
have lost but few chickens, while before only a 
small number were raised to maturity. 

There are so many different breeds of fowls that 
there is certainly an opportunity for all lovers of 
poultry to suit their own fancy. Yet it is difficult 
for a farmer to get just the kind that he wants. He 
desires a flock of hens that will lay plenty of eggs, 
produce good meat for the table, not try to sit all 
summer, or do too much running over the grain- 
fields. We have found the Leghorns excellent 
layers, but they forage too much, go to the back 
end of the farm to scratch up the corn, and fly to 
the highest part of the barn to get on the wheat 
mow or grain stacks. Most strains of Brahmas 
are intolerable sitters. We have finally made choice 
of the Plymouth Rocks -for a farm breed, although 
in some respects they may be surpassed by others. 
The fowls should be provided with a building for 
their exclusive use. With a well-planned poultry 
house the care of fowls is lessened, and the znnoy- 
ance of having them scratching everywhere is 
prevented. Considering the value of a good flock 
of chickens, the profit in keeping them well, and 
the fertilizing qualities of the manure, it is strange 
that the fowls should be neglected as they are on 
many farms. The horse and cow-stables are cleaned 
every day, why should not the hen-house? Keep 
their house clean and odorless, if you would be 
successful with fowls. Have a good floor under 
the roost, which can be scraped clean every day. 
After cleaning, sprinkle sawdust over the floor. 
Whitewash the inside of the building frequently, 
and keep the air pure. Keep lice away by placing 
tobacco leaves in the nest of the sitting hen. Pour 
a small quantity of kerosene along the roosting 
poles. If you do all this and cannot kill the lice, 
then kill the hens! In summer the chickens should 
have the run of a roomy, grassy yard, if they can- 
not be allowed at large on the farm. In winter 
feed a plenty of green food, such as cabbage leaves, 
etc. Summer and winter give the hens milk, sour 
milk or buttermilk, and the eggs will be plentiful. 
Have an arrangement for watering, so that the 
young chicks will not be tempted to drown 
themselves in the water-trough where the horses 
drink. STOOKMAN. 





EXPERIMENTS IN FEEDING Mitcx Cows,—Recent 
tests of the feeding value of brewer’s grains at the 
New York Experimental Station, yield interesting 
and valuable conclusions. Two Jersey cows, after 
being removed from the pasture, and fed for atime 
on hay, were given brewer’s grains in as large quan- 
titiesas they would eat. Two periods of this feed- 
ing, of nine days each, alternated with hay rations 
for the same length of time. The results indicate 
that the feeding of brewer’s grains. increased the 
flow of, and was not detrimental to, the quality of 
the milk. The milk, when hay was fed, churned 
quicker, at a lower temperature, and the but- 
ter was better than that produced by brewer's 
grains. In regard to flavor and keeping quality, 
there is no observed difference between the butter 
from hay, and that from grains. The conclusion 
of the experiments is that brewer’s grains, when 
sweet and fresh, are a healthful and valuable food. 
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Burning Lime on the Farm. 
 —— 


The application of lime improves the mechanical 
texture of heavy soils, and this will frequently 
compensate for its use, if the lime can be obtained 
cheaply. In many localities the farmer can burr the 
lime he needs, and thus obtain it ata much less 
cost than the market price. It is not necessary to 
build a kiln of masonry. The cheapest kiln is made 
by digging an excavation in a bank, as shown in the 
engraving. If much lime is to be burned, it will 
pay to line this excavation with brick, and place 
an iron grating across near the bottom, beneath 
which the fire is made. Whether the kiln is so 
made, or is constructed in only a temporary man- 
ner, it must be banked up in front with earth, after 
the limestone is placed init. Where the iron grat- 
ing is used, it should project out in front as far as 
the bank of earth will permit, while under it is placed 
a sheet-iron door, to close the furnace and regu- 
late the draft. A platform is built just above the 
projection of the grating, to support the earth 
banked against the rock. The top of the heap is 
covered with earth, leaving a hole in the center for 
achimney. When the kiln is only temporary, an 








A LIME “KIEN,” 


arch of large rocks takes the place of the iron 
grating, and the sides of the kiln are lined (as the 
rocks are laid in), with large stones, instead of 
brick. It will take four or five days, with a good 
fire, to burn the kiln sufficiently. 

. Lime may be burned by piling the stones in a 
conical heap above ground. Large stones are used 
to make an arch under the heap, and the cavity be- 
low the arch is filled with fuel. Immediately 
above the arch is placed a layer of dry wood, then 
a layer of stones, next a layer of wood, and so on 
until the heap is completed. The stones are laid 
rather loosely, and the entire heap is covered with 
earth to the depth of atleast afoot, to retain the 
heat, Jeaving an opening at the top for the es- 
cape of smoke. It will pay to insert a short, sheet- 
iron chimney in this opening, to increase the draft, 
asa hot fire is needed. The draft is regulated by 
opening or closing the doorway under the arch. 
Do not disturb the heap until it is perfectly cool, 
and if the lime is not to be used at once, it should 
be protected from rain by a roof,and from surface 
water by erecting a low bank about it. Where 
limestone boulders can be gathered in sufficient 
quantities, the cost of lime will be very little, and 
even when the rock must be quarried, burning 
lime will frequently yield handsome returns when 
the weather does not admit of regular farm work. 
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An InterestTine Letrer From A FarMer.—The 
son of one of the best farmers in Beam County, Pa., 


_ whom we have long known as a successful sheep 


breeder, writes us a letter from which we make a 
few extracts: ‘‘I have a cart for hauling water 
and I can water my celery, turnips and other small 
things very easily. It is of my own construction 
and I am the motive power; I can haul about forty 
gallons at one time. I read the article in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist about raising early lambs. I will 
tell you how we do it here. The Iambs begin 
coming in January; then the ewes are fed good 
hay, morning and evening, and roots at noon. As 
‘goon as the lambs will eat, they are fed oil-meal 








and bran; then we get them to eating beets and 


they soon begin to grow right lively, and about the 
latter part of April they will weigh from fifty 
pounds to seventy pounds each, and away they go 
at eight cents per pound. For the past two years I 
have been getting the ewes that have twin lambs, 
on condition that I get half of the lambs for feed- 
ing and taking care of the sheep. Last spring I 
fed eight pairs; I sold them the latter part of May 
and they averaged fifty-two pounds each. I fed the 
ewes oil-meal and bran-mash twice a day, anda 
feed of rootsat noon. We have a large barn and a 
good, warm stable, and that is a great help. You 
mentioned nitrate of soda as being a good fertilizer 
for the garden; I intend to try it. We generally 
have a pretty large pile of good barnyard manure, 
and, in view of its value for all crops, 1 think 
it might be called the ‘King of Manures,’”’ 





Swine-Raising and Pork-Making. 
—_ 

Good feeding qualities and early maturity, are 
the necessary traits in the nature of a good pig. 
The most profitable pig runs in the orchard, eats 
fallen fruit during the summer, and reaches a good 
weight by early winter, when it should be killed. 
The young pigs should come during March and 
April, and be fed all they will eat through the 
summer. During moderate fail weather, most of 
the corn fed at that time goes to the making of 
salable pork, while in cold weather, much of the 
feed is psed in keeping up the animal heat. Itis then 
plain enough that a pound of pork can be made 
more cheaply during early fallthan in winter. Pork 
products—as lard, sausage, etc., as a general rule, 
bring better prices in the fall than they do later. 
There may sometimes occur a necessity for late 
feeding, when it may be done profitably enough. 
Last autumn, the corn in many sections was badly 
injured by the early frost, so that where there were 
large fields in corn there often were large quantities 
of soft, unsalable corn. Cattle were high in price, 
and hogs low, because many had not corn enough 
to fatten them. Those who had enough poor corn 
to carry their hogs through until after New Year’s 
realized the high midwinter prices for their pork, 
and made winter feeding pay. Where winter feed- 
ing is attempted, the hogs should be provided with 
good warm pens. Ordinary pens may be made 
quite comfortable for hogs by lining them on the 
inside of the studding, so as to leave a space of 
four inches between this lining and the outside 
weather-boarding. Fill this space with sawdust or 
wheat straw and the wind cannot get through it. 

The farmer must judge for himself what breed of 
hogs is best suited to his own needs. If he wishes 
only to supply his own family with pork, and its 
products, we think the Berkshire or Essex, and 
their grades, best for his purpose. We have used 
a cross between a Berkshire boar and a Chester 
White sow, to furnish our pigs for home use, and 
find it gives an excellent quality of meat and plenty 
of lard. If one desires to feed swine for the 
butcher, and quality of meat is not everything 
required, he will find the Poland China hogs yield 
a great weight in a short time, for the amount of 
feed given them. Corn should not be the whole feed 
of a hog, throughout the year. As hungry as hogs 
generally are, corn, if fed exclusively for a long 
time, will make their appetites grow poor. Young 
pigs should be fed mostly on cooked mush. . Fat- 
tening hogs also will thrive much better when fed 
partly on mush. To make this is some additional 
labor, but I believe it will pay. We make the mush 
by placing the chop, or corn-meal, in a water-tight 
cask, boil water in a large iron kettle, and pour 
over it and mix it up. This way is satisfactory in 
the absence of a feed-steamer for the purpose of 
cooking feed for stock. In place of cooking the 
feed, we sometimes only mixed it with their slop. 
It was eaten in this form with the same relish as 
the cooked feed. Pigs kept in pens should have 
coal ashes, or fine coal given to them frequently. 
All pigs seem to require it, without respect to their 
age or condition. To kill lice on pigs, we have 
used carbolic acid and water, as for calves. Pigs 





ment of the device. 








enjoy a good rubbing, and it will help them keep a 
healthy skin, if they be rubbed sometimes with a 
stick, a corn-cob or any similar thing at hand. The 
pens should be kept clean. Use plenty of dry 
earth, or other material, to absorb the liquids run- 
ning to waste, and dry earth will prevent the foul 
odors frequently prevailing around a pig-pen; it not 
only benefits the atmosphere but the pigs as well. 


A Convenient Arrangement for Unload- 
ing Wagons. 
> 

While waiting for a train in a sixteen months old 
Nebraska town, consisting of not more than fifty 
houses, I wandered into an elevator, as a con- 
spicuous sign announced it to be, and found such 
an ingenious arrangement for unloading farmers’ 
wagons that I made asketch of it for the benefit 
of the readers of the American Agriculturist. An 
elevated floor was reached by an inclined driveway, 
and in the floor were two traps, about one foot 
wide and five feet long, so placed that the hind 
wheels of a wagon would naturally stand on them 
when it was driven upon the floor. Where the 
front wheels, would rest was a similar trap, about 
three feet wide and seven feet long, extending 
across the floor. Close to the walls and opposite 
these traps were four rods of one-half inch iron, 
extending from the ends of two stout beams, on 
which the traps rested, to two other beams, about 
ten feet from the floor. The upper beams were 
fastened to the wall, by two large bolts on which 
they turned ; the bolts being nearly two-thirds the 
distance from the rear to the front rods. Extend- 
ing forward from one of the front bars was 
alever about ten feet long, to the end of which 
was attached a cord reaching to the floor. The 
bars were kept level by a catch which was hung on 
a shaft, and dropped into place automatically by 
means of a weight projecting from one side of the 
shaft. The catch could be easily pulled out of 
position, so as to allow the forward ends of the 
bars to rise by means of a cord and pulley. In the 
rear of the rear platforms were two trap-doors, 
opening into a capacious hopper, the bottom of 
which slanted to one side and delivered into an 
elevator. While 1 was trying to make out what it 
was all for, a load of grain was driven in so that 
the hind wheels rested on the rear traps, and the 
forward ones on the front traps. The driver jump- 
ed off, and drawing the double tree pin, stepped 
his horses forward so as to clear the tongue, raised 
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A WAGON ‘ DUMP.”’ 


the traps over the hopper, took out his end-board, 
and pulling the stop out of place, the rear wheels 
sank about twenty inches beléw the floor, and the 
front ones on their trap were elevated nearly as 
much, so that the contents of the wayon box slid 
into the hopper with scarcely any help from the 
teamster, who by means of the long lever, brought 
the hanging bars to a level again, where they were 
held firmly by the catch. When one has a cellar 
directly under his barn floor, the ‘dumper’? might 
be arranged as I saw it. A similar contrivance 
with the beams’ on which the traps, themselves 
rested, might be used for dumping into a cellar 
window, or into a corn-crib, there being a suitable 
driveway constructed on one side. The engraving 
will enable the reader to understand the arrange- 
W. W. Tracy, 
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Cultivation of Oats. 
—>— 
New varieties of oats are constantly introduced. 
They have arun of popularity for a few years, and 


some other candidate takes their place. The truth 
ofthe matter is this: Oats grown in a northern 
locality are better than those grown farther south. 
The true plan, no matter what variety you select, 
isto get the oats from as far north as convenient, 
and renew the seed every two or three years. 
Oats differ from barley in doing well on sod land 
—oron almost any land, from black muck to the 
heaviest clay. Oats are grown so easily that they 
are not appreciated. They are a profitable and 
usefulcrop. The straw is good, and the grain al- 
ways in demand in market, and always wanted at 
home. No farmer ever has more oats than he 
knows what to do with. Really good, heavy oats, 
however, are scarce. Many of our oats are a dis- 
grace tous. This is not because the variety is in 
itself a poorone, but because we have grown it too 
long without change of seed, and have taken no 
pains in selecting and preparing the land for the 
crop. Late sowing means light oats. Early sow- 
ing, with other things favorable, means heavy oats 
and a good yield. We like to sow oats on land 
plowed the fall previous. Sow as early in the 
spring as the frost is out of the ground—drilled or 
broadedst as most corvenient, not less than two 
bushels of seed per acre. But as we have said be- 
fore, oats are frequently sown on sod land plowed 
in the spring and sown on the furrows. An imple- 
ment that will work the surface soil without dis- 
turbing the sod, is what is wanted to prepare the 
land and cover the seed, if sown broadcast. If 
drilled in, we like to follow with a fine-toothed 
harrow, and work the surface soil as fine as possible. 
But do not delay. Get in the seed and work the 
land afterwards or not, as the season and other 
work will permit. 





A Home-Made Revolving Horse Rake. 
PROF. C. 0. GEORGESON, TEXAS. 
i 
A strong, cheap and efficient horse rake, which 
anybody who can use tools can make, is described 























Fig. L—sBopy OF RAKE. 


as follows: It is not a new and untried device, but 
one that is far less common than it deserves to be, 
considering its usefulness and cheapness. It is 
especially useful in raking cornstalks that have 
been cut with a mower or otherwise, and tall 
weeds and other rubbish which it is desirable to 
rake into windrows preparatory to burning. It 
can also be adapted to the raking of hay and straw 








Fig. 2.—RAKE WITH SHAFTS. 


by making the teeth lighter and placing them six 
Inches or less apart. 

Figure 1 represents the body of the rake, a be- 
ing a six by six-inch beam, ten feet long. It can 


easily drawn through ordinary farm gates. The 
teeth should be made of some kind of tough wood 
well seasoned, two inches square, and the pieces 
cut about four feet long. They are then taper- 
ed slightly toward the ends, and trimmed at 
the middle to fit in holes bored with a two-inch 
auger; thus prepared, they are inserted one foot 
apart and secured in place with light bolts. At 
b, b, the beam is rounded to form journals, and 
around these the ends of the shafts can be bent, as 
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Fig. 3.—RAKE FOR TWO HORSES. 


seen in figure 2, or pieces of old iron, as the tire of 
an old wheel, may be curved round and secured to 
the shafts. Two stout pieces of the same length 
as the teeth and at right angles to these are insert- 
ed between the shafts. These rest on the lever d 
when the rake is moving, and serve to hold it in 
position with the teeth pointed toward the ground. 
The lever is hinged to a shaft at e by a bolt, and by 
pulling the handle f, when in motion, the support 
is taken from the check teeth, and the rake turns, 
depositing its load and bringing the other row of 
teeth to the ground. 

An implement of the dimensions here given is 
too heavy for one horee, hence the shafts are in- 
tended to be hooked to the hind axle of a naked 
wagon, and thus worked by a team, the driver 
riding on the wagon and operating the lever when- 
ever the rake is full. 

The rake can also be made with a pole, so as to 
hitch a team directly to it, as shown in figure 3, 
The beam should then have three journals instead 
of two, and the number of teeth even, so that the 
pole can be attached exactly at the middle. The 
figure will suggest the construction. 





Immense Potato Yields, 
—<j— 

Is it not time to stop talking about these enor- 
mous yields of potatoes? Does it do any good? 
Does any one believe that thirteen hundred 
bushels or over have been raised per acre—or at 
that rate? Ever since the American Agriculturist 
was first published we have had reports of immense 
crops. There is nothing new in the methods of 
growing the crop, orin the manner of estimating 
the yield. Itis the same old story. It would not 
be worth while to take any notice of it, except 
for the fact that some of these reports claim to be 
comparative tests of varieties. The old method 
was something like this: ‘“‘I have just dug a hill 
of potatoes, and there was a peck of potatoes in 
the hill, and as the hills are three feet apart each 
way, or four thousand eight hundred and forty 
hills in an acre, there are one thousand two hundred 
and ten bushels per acre.”” There was no harm in 
this. The man possibly believed he had a big crop 
until he dug the whole field, and then he found he 
had, say two hundred and ten bushels per acre, or 
one thousand bushels Jess than his ‘“‘experimental”’ 
hill called for. 

The ‘Recent Tests” are in this shape: The 
rows are, or might be, two feet apart aud the 
plants, not hills, one foot apart in the row. There 





of course be made longer or shorter if desired, but 
when more than nine or ten feet long, it is not 


are, therefore, twenty-one thousand seven hundred 





and eighty plants on an acre. The results of our 
tests are as follows: 


Name of variety. Lbs. toaplant. Bushels per acre. 
Early Jimcrack, 1lb., 4 oz. 4534 
Brother Jonathan, 1]b., 8 oz. 544g 
Uncle Sam, 2 lbs.,12 oz. 9982 

One of the Boys, 3 lbs., 4 oz. 1179} 

Hail Columbia, 3 lbs., 8 oz. 1270} 
Young America, 3 1bs.,12 oz. 1361} 
Deep Eyes, 3 1bs.,14 oz. 1406} 
Little Muddy, 41bs., 2} 0z. 1509 


Everything is done with that care and accuracy 
which modern science demands. We have a pair 
of German balances that will weigh to the thous- 
andth part of a half ounce, and our foot rule for 
measuring the distance between the rows is divided 
accurately into one hundred parts of an inch. 
Furthermore, several eminent and well-known 
gentlemen viewed the crops and estimated the 
yield. We think no right-minded man will have 
the temerity to doubt the accuracy of these tests. 
It will be seen that Little Muddy “takes the 
cake.”? We do not sell anything except our papers 
—(and our readers), but shall be happy to send a 
few ounces of Little Muddy or of Deep Eye to any 
one who will get up a club for our paper at the 
regular subscription price. We will not insult our 
readers by pointing out the absurdity of such tests. 
The accurate foot-rule and the delicate scales are 
useless. A little dirt adhering to “‘ Deep Eyes”? 
might make more than the difference between it 
and “Young America.”” Every farmer knows that 
in any field of potatoes, all of the same variety, 
all manured alike, cultivated and hoed alike, you 
can find one hill that has twice the weight of 
potatoes as another hill. Let this thing stop. 


Small Trellises for the Flower Garden, 
—_—— 

Climbing plants, as a general thing, must have a 
support of some kind, and many with weak stems, 
that are not really climbers, are kept neater, and 
flower better, if provided with a support, to which 
they may be trained. D. Z. Evans, Jr., sends us 
designs for two forms of flower supports, which 
may be made of a size to serve for plants in pots, 
or much larger, to be used in the garden. 

A Wirz Suprort.—Figure 1 represents a trellis, 
made with two side-pieces, two cross-pieces, and 
wire. Oakis best for the sides, but 
good pine will answer. The size of 
the sticks should be preportioned to 
their length. The lower ends should 
be pointed, to enter the ground readi- 
ly. A cross-piece is secured at the 
top of the side-pieces, and another 
below. Between the cross-pieces, wire 
is passed from side to side, as shown 
in the engraving. The distances apart 
for the wires will be governed by the 
size of the trellis and the nature of 
the plant for which it is intended. Use 
galvanized iron wire, of a size Propor- 
tioned to that of the support. Thisis 
to be fastened to the side-pieces by means of small 
staples. Our correspondent suggests that wires from 
anold broom may be utilized for small supports. 
Double-pointed tacks make useful small staples. 


An Expanpine TRELLIS, shown in figure 2, 
like the preceding, may be made of a 
size to serve for the window-garden; 
or for plants in the open border. 
This should be made of some hard 
wood, as it has to stand a considera- 
“J ble strain. For the cross slats, use 

_ short screws, which should be firmly 
fastened into the under cross-pieces, 
the upper pieces, where the two come 
together, being carefully bored, so as 
to allow the joints to work neatly 
and smoothly, though with as little 
play as possible. The woodwork 
should be well painted. The dahlia 
and other sticks, offered for sale, 








Fig. 1. 








Fig. 2. 
painted bright green with white heads, are in bad 


taste. Such stakes and supports like these here 





described, should be of a brown, or dull olive color. 
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The Stone Pine,—(Pinus Pinea). 


A correspondent near Norfolk, Va., placed the 
large seeds from a pine cone that had been pre- 
sented to him, in soil in order to keep them until 
spring. The young pines disappointed him by 
coming up in the greenhouse at an unseasonable 
time. Having potted the little trees, he is naturally 
curious to know if they are worth taking care ci 
until they can be planted out with safety. From 
the description of the cone and seed, we have no 
doubt they are those of the Stone Pine, Pinus Pinea, 
of the shores of the Mediterranean, and also of its 
islands. It is also found in Portugal, and in the 
Canaries. The engraving of the full-grown trees 
here given (re-engraved from E. André’s magnifi- 
cent work, L’ Art des Jardins), shows it to be, in its 
native countries, the most picturesque of all the 
pines. It has a clear, straight trunk, rising to fifty, 
sixty, and even seventy feet without a branch, and 
bearing at its summit a top of spreading branches, 
the branchlets curving upwards and giving the 
head a peculiar parasol-like appearance. Its deep 
green leaves, about six inches long, are two in a 
sheath. The cones are five to six inches long and 
three inches in diameter; they are composed of 
very large, hard, woody scales, light-brown in color, 
and glossy on the exterior. Each scale covers two 
large seeds, about three-fourths of an inch long, 
with a hard shell and an edible kernel. This pine 
has resisted the attempts made to cultivate it in 
Pennsylvania and northward. Even in Eugland, 
that paradise of conifers, it succeeds but indifferent- 
ly. There is encouragement to try the tree at Nor- 
folk. If {it does not flourish there, it will nodoubt do 
so a little farther south. The wood is but slightly 
resinous, very light, and in its native countries is 
highly esteemed for all kinds of carpentry and join- 
er’s work, and is used in ship-building and for 
masts. Wherever it will succeed, its remarkably 
picturesque habit, so unlike that of other pines, 
will commend it for planting as an ornamental tree. 
Now that the planting of nut-bearing trees is re- 
ceiving considerable attention,the Stone Pine should 
not be overlooked as one that may be planted in 
some of the Southern States for its fruit. The 
novelty of the nuts would no doubt make them 





THE STONE PINE. 


salable. In the south of Europe, the nuts are es- 
teemed for dessert, and like almonds, are used 
for various kinds of cookery and confectionery. 
The cones reach maturity the third year after flow- 
ering. If the nuts are kept in the cones, they are 
said to retain their vitality and freshness of flavor 
for five or six years. As a timber tree, the Stone 
Pine perhaps has no advantages over some of our 
own pines, but if planted for its fruit, it will be 
satisfactory to know that the tree itself has a value 
probably equal to that of a White Pine of similar 





dimensions. The botanical name of the Stone Pine, 
Finus Pinea, given to the species by Linnzus, means 
“Pine of Pines,’’ has reference to the esteem 
in which the tree is held in its native localities. 





The Purple Cone-Flower. 
—— 
Where there is room in the garden, very effective 
groups may be formed with our tall, native per- 
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ennial sunflowers and related plants. They usually 
flower in late summer and keep in bloom for a 
long time, increasing in vigor and stateliness from 
year to year. The sunflowers and cone-flowers, 
planted in masses, present a great variety of foliage, 
but they all have yellow ray-flowers, and on this 
account are somewhat monotonous. Another 
native perennial, the Purple Cone-flower, is an ex- 
cellent plant to associate with the yellow-flowered 
kinds, to introduce a variety in color. The Purple 
Cone-flower was formerly placed in Rudbeckia,but as 
it differs in other respects besides the color of itsray- 
flowers, it is now given a separate genus, Hchinacea. 
There are two species, both with purple or reddish 
ray-flowers, Z. purpurea and L. augustifolia (narrow- 
leaved), which are found from Ohio and Illinois, 
westward and southward. The first ngmed is shown 
in the engraving; the other mainly differs in having 
long and narrow leaves, and may be merely a form 
of Z. purpurea. The disk or central portion of the 
flower-head, in this, as in Rudbeckia, is elongated, 
or cone-shaped, which gives both genera their com- 
mon names. In this species, the disk is very richly 
coloréd, it veing of a brownish crimson. The ray- 
flowers are drooping, about two inches long, and 
vary from rose color to dull purple. The wild plant 
is usually three or four feet high, but in rich gar- 
den soil and in a warm place will grow considera- 
bly taller. The plant may be raised from seeds, 
and established plants may be multiplied by division 
of the roots. For effective masses, this and simi- 
lar plants should remain undisturbed in the same 
place for several years, and as they draw heavily 
upon the soil, that should have an annual manuring. 





Tue SuLKy PLow In Fioripa.—F. K. Adams, an 
old subscriber of the American Agriculturist in Wis- 
consin, has gone to Florida, and in a private letter 
says he has put the sulky plow to work and every- 
one is astonished at the easy draft, and at the way 
it covers all trash with two light mules. “Iturna 
furrow six inches deep and fifteen inches wide and 
hide weeds six feet tall.’’ ‘‘ This mass of vegeta- 
tion,’’ he adds, ‘‘ must do some good.”’ No doubt. 








The Painter’s Madwort.—(Avbrietia). 


—<> 
One of our ways of being useful to our readers 
is to encourage in them a love of flowers, and to 
bring to their notice such flowers as they can cul- 
tivate without difficulty, and will please them when 
they come into bloom. Some flowers, though 
very beautiful, are not suited to general culture, 

as they succeed only in the hands of a skilled gar- , 

dener. Such flowers have no place in our pages. | 
We sometimes come across a plant that has every 
good quality that would make it popular with our 
readers, but it has nO common name. If we de- 
scribe it, with its long and forbidding botanical 
name, we shall fail to interest our readers. Argue 
about it as we may, and show people that in 
geranium, verbena, dahlia and many other plants 
they use botanical names without difficulty, if a new 
plant is brought to notice under its botanical name 
only, it has very little chance of becoming popular. 
Such a plant has scarcely any more chance of 
making its way in the world than a boy would have, 
were he named Judas I. Smith. We believe in bo- 
tanical names and think them vastly preferable to 
any others. But we believe also in flowers, and we 
wish others to believe in them. Rather than have 
our readers go without a flower, because of its 


name, we prefer to give it a name that they will 


accept. Here is a case in point. A number of 
pleasing garden flowers belong to Alyssum ; as the 


Alyssums are also called Madwort, their names are 


not in the way of their popularity. A botanist 


found among the Alyssums two or three that did 


not belong there. Their make-up was so different 
from the original Alyssums, that they must be re- 
moved. Having taken away the name Alyssum, 
they must be provided with another ; the botanist 
had a friend noted as a painter of natural history 
subjects, M. Aubriet, and he called his new genus 


Aubrietia, in honor of the painter. We have grown 


the Aubrietias for several years, and like them bet- 
ter each year. They are charming little plants, of 
easy culture, and having many popular qualities, we 
think they are plants that our flower-loving readers 
would like to know about. If we suggest that, in 
ordering flower seeds, they should try a paper of 
Aubrietia purpurea, they very likely would not do 
it. Shall we say: ‘‘We have given you the correct 





THE PAINTER’S MADWORT, 


name of the plant, and unless you can accept it 
with that name, you had better not grow it’’? Our 
experience has been that, when one is interested 
in the thing, the name will come as a matter of 
course. We wish to make the plant acceptable ; 
as it was formerly among plants called Madwort, 
and was given as its botanical name, that of a 
painter, let us call it ‘“* Painter’s Madwort.” After 
all this talk about its name, we must let the en- 
graving describe the plant. Avubrietia purpurea is a 
perennial from Asia Minor ; it forms a spreading, 
matted growth, two to four inches high, which in 
spring is covered with a sheet of bright purple 
flowers. It will flourish in any soil not too elose 
and heavy. It may be raised from seed, and 
the plants afterwards multiplied from cuttings. 
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Setting Out Cabbage Plants, 
—<>— 
Half 2 dozen practical gardeners may give half 

a dozen different directions for setting out cabbage 
plants—many of them apparently diametrically op- 
posed to each other. The first man may say: ‘‘Select 
a rainy day. Be very careful in forking up the 
plants, so as to save all the fibrous roots, and let as 
much soil adhere to them as you can. Set im- 
mediately, and the plants will hardly feel the mov- 
ing.’? The second may tell you: ‘‘I pull up the 
cabbage plants, and if all the fibrous roots are not 
stripped off by the operation, I rub them off. I 
want nothing but the bare stem or main root.” The 
third will tell you: ‘I pull up my cabbage plants 
and put them in the cellar or somewhere in the 
shade, and let them stay there until they are wilted. 
They do better than if set out fresh from the bed.” 
Cabbages, like other plants, absorb large quantities 
of water from the soil through their roots, and 
evaporate it into the atmosphere through the 
leaves. The evaporation is most rapid during the 
heat of the day. During the night the evaporation 
is slower or ceases altogether, while at the same 
time the roots keep on sucking up the water from 
the soil. In the morning, therefore, the plants 
contain much more water than in the afternoon of 
a dry, hot day. If the evaporation is excessive, or 
the soil is so dry that the roots cannot get water 
fast enough, the plants wilt, but recover during 
the night. When you remove a cabbage plant 
from the soil and thus sever the connection of the 
roots with the water in the soil, of course the plant 
wilts in proportion to the evaporation. Ina dry 
atmosphere, and especially when exposed to our 
hot sun, the evaporation is exceedingly rapid, while 
in a moist atmosphere and in the shade it proceeds 
slowly. In any case the plants wilt. It is only a 
question of time and degree. 

Setting out plants during a rain is desirable, in- 
asmuch as the evaporation is moderate. Setting 
them out before a rain is still better. Cloudy 
weather, with the atmosphere full of moisture, is 
equally advantageous. In regard to preserving the 
roots or stripping them off, it is better to preserve 
the roots, provided they are not allowed to dry 
and shrivel up by exposure to the air. If the roots 
are kept intact, or if the roots which are broken off 
a short distance from the tips are kept so moist 
that they will speedily callous over and then throw 
out fresh roots, the plants will suck up water from 
the soil and ‘hardly feel the moving.” But if, 
on the other hand, the fibrous roots are allowed to 
shrivel up, they had better be removed altogether 
and let the stem throw out new ones. In regard 
to whether it is better to set out the plants as soon 
as possible, or to let them wilt in the cellar, much 
will depend on the weather, It may well be that 
a fresh plant, full of sap, by exposure after trans- 
planting, to our hot sun may shrivel up so rapidly 
that the leaves may be reduced to a powder and 
the plant destroyed before the roots have time to 
callous over and throw out new fibres to suck up 
water from the soil. In the shade in a cool, moist 
place, the leaves part with their sap slowly and the 
roots heal over and when set out new roots are 
formed before the comparatively dry leaves part 
with the thicker and richer sap. 

Practically the real point to be looked to in set- 
ting out cabbage and other plants is to get the soil 
in a good, moist, mellow condition. This can be 
done by thoroughly working the soil until it is re- 
duced to the finest tilth. We have seen men set- 
ting out plants when the soil was so full of small 
lumps that as soon as the dibble was drawn out of 
the ground, the dry lumps would fall in and fill up 
the hole. The labor is far greater and the chances 


-of the plant living farless. ‘‘ What would you do?”’ 


Work the soil in some way, either with a hoe, as 
the bricklayers do their mortar, or with a plow, 
harrow and roller, until the desired tilth is secured. 

Distance AParT.—This depends on the charac- 
ter of the soil and the variety. Small varieties like 
the Jersey Wakefield and Winningstadt can be set 
closer than the larger varieties. - The richer the 
soil the more cabbages will it stand per acre. On 
cheap land and where nearly all the work is done 





with the harrow, we should plant in rows three feet 
apart each way. This gives four thousand eight 
hundred and forty plants to the acre. On rich and 
more valuable land, two and a half feet each way 
will be more profitable. This distance allows the 
easy use of a horse-hoe, and you get nearly seven 
thousand plants per acre. Three feet by two feet 
gives about the same number of plants per acre. 


ie, 
oo 





The Narrow-Leaved Barberry. 
_<p— 

Only those familiar with New England scenery 
are aware of the great beauty of its lanes and by- 
ways in autumn. Besides the vivid colors of the 
changing leaves, the land is all aglow with the 
asters and golden-rods, while the details of the 
picture are worked out in the brilliantly and 
variously colored berries of many shrubs. Among 
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all the showy fruits of this season, none are more 
conspicuous than those of the common Barberry 
(Berberis wdgaris), which, though not a native, is 
in parts of New England, rather more at home 
than shrubs indigenous to the soi]. Its clusters of 
coral-like berries, pendent from the slender, curved 
stems, have a grace and beauty all their own. 
Those familiar with this shrub, will not wonder 
that we advise those intending to plant shrubs to 
have in view, when making their selections, the 
autumnal effect of the different kinds. There are 
several other barberries, if we include the evergreen 
kinds, the Mahonias, over twenty, and while none 
exceed the common species in the beauty of their 
fruit, there are many that are worthy of cultiva- 
tion. It is not fortheir fruit alone that barberries 
are desirable, but they are ornamental in their foli- 
age and flowers, and often pleasing in their habit. 
Among the smaller kinds is the Narrow-leaved 
Barberry (Berberis stenophylla), which is said to be a 
garden hybrid between two South American spe- 
cies, B. empetrifolia, and B, Darwinii. The bush is 
a neat and graceful one, about two feet high, with 
narrow dark-green leaves, in the axils of which ap- 
pear the small clusters of flowers, followed by the 
brilliant berries. The engraving, though on a very 
small scale, will give an idea of the habit of the 
shrub. The barberries usually grow from cuttings, 
without much difficulty, and very readily from 
seed. If, as claimed, the Narrow-leaved Barberry 
is really a hybrid, the seeds cannot, of course, be 
depended upon to produce plants true to the kind, 
and it should always be propagated from cuttings. 
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The Savoy Cabbages. 
—>— 

The American Agriculturist has often recommend- 
ed the Savoy class of cabbages. We regard them 
as by far the best of all cabbages. But, though 
attracting more and more attention each year, they 
can hardly be claimed as popular market kinds. 
We desire at this time only to call the attention of 
our readers to their merits. Geta packet of seeds 
and try a few plants. The cultivation is precisely 
the same as for other varieties. It is not necessary 
to sow the seed in a hot-bed. It is better to grow 
them as late autumn and winter sorts. They are 








very hardy, and a few frosts in the autumn im- 
prove rather than lessen the quality. In his classi- 
fication of the varieties of the cabbage, De Can- 
dolle distinguished the Savoys as the class Bullata, 
on account of the peculiar blistered (bullate) char- 
acter of the leaves. The French call the Savoys 
Choux de Milan, ‘‘Milanese Cabbages.” Their 
seed catalogues offer over a dozen varieties, differ- 
ing in size, shape and season. They have some 
that are ready as soon as the Early York. In this 
country, the late kinds are grown almost exclusive- 
ly. There is an American variety called Perfection 
Drumhead Savoy, whichis supposed to be an im- 
provement over the various imported varieties. 











The Noble Corydalis.—(Corydalis nobilis). 
ansidiaets 

In a large collection of plants, one finds himself 
attracted by particular species, or it may be by 
plants of certain families, and without thinking 
why, finds that he has his special favorites. We 
acknowledge to a great fondness for plants of the 
Fumatory Family, and when we enumerate the del- 
icate Alleghany vine (Adlumia), the exquisitely 
graceful Bleeding Heart (Dicentra spectabilis), and 
our native Squirrel-Corn and others, as members 
of this family, we seeno reason to be ashamed of 
our preferences. Besides those named, there are 
several species of Corydalis belonging to the fam- 
ily, which are among our favorites.. The name 
Corydalis is the ancient Greek name for Fumitory 
(Fumaria), now applied to these related plants. 
The genus differs from Dicentra, Bleeding Heart, 
etc., among other things, in the shape of the flow- 
ers. In Dicentra the flowers have two spears or 
lobes, and the corolla has a heart-shaped outline ; 
in Corydalis there is but one spur, giving the flower 
a quaint, one-sided appearance. There are several 
North American species of Corydalis—for which 
there is no common name—and several from other 
countries are cultivated in our gardens. The finest 
species, and one of our prime favorites among 
spring flowers, is the Noble Corydalis (C. nobilis), a 
native of Siberia. The engraving gives the general 
aspect of the plant. Like most others of the fam- 
ily, it has handsomely divided leaves. Its dense 
clusters of flowers are at the summit of stems 
about a foot high. The flowers are of a rich yel- 
low color, with markings of a very dark brown, 
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which appear black in contrast with the yellow, 
The rosettes of unopened flowers are light green, 
and in contrast with the fully developed flowers, 
very showy. The root is tuberous, and’ should be 
planted in a rich, open soil, in the border or on the 
lower portions of the rock-work, where there is a 
deep soil. The plant is multiplied by division, and 
increases rather slowly. The foliage appears soon 
after the frost leaves the ground, and it usually 
blooms in May. A short time after the flowering is 
over, the leaves, etc., disappear, and nota vestige 
of the plant is seen until the next spring. It passes 
about nine months of the year in a dormant state. 
Being a native of a country in which the grow- 
ing season is very short, it has not, upon being 
taken to a different climate, altered its habits 
to any great extent, but goes to rest very early. 
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Owl on the Moon. 
—<—-—_. 

The owl and moon shown below are iatended for 
suspension from the chandelier, or in the window 
by a fine thread. Cut the moon out of heavy 
paste-board, gild it on both sides, and fasten upon 





OWL AND MOON, 


itasmall owl made of wood, with feathers glued 
on. A stuffed owl is best, if it can be obtained. 


Small Economies. 
—_— p> 

A public speaker advocating a noble charity be- 
fore a company of ladies, a short time ago, told 
them of a lady of bis acquaintance whose husband, 
although a man of means, allowed her only money 
sufficient for her absolute needs. Wishing to con- 
tribute something to this cause which had enlisted 
her sympathies, she resolved to superintend her 
household expenditures for one month herself, and 
see if she could not save something from the sum 
allowed her for this purpose. She was very suc- 
cessful and had quite a sum which she gave to 
this object. In her delight she told her husband, 
and asked him if the table had not been just as 
nice as before. His reply needs no comment. It 
was this: “If yon can do so well on Jess, I will here- 
after take that amount from what you have been 
having.’’ If housekeepers could realize how much 
may be saved by a careful use of all the frag- 
ments, otherwise wasted by servants, whose sole 
object isto get them “out of the way,’’ perhaps 
many little luxuries could be obtained, such as 
books, home adornments or gifts to add to others’ 
happiness, which they often long for, but feel that 
they “‘ cannot afford.” 

THE BREAD-JAR needs constant daily watch. If left 
for a few days, there will generally be found at the 
bottom of the jar a layer of mouldy pieces, and fol- 
lowing these, biscuits, rolls and parts of slices all 
the way to the top, where the fresh bread is. When 





_ the jar is full, the contents are usually thrown into 


the fire. Among the superstitious of olden times, 
it was considered a presage of bad fortune in the 
family to burn a bit of bread. This is certainly 
true in some cases, for all waste and extravagance 
lead to poverty and want. There should be no 
waste at all in bread, for although like the beggar 
tramp, many may be “‘ tired of bread and butter, ”’ 
there are many ways of using the left over pieces. 
Fresh bread should always be used for the table to 
eat with butter. Many families have the loaf placed 
on the table whole, or cut in haives, gn a large, 
round, wooden plate, which is sold for this pur- 
pose. Some of these plates are very handsomely 
earved around the edge, and a bread knife with 
earved handle is placed beside it. Stale slices of 
bread should be used for buttered or cream toast. 

Cream Toast.— Drop a piece of butter tlie size 
of an egg into the saucepan, with a teacup or more 
of boiling water. Salt it, and after the bread is 





toasted a golden brown on each side, dip each slice 
into it and lay them on a dish for the table. Have 
ready some boiling milk, thickened with arrow-root, 
corn starch, or flour, and pour over the whole as it 
goes to the table. This is a great improvement on 
the old way of making cream toast. 

BrEAD PuppINGs.—These may be delicious or 
otherwise, just as they are prepared. Usually they 
are too stiff with bread. For a good-sized pudding 
dish, two small cups of bread-crumbs are sufficient. 
Sprinkle over them bits of butter, and either raisins, 
currants or chopped figs; fill the dish with milk 
and let it stand two or three hours, then add three 
eggs beaten very light, and a pinch of salt, and 
bake only until the custard is well set. If baked 
too long, it will be watery and spoiled. 


For Savce, beat together a piece of butter the size 
of an egg, one cup of sugar, the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon, and one egg, until very light. 
Thicken about acup and a half of boiling water with 
a table-spoonful of corn starch, and while boiling 
stir all together briskly without cooking any more. 


ANOTHER PUDDING, very simple, and much like 
an Indian pudding, is to take one pint of bread- 
crumbs and soak them soft in a very little milk. 
Add half a teaspoonful of salt, a teaspoonful of 
ginger, and one cup of molasses. Stir this 
thoroughly together and pour the mixture into a 
buttered dish. Pour three pints of milk over it 
without stirring and bake three or four hours ; add 
raisins with the spice if desired. A jar should be 
kept for sour milk, and every odd spoonful of milk 
put into it. ; 

GRIDDLE Cakes.—Soak one or two cups of bread- 
crumbs in sour milk over night. In the morning 
add a pinch of salt, one egg, and flour to make a 
light batter. Add a small teaspoonful of soda and 
beat until bubbles rise on the surface. Bake ona 
very hot griddle. Bread-crumbs are used as stuff- 
ing for meats and baked fish. Chopped salt pork 
gives a nicer flavor to stuffing than butter. Crumbs 
are also used in croquettes, scalloped oysters, toma- 
toes, chicken and turkey, all of which are pre- 
pared as scalloped oysters. Dried and rolled, they 
are used with egg in almost everything that is to 
be fried brown. There should be no waste in 
meats of any kind. All bones should be boiled 
over, and every scrap of meat made useful with 
sauces of different kinds. Dripping is a great 
source of waste. Every kind may be made useful 
excepting mutton or lamb, and can be used many 
times over by throwing it while hot into a bowl 
with boiling water. The fat will rise to the top, 
and when cold all impurities can be scraped off 
of the bottom. There is much satisfaction in find- 
ing these things out for one’s self, and if, in addi- 
tion to this, there is something left over at the 
end of the week or month toward the purchase 
of some long-coveted treasure, there will be the 
added pleasure of proving that ‘‘a penny saved 
is a penny earned.” ETHEL STONE. 


A Horn Thermometer. , 


> 
A ten-cent thermometer can be made a very at- 
tractive and pretty ornament with the aid of a cow’s 





A HORN THERMOMETER, 


horn. First polish the horn and cut the bottom so 
it will stand perfectly level; then saw a place in 
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the side for the thermometer to fit snugly, and 
fasten it in place, as shown in the engraving below. 
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Whisk-Broom Holder. 
a" 

To make the holder for an ordinary whisk-broom, 
shown in the engraving, cut a piece of paste-board 
seven and one-half inches square, and cover it on 
both sides with silk, or satin, if it is to be painted. 
A very pretty cover can be made of figured satin or 








WHISK-BROOM HOLDER. 


cretonne for every-day use. Fold it as shown, and 
fasten a bow of satin ribbon on the front, to 
cover the place where the two corners join. 


French Cheese. 
—_ 

Cheese of the best quality is probably the richest 
and most nutritive article of human diet. Ifcheese 
be eaten at a meal consisting of milk, butter, eggs 
and vegetables, meat is unnecessary. The Trap- 
pist monks, being strict vegetarians, make great usc 
of cheese. It is said that they are able to work with 
little intermission, from one or two o’clock in the 
morning until dusk, accomplishing an amount of 
work in one day unknown to any common laborer. 

Our American cheeses have reached a fair state 
of perfection, but as vet hardly equal those of 
the French, from whom ‘it would be as well to 
learn some of their methods. Roquefort cheese is 
the most highly esteemed. It is made from the 
milk of sheep and goats. We wonder that the lat- 
ter is not more extensively used here. The first 
stage of the manufacture of Roquefort cheese is 
not greatly different from that of any other, the 
curd being pressed between layers of plaited straw, 
to squeeze out every drop of whey ; but it is then 
perfected or ‘‘ ripened ”’ by being exposed to strong 
currents of air, in caverns known as the ‘‘ Caves of 
Roquefort,”” where, according to Professor Blon- 
deau, the curd becomes converted into a kind of 
animal fat, the change being attributed to the 
development of a microscopic fungus, that spreads 
throughout the entire cheese. At a certain stage 
the cheeses are removed elsewhere, and finally taken 
to market in pale flat cakes, streaked with bluish 
veins, and closely enveloped intin foil. Since the 
French Universal Exhibition in 1867, there has 
been great demand for the cheese made from cows’ 
milk, by the Trappists of the monastery of ‘‘ Port 
du Salut,” in Mayenne, it at that time having a 
gold medal awarded it, and there are some things 
in connection with the manufacture of this cheese 
well worth noting. The whey, after the separation 
of the curd, is never thrown away, but placed in 
metallic tanks and allowed to stand for séveral 
weeks. A rich cream, two or three fingers deep, is 
said to form on the surface, which is converted into 
excellent butter. The remaining liquid is then 
boiled with chopped up stalks and leaves of the 
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common furze, and made into a kind of soup, 
which the cows drink greedily. This imparts to 
their milk a peculiar flavor, which gastronomers 


’ declare is observable in the cheese, besides increas- 


ing the daily flow of milk. So much for French 
economy ; but the ideas may be useful to our own 
dairymen. ‘‘Créme de Brie” stands next to 
Roquefort, and is a great favorite with the Parisians, 
but it is a cream cheese that keeps but a few days. 
‘Camembert’? is more highly flavored than Brie 
Roquefort, or Port du Salut, but its odor is dis- 
agreeable. It is, however, a popular article of the 
table as an aid to digestion. A. C. 8. 





Pipes for Match-Holders. 


Two ordinary clay pipes, gilded, decorated, tied 





PIPE MATCH-HOLDER. 


together with ribbon, as shown above, and fas- 
tened on the walJ, make ornamental match-holders. 





Egg-shell Flower Holder. 
penal 


Egg-shells balanced on a rustic stick (fig. 1) for 
holding flowers, are very pretty. Cover a thin board 
with plush, fasten a stick in it and another across 
it upon which to hang the shells. Glue pieces of 
strong thread around the shells, gild them, and fill 
with bright artificial flowers. The shell set in the 
pond-lily, in figure 2, is intended to hold fresh 
flowers. Cover a board in the same manner as in 
the other and glue an artificial pond-lily on one 
end; wire the inner leaves so that they will hold 
the shell, and can be taken. out and refilled. 





Eggse—Various Ways of Cooking. 


Eggs are a most nutritious form of food, and are 
especially palatable in the spring. A few good 
rules for cooking them are here given. 


BakED Eaes.--Butter a clean, smooth saucepan; 
break an egg into a saucer, but be careful not to 
allow the yolk to spread; if found good, slip it 
into the saucepan, and continue until you have 
enough, The yolks should not be so crowded as to 
risk breaking. Lay a small piece of butter on each 
egg, and sprinkle with pepper and salt; set in a 
well-heated oven, and bake until the whites are set. 





Fig. 1.—2GG-sHELL FLOWER-HOLDER. 


If the oven is properly heated, it will take but a 
few minutes, and eggs so cooked are far more 
delicate than when fried. 

Frencn Eaas.—Boil the eggs hard, remove the 





shells, and roll in cracker crumbs; fry in butter 
until brown. Make a gravy by heating cream and 





Fig. 2.—POND LILY FLOWER-HOLDER. 


thickening it slightly with crumbs, adding a little 
salt ; pour this over the eggs and serve. Thisisa 
hearty dish for breakfast or lunch. 

OMELET SOUFFLE.—Use six eggs, and three table- 
spoonfuls of powdered sugar. Beat the whites of 
the eggs separately, and the yolks with the sugar ; 
add the juice of a lemon, and the whites of the 
eggs the last thing; bake ten or fifteen minutes. 
This is a good dish for dessert or tea. 


PLAIN OMELET.— Use six eggs; separate the 
whites from the yolks, and beat them to a stiff 
froth; beat the yolks with one cup of milk, one 
tablespoonful of melted butter, and three even 
dessertspoonfuls of flour, wet with a little of the 
milk ; add a teaspoonful of salt and the beaten 
whites just before frying. This quantity will make 
two good-sized omelets, and will be cooked more 
conveniently than one large one. Have the frying- 


-pan hot and drop in a small teaspoonful of butter, 


and let it melt and cover the surface of the pan 
evenly; then pour in half the above mixture, and 
let it cook, raising it with a knife or griddle-cake 
lifter, so that it will not scorch or brown too 
quickly. When of alight brown underneath and 
soft above, roll it as carefully as possible, after the 
manner of a jelly-cake, and turn it upon a hot plat- 
ter. From three to five minutes is plenty of time 





BAG FOR SOILED HANDKERCHIEFS. 


to cook it. This is hearty, and the quantity is 
sufficient for five or six persons. 

CoppLep Eaes.—This is an approved way of 
cooking eggs, being greatly preferred to ordinary 
boiling, as the whites and yolks are thus cooked 
evenly and equally. Take a common tin puil, lay 
in the eggs, and pour boiling water upon them, 
About two quarts of water should be used for a 
dozen eggs. Cover tightly, and set at the back of 
the stove; in about seven minutes,remove the cover, 
turn the eggs, and cover again. In ten or twelve 
minutes they will be done, 

PoacHED Eaes.—Beat six eggs, and pour them 
into a pint of milk, which has been heated in a 
farina-kettle nearly to boiling; add half a table- 
spoonful of butter and half a teaspoonful of salt ; 
stir steadily, until the mixture thickens, which will 
be in a very short time; then remove from the 
stove, and stir an instant longer. It should bea 
little thicker than boiled custard. Pour upon 
slices of hot buttered toast and serve. 


Drorrep Eaas.—Have water boiling in a small 
saucepan ; salt it, and after breaking an egg into a 
cup, slip it into the water, and when cooked until 















the yolk just shows through the transparent 
white, it is done. It must not harden; take up 
the egg with a skimmer, and place it upon a plat- 
ter set over « kettle of hot water. In this way do 
as Many as are needed. Lay a bit of butter on 
each, and a dash of pepper before serving ; or they 
may be served on toast. 

ScRAMBLED Eaes.—Heat, in a saucepan, a table- 
spoonful of butter; when hot, break five or six 
eggs into a bowl, and pour them into the pan; stir 
them until they are set, not letting them become 
dry or hard. Add a little salt while cooking, and 
serve on buttered toast. Mary WINCHESTER, 


Easter Greetings. 
Gees 


The custom of sending friends an Easter Greet- 
ing has become so popular 
that any pretty little article 
that refers to Easter is used 
for that purpose. The ban- 
ner shown in the engraving 
has a calendar fastened on 
it and the days torn off to 
the date of Easter, making 
it appropriate as an Easter 
gift. It is made of dark red 
satin, with a band of plush 
on the bottom, of the same 
color. Line it with silesia, 
interline and fasten it se- 
curely on the rod where 
the gilded clothes-pins are 
placed, as they are only for 
show. Paint some blood- 
root or other appropriate blossoms around the 
calendar and afterward hang it. by a silk cord. 














Bag for Soiled Handkerchiefs, 
aaa 

A common straw hat, ‘‘ caught up” and fastened 
in four places, is used for the bottom of the bag 
shown in theengraving. Paint some vine or flower 
on the rim. The top is made of a straight piece 
of silk. Sew it in the crown of the hat and draw 
it together with a shoe-string. Four pieces of 
narrow ribbon, fastened at equal distances in the 
crown of the hat, and brought together at the 
top with a bow, are used to hang up the bag. 


Basket for Colored Eggs. 
“a 


Eggs can be beautifully culored with the dye 
which comes in ten-cent packages, and with a sharp 
penknife any design, flower or name can be. 
scratched on them.  Bright-colored calicoes cut 
in designs and pasted on, and a piece of thin muslin 
placed around the eggs to protect them, make very 
curious and pretty Easter Eggs. Several of: these 
bright-colored eggs placed in a small rustic basket. 
(fig. 1) are very pleasing. The baskets can be made 
at home or purchased for fifty or sixty cents at.a 
basket store. The Daisy Egg (fig. 2) has an opening 
in the side and can be filled with fresh or artificial. 









flowers. It can be gilded or painted a light blue, 
and is suspended by a thread through the top. 
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BOYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS 
Lone Jack. 


MRS. J. BRECKENRIDGE. 
> 
A rosy light was spreading over the eastern sky, 
growing deeper every minute, until ponds and 
marshes in the manufacturing town of Newberry 








arches, as through a castle in flames, were seen 
swarthy men going to and fro among the red-hot 
bars of iron, while still went on that throbbing 
sound, like some great heart condemned to torment. 

A youth was wending his way from town, and 
had reached the outskirts when he paused to take 
a last look at the ecene he left behind. His stock 
of apparel was contained in the bundle carried on 
a stick across his shoulder, and with no other com- 





lived but a few months in the town of Newberry, 
and in that short time had lost the only person he 
had ever looked to for advice, his widowed mother. 
All day long he plodded on his way, stopping ” 
only for a while to rest and to share a morsel of 
food with his faithful friend, old Crusoe. Toward 
night, as Jack was looking for a place of shelter, 
he was fortunate enough to discover a straw-stack, 
where he lay down quite exhausted and soon fell 
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were transformed into lakes of glowing crimson. 
A monster furnace iu the distance kept up a dull, 
throbbing sound, ever and anon pouring flame and 
smoke from tall chimneys, which seemed to pierce 
the clouds. The morning light was not sufficiently 
distinct to obliterate the glow of molten metal, and 
when thos iron doors were opened, and a river of 
liquid fire burst forth, every part of the colossal 
structure became illuminated. Then through open 





FAITHFUL IN ADVERSITY. 


Drawn and Enaqraved for the American Agqriculturist. 


panion but his dog, Jack Bramble was leaving 
Newberry without any definite plans for the future. 
His heart was filled with bitterness as he trudged 
along that morning, for he had been the victim of 
a cruel plot on the part of two young clerks, who 
left no stone unturned to malign him to his em- 
ployer, in order that they might secure Jack’s 
place for one of their boon companions. Where 





to look for work the traveller knew not, for he had 





sound asleep. The sun was just casting a crimson ~ 
glow upon the distant mountain tops next morning, 
when a sudden demonstration of displeasure from 
Crusoe, caused his master to spring immediately 
to his feet and look about him for the intruder. 
Finding it was only a farmer come in search of 
cows, Jack silenced his dog, and at the man’s 
request, helped him to get the cattle out of the 
field and on their way toward the barn, which only 
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came in sight after a walk of a quarter of a mile or 
more. Farmer Barnstable was a kind-hearted man 
and always returned a favor ; feeling certain Jack 
must be cold and bungry, he bade him keep ahead 
and get his breakfast at the farm-house. The invi- 
tation did not have to be repeated, and the morn- 
ing’s meal being soon dispatched, Mr. Barnstable 
went about his work, advising Jack not to sleep 
under any more straw-stacks, but to keep ahead in 
search of work until he came to the ‘‘ Plantation ” 
-—a place called ‘‘ Waverly,” where hundreds of 
acres were going to broom-sedge for want of culti- 
vation. Jack started on his travels once again, but 
all that day he had a weary time of it. He was 
getting foot-sore and tired, and toward evening was 
thankful to discover the solitary cottage of a wood- 
cutter, at which humble dwelling, after considera- 
ble difficulty, Jack succeeded in obtaining shelter, 
notwithstanding the surly woman said at first she 
couldn’t give board and lodging to a “tramp ” in 
the absence of her husband. Early next morning, 
after a scanty meal, Jack went trudging on again. 
At first he did not discover that his limbs were stiff, 
and had gone some distance before realizing that 
exposure and over-exercise were telling upon his 
constitution, Whistling to keep up courage, talk- 
ing cheerfully to his dog, he quickened his pace, 
little dreaming he was approaching a wild and 
desolate country. In the meantime, gray clouds 
mantled the sky and fitful winds whispered a mes- 
sage of disaster. Once or twice Jack stopped to 
rest, then on again, looking out for ‘‘ Waverly,” 
which surely must be very close at hand. The sky 
grew darker—in the distance snow-capped peaks 
began to loom in sight, and when at last Jack 
reached an eminence from which he saw for miles 
around, he beheld nothing but mountains piled on 
mountains, while between himself and those deso- 
late regions, yawned a fearful abyss, over which 
loathsome birds of prey circled, flapping their 
ugly wings before they pounced upon some animal 
lying dead, far, far below. Certain that he had lost 
| his way, Jack sat Gown in despair, while to add 
to the terror of the situation, as night approached, 
a low, whining voice could be distinctly heard. 
Plucking up courage, Jack resolved to seek the 
shelter of a projecting rock, but in doing so, lost 
his footing, fell from the lofty hight and striking 
his head, lay there bleeding and unconscious—and 
now that whining voice came nearer still, when 
Crusoe, uttering a fierce growl, bounded over the 
boy’s prostrate body, to encounter that terror of 
dogs and huntsmen, the Mountain Wild Cat! 
Glaring upon her adversary with fiery eyes for but 
one second, she sprang like a'tiger on the luckless 
dog, and a long and bloody struggle then ensued. 


Had Jack proceeded a little farther on his journey 
he would have met a party who had been out 
several days on a deer hunt. Anticipating a change 
of weather, they turned their paces homeward, and 
now, some on horseback, others in dog-carts laden 
with venison, toiled up the steep acclivity on the 
other side, when an accident to a wheel of one of 
the vehicles in front detained those following 
until the trouble was remedied. A sickly moon 
was just rising, and two of the gentlemen having 
decided to walk, they gradually approached the 
spot where we left Jack and Crusoe in such immi- 
nent peril. The pedestrians were travelling at a 
snail’s pace, when suddenly their dogs detected 
the presence of a foe not far away, and with an in- 
stinct peculiar to their kind, dashed onward, while 
their owners encouraged the assault with many a 
cheering shout. 

Jack had not continued all this time insensible. 
Too weak to enter the unequal contest in which 
Crusoe had engaged, the boy crawled to a spot 
somewhat removed from the road, and laid himself 
down to await whatever fate was in reserve for 
him. During that fearful crisis, moments seemed 
like hours. Jack had just given up all for lost, 
when bewildering sounds echoed through the 
mountain. He tried to rise—the effort was too great 
—a sudden dizziness overcame him, and, falling 
back, he once more fainted dead away. On came 
the hounds—“ Hip, hip hurrah !” cried the hunters, 
while every mountain peak seemed to have found 








a tongue, and the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies 
rang again with the din of reverberating voices. 
The yelping of dogs, the and shouts of the men, 
caused the catamount to relax her hold upon the 
torn flesh of her brave antagonist, but not until it 
was too late to make good her escape. She was 
hemmed in on all sides by the hunters, who hur- 
ried to the spot and sent a volley of buckshot into 
the body of the animal, which, rolled over, dead, 
her dreadful eyes still glaring in the moonlight. 
‘Lucky, I declare !” exclaimed Captain Westeott— 
“but halloo, what is this? A chap asleep in.such 
a place? Good heavens, Jessup—he is dead !’’ 

By this time the wagons arrived, some of the party 
alighted to see the prey, while Captain Westcott and 
his friend turned their attention to Jack, who, 
thanks to a reviving draught, recovered sufficiently 
to tell them he had lost his way. He was lifted to the 
dog-cart, laid upon a buffalo robe, and, with a deer- 
skin for his pillow, and brave old Crusoe lying at 
his feet, Jack felt that he and his stanch defender 
had been snatched from the jaws of death. It was 
quite late at night when Captain Westcott bade his 
party good bye, and turned off at the forks of the 
road to visit Mr. Mandeville. His was the plan- 
tation to which Farmer Barnstable had directed 
Jack. He knew nothing of it, however, being sound 
asleep when the dog-cart stopped before the man- 
sion. The driver jumped down, gave the reins to 
his master, and made the knocker resound until 
hurrying footsteps became audible, and bolts flew 
back. Suddenly opening his eyes, Jack caught 
a glimpse of a capacious hall, wreathed with gar- 
lands and glowing with light, through which airy 
forms in graceful drapery floated about to the sound 
of music. Could he be dreaming ?—or was this 
Heaven, with the gates ajar for him? Just as the 
word ‘‘Mother’’ was on his lips, the door was 
shut, and all was dark again. He had not heard 
Mr. Mandeville’s welcome to his old friend, as well 
as to the lad lost upon the mountain, or the 
directions to the hired man to drive to a part of the 
house where Jack could be made comfortable. He 
was wondering whether he had really died, and 
was then viewing Heaven with his spiritual eyes. 
Mr. Mandeville was welcoming his former West 
Point chum, crying ‘Bravo,’ when he heard of 
the deer that bit the dust, and rejoicing that 
‘Westcott’? had come in time to join in the 
festivities in celebration of a silver wedding. 

Alas, Jack found he was still but a wanderer, and 
the contrast between his loneliness and that mo- 
mentary glimpse of light and joy, made a lasting 
impression upon his mind. As there was a light 
fall of snow during the night, he had cause to 
be thankful for being under shelter. Foot-sore 
and weary, with a great gash near his temple, he 
was made to keep his bed by the Good Samaritan 
into whose hands he had fortunately fallen. ‘The 
circle at ‘‘ Waverly”? was greatly entertained by 
the account of Crusoe and his antagonist. The 
catamount had been brought along as atrophy, and 
Mr. Mandeville pronounced it the largest animal of 
the kind he had ever seen. 

In a few days Jack was on his feet again and 
began to be sorely puzzled as to what todo. He 
knew nothing of farm work, and suddenly real- 
ized it was extremely doubtful whether so inex- 
perienced a hand would be employed. He re- 
gretted a thousand times he had not thought of 
this before, but the state of mind in which he so 
precipitately left the town of Newberry had pre- 
vented his taking in the probable consequences of 
his rashness. The weather continued too inclem- 
ent for him to resume his travels, and, during 
the time, he made a friend of little Jessie, a fair- 
haired child of seven, who never tired of hearing of 
Crusoe’s wonderful escape upon the mountain. 
While waiting for clear skies, Jack did many use- 
ful turns about the house at “ Waverly,’’ such as 
mending Mrs. Mandeville’s embroidery frame, 
starting an old clock, the machinery of which had 
been out of order for years, and other useful jobs. 
All things, however, must come to an end, and the 
bad weather being over, our young traveller be- 
came more and more perplexed as to his future 





course, Captain Westcott, who, from the first, 
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had been struck with a familiar look about Jack’s 
face, suddenly bethought him to enquire his name. 
When told it was Bramble, he exclaimed, in much 
astonishment, ‘‘Can it be possible! I know now 
whose likeness has been haunting me! This must 
be Tom Bramble’s son—a better fellow never lived 
than Tom—why, Mandeville, he was our color 
bearer! The flag was in tatters—the staff broken, 
when he tore off the colors and tied them around 
his waist. After the battle, he was found with the 
stars and stripes around his body, and a bullet in 
his heart. I heard he left a son; also, that his 
wife and boy went to a relative in the West. After- 
ward they moved again, and I lost sight of them. 
Bless me, if this be Tom’s son, he must not be 
wandering about like a tramp if I can help it.” 

Mr. Mandeville’s interest was now awakened, for 
he, too, honored a brave man, and that evening Jack 
was sent for and put through quite a category of 
questions by both gentlemen. His story was 
simply told; he related the manner of his 
father’s death without an idea that it had ever 
come to the ears of his listeners before. Yes, he 
was Tom Bramble’s son! After Jack left the room, 
Captain Westcott and his friend discussed many 
plans for the boy’s relief, finally agreeing, jointly, 
to use their best endeavors to put him in the way 
of making an honest livelihood. In short, Jack 
was offered a home at ‘‘ Waverly,’’ provided he 
would turn his mechanical genius to account. Mr. 
Mandeville said there was always machinery out of 
order, and a person as dexterous in the use of. plane 
and saw as Jack seemed to be, could render much 
assistance on the farm. He could also get instruc- 
tion at odd times from the tutor who had in charge 
the education of Dick and Harry. Delighted at 
this, Jack soon closed the bargain, and Captain 
Westcott bade him good-bye with an admonition 
to do credit to the name he bore, for he should 
keep an eye upon him. 

Never were two boys more unlike than Harry Man- 
deville and his cousin, Dick Dangerfield. The first 
was a lad of many noble qualities, but Dick was 
proud, jealous, and a bully. The pair got along 
quite well together, however, owing to the fact that 
Harry was every bit as amiable as Dick was known 
to be ill-tempered. It was not long before Jack dis- 
covered that Dick had no liking either for himself 
or Crusoe. This antipathy was evinced by Danger- 
field’s repeated efforts to bring on a fight between 
Harry’s irascible bull-dog and poor old Crusoe, 
who still limped from his encounter with the wild- 
eat. As time went on, Jack made most remark- 
able progress in his studies, and the tutor praised 
him for having solved a problem that both the 
other pupils had puzzled over in vain. Dick be- 
came more hostile. A consciousness, too, that 
Harry found a growing pleasure in Jack’s com- 
panionship, roused all the evil in Dick’s nature, 
and caused him to show the cloven foot by perpe- 
trating attempted witticisms in ridicule of Jack’s 
extremely humble occupation. Not desirous of 
engaging in a quarrel, Jack remained quiet, though 
he could but feel : 

“ Of all the griefs which harass the distrest, 
Sure the riost bitter is the cruel jest.” 

There was one indignity, however, which was 
more than Jack was able to endure ; that was, the 
wanton shooting of his dog by Dick, who pre- 
tended to believe Crusoe had been running sheep. 
On that occasion hot words passed between the 
two, boys, and Dick, giving Jack the lie, the latter, 
with one leap forward, wrenched the gun out of 
his enemy’s hands, dashed it aside, and demanded 
they should ‘‘ fight it out” if Dick was anything of 
aman. Taken by surprise, Dick Dangerfield was 
like a mere wisp of straw in the~hands of a 
mighty Samson, and found himself floundering 
upon his back, where he would probably have con- 
tinued but for Mr. Mandeville’s opportune appear- 
ance on the scene of action. He had been hurried 
thither by little Jessie, who, in company with her 
mother, witnessed the whole occurrence from the 
library window. The child threw herself upon 
the ground, and taking the dog’s head in her lap, 
sobbed as if her heart would break, while crying 
out: ‘‘ Make him well, papa, oh, do make him well,” 
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“He is past all help, my daughter,’’ rejoined her 
father, as he gently drew the child away. ‘Dick, 
go to your room—Jack, I shall inquire into this.” 
So saying, the party left the spot as Crusoe cast 
one loving look at Jack and breathed his last. 
When the affair was examined into, Dick was pub- 
licly reprimanded for his dastardly conduct, while 
no one blamed Jack in the least for giving the 
aggressor a black eye. The dog was buried in a spot 
made lovely even in winter-time with velvet moss, 
and no friend ever called forth tears of more gen- 
uine sorrow, or was handled more reverently than 
Crusoe was when his master laid him in his grave. 
Some weeks afterwards Dick, while skating, broke 
through the ice and would have been drowned but 
for Jack, who risked his own life to save his enemy 
from a watery grave. To use Harry’s language, 
** Jack Bramble took off blocks of ice and heaped 
on coals of fire.’? And as Dick’s insufferable pride 
would never endure an obligation to one he con- 
sidered an inferior, he feigned illness, went home, 
and never returned again. 

Two years later the tutor’s services were dis- 
pensed with, and Harry was sent to Banbury High- 
school, where six months after we also find Jack, 
owing to the kindness of Capt. Westcott. Our 
hero proved himself equal to the usual amount of 
hazing, even got the better of his persecutors on 
several occasions, which evidence of pluck tended 
to make him rather more of a favorite than other- 
wise with his young companions. A long time 
went by, and Jack once more stood in the now 
populous city of Newberry, listening to the boom 
of the huge furnace, but singularly altered were 
his circumstances. Known far and wide for in- 
dustry and integrity, he bore an honored name. 
By his inventive genius he had amassed a fortune, 
and as part owner of that great leviathan he gazed 
at in the distance, he could by a word quench its 
fires, or silence its melancholy sighing forever. It 
is said he never forgot old friends, more especially 
pretty Jessie Mandeville, who kept just as warm a 
place in her heart for Mr. Bramble as she did for 
Lone Jack in the dark days of his adversity. 


_— 
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Curious Salutations. 
Ee eaee 

‘* How do you do ?”’ is such a customary greeting 
with us that we never think it may strike strangely 
on the ears of a foreigner, and yet in former times 
‘‘ How dost do?” was only the language of the 
vulgar, being usually accompanied by a thump on 
the shoulder, the more refined saying, ‘“‘ God keep 
you,”’ or ‘God be with you,’’—of which our ‘‘Good- 
bye’’ is an abbreviation. The French salutation 
is Comment vous portez-vous ? or ‘“‘ How do you carry 
yourself ?”’—and the Spanish, Como estar usted? or 
**How do you stand ?”’—both expressive of their 
respectively frivolous and haughty characters. The 
Chinese shake their own hands, instead of their 
friend’s, and if a long separation has intervened 
since their last meeting, fall on their knees bowing 
their faces two or three times tothe ground. They 
have also a perfect ritual of genuflections (or knee- 
bendings), suitable for each and every occasion, 
which it is no small thing for ambassadors to learn, 
before appearing at court. Greenlanders are said 
to have no expression of respect, not believing one 
person inferior to another, but a Laplander applies 
his nose against the one he salutes. Some 
Islanders near the Philippines take a person’s hand 
or foot, and rub it over their face, while the in- 
habitants of the Philippines themselves bend very 
low, placing their hands on their cheeks and raising 
one fvot in the air, with the knee bent. In New 
Guinea, they place leaves upon the head of a friend; 
and the Japanese remove a slipper from one foot 
when they salute. When the inhabitants of one 
South-sea Island wish to show particular attach- 
ment, they scratch a vein, and present some drops 
of their blood to the beloved object as a beverage. 
In Otaheite, they rub their noses together; and an 
Ethiopian takes the robe of another and ties it 
about himself. The Dutch, who are large eaters, 
have a morning salutation of ‘“‘May you eat a 
hearty dinner” ; but later in the day it would pro- 
bably be, “‘How do you sail ?” 








The Doctor's Talks, 
—<—-_. 

A lady from the western part of New York State 
called on me some time ago. She referred to a 
series I wrote the first year of my connection with 
the paper—“ The Boy’s and Girl’s Garden.””—She 
found those so instructive, that she wished I would 
have another “Garden” for Boys and Girls. I must 





Fig. 1.—A KERNEL OF CORN. 


admit, that here was evidence, not that Iam grow- 
ing old—for in one sense I hope never to do that— 
but that I am older thanI once was. Here was 
oue of the ‘‘boys and girls”? of the past ages, 
asking me to provide amusement for her children 
—for a second crop of youngsters—so to speak. 
Indeed, our family is a large one, and it is only oc- 
casionally that some incident, such as the visit of 
this lady, reminds me, that the “boys and girls” 
that I talk to now, are not the same youngsters for 
whom I wrote almost a quarter of a century ago! 
As to the lady’s request that I should have a “‘Boys’ 
and Girls’ Garden’? for the young folks of the 
present day. There are difficulties in the way. 
Though there were only about half a dozen plants 
in the first ‘‘ garden,”’ yet these were all too many, 
as we could not give the proper attention to all of 
them. This time I propose to have 
A BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ FIELD. 

A field differs from a garden in usually having but 
one kind of plant init. If you follow up the life 
of a plant—just a single one, from its starting out 
of the seed, through its growing season, up to its 
flowering and seed-bearing, you will not only learn 
about that plant, but, to a great extent, about all 
other plants. All the many different plants live 
mainly for the purpose of reproducing their kind ; 
sooner or later they bear seeds, and while all plants 
in doing this follow the same general plan, this 
plan is varied and modified in different plants in 
the most wonderful manner. Instead then of 
having a number of plants, it will be better for us 
to study the life of but one plant. Which shall it 
be? Which plant among the thousands that pre- 
sent themselves on every hand shall we select for 
our typical or pattern plant ? 

THE GREAT AMERICAN FOOD PLANT. 


If there is one plant more than another, impor- 
tant to the farmers of this country, and conse- 
quently important to the country itself, it is Indian 
corn. As our pattern plant, it has many advantages. 
It is grown everywhere, north and south, and all of 
you can get the seeds without trouble. It is a 
plant that has kinds for the planter who grows his 
many acres, kinds for the village garden, and kinds 
grown especially for young folks—the Pop Corns. 
I hope that all who can have the use of the land, 
will have a cornfield of theirown. It need not bea 
very large field, but large or small, if your father 
lets you have a piece for a cornfield, you must re- 
member that it implies a promise to grow nothing 
but corn. 

WHAT KIND SHALL I PLANT? 

Those boys or girls who propose to try a little 
cornfield, will no doubt ask what kind of corn 
they shall plant. Let it be pop-corn of some kind. 
Pop-corn will answer as well as any other to study, 
and the crop is of special value to young folks. 
Popping corn is a capital amusement for winter 
evenings, and a supply of ears isa good thing to 
have for home use, and not bad to send to some 
less fortunate cousin or friend in the city. Besides, 
pop-corn has a money value, and while the price it 
brings is not very high, it always meets with a 
ready sale. There are several varieties of pop-corn, 
all with very small kernels. ‘‘ Rice Pop-corn” isa 
good kind,and what is called “Shaker Pop-corn” is 
a favorite sort with many. Any variety that will 





pop well will answer. The ground is to be prepared 
as for common corn. . The seed may be planted in 
hills three feet apart each way, or it may be sown 
in drills. Make the rows three feet apart, drill in 
the seed, and when the corn is up, thin the plants 
so that they will stand every six or eight inches in 
the row. This is all that need be said just now 
about growing a crop of pop-corn. 


WE SOW THE SEED—PLANTS APPEAR. 


It will be some time, in all but southern locali- 
ties, before corn can be planted. You no doubt 
have all seen the seed dropped in the hills, or placed 
in the ground by a machine. You know that the 
seed is covered by the soil, and that after several 
days a tiny green, coiled leaf appears above ground, 
and you say, ‘“‘the corn is up.’’ The seed was 
buried some distance below the surface, a little 
plant appears above it. Here the first question in 
the life of the corn-plant presents itself. ‘* What 
was in the seed?” To answer this, you need not 
wait until corn is planted in the field; indeed, the 
seed can be better studied in the house. To learn 
about the seed, get several kernels of corn of any 
kind—whether common 
field-corn, sweet or pop- 
corn, it makes no differ- 
ence which. These seeds 
you are to plant in soil, 
or for this purpose clean 
sand will answer as well, 
or youcan place them 
between layers of moist- 
ened cotton. The soil or 
other material, may be 
in a flower-pot or other 
vessel ; an old tomato or 
fruit can will answer, as 
will any tight box. Your 
seeds must be covered 
with the soil, ete., which 
must be kept moist, and 
the whole set in a warm 
place. Ina few days 
take up one of the seeds, 
The diagram, figure 1, 
y,~ shows a kernel of corn. 
we You will find that the 
portion in the center, 
known as “the chit,” 
,, has swollen a great deal. 
* Some days later, you will 
find something project- 
ing from the seed, and 
taking a downward di- 
rection, as in figure 2. 
A few days Jater.- still, 
the downward growth 
will have greatly in- 
creased, and a portion 
will soon push in an up- 
ward direction, as in fig- 
ure 8. These parts, a 
portion growing down- 
ward from the ‘ chit” 
of the seed, and another 
growing upward from it, 
will appear while the 
seed is entirely covered, 
and will continue until 
the upward growing por- 
tion appears above the 
surface as a green plant, 
while the other portion 
will push dowuward as 
the root, as shown in 
figure 4. You will ob- 
serve that these parts 
start from the seed, and 
Figs. 2, 3 and 4. are only the enlarge- 
ment of what was in the seed when it was sown. 
You will learn one fact, well to remember, that 
every seed contains within it a young plant in some 
form, that every seedling, as it appears above 
ground, is but the enlarged little plant that was in 
the seed when it was sown. This much will do 
for the first lesson drawn from the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Cornfield. THE Doctor. 
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Our Gallery of Dogs.—Hungarian Wolf- 
Houn 

This breed is in almost every particular the counter- 

part of the wolf; it differs from the latter animal in the 


garden for the metropolitan cities of the country, and be- 
come to them in these products, what Florida (whose 
situation with reference to the influence from the salt 
water surrounding heris similar to our own), with her 
tropical fruits is to the rest of the United States. 

The timber is principally the long-leaf pine, the varie- 





THE HUNGARIAN WOLF-HOUND, 


Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


color of the hair, which is always pine-white. The 
plains of Hungary are the home of this breed, and thus 
it often has an opportunity to defend the flocks against 
the attacks of the wolf and other enemies. The shcep 
in Hungary remain most of the time on the plains, and 
therefore watchfulness and a certain suspicion against 
all that surrounds him are clearly developed traits, and 
this dog possesses them ina higher degree than most 
other Shepherd-dogs. 





The Eastern Shore. 


ORRIS A. BROWNE, ACCOMACK C. H., VA. 


< 

This fair region of the United States, which for so many 
years has been closed to the outer world, is now open 
through easy and rapid communication, both north and 
south, offering unsurpassed inducements to new settlers 
tomake it a home, notonly for business, but for pleasure. 
It is knownas the Eastern Shore of Virginia, and is com- 
prised of the two lower, or Virginia counties, which, 
with the Eastern Shore of Maryland and the State of Del- 
aware, compose the Peninsula. It is about seventy 
miles long, with an average width of ten miles, with 
Chesapeake Bay on the west, and the Atlantic Ocean on 
the east. Has numerous arms and inlets from both, ex- 
tending into the main, and forming numbers of islands 
acting as break-waters to the higher land. The salt air 
from the surrounding sea, and the warm temperature of 
the water in the Gulf Stream, make the climate milder 
and less liable to frost than other localities of lower lati- 
tude, Until recently, communication with other parts of 
the country has been by steamboats and sail vessels—a 
fine line of staunch steamers connecting us on the Bay 
side with Baltimore; these took the staple crops, the 
sweet and white potatoes, together with onions, peas,cab- 
bages, asparagus and small fruits, to the markets of Balti- 
more and New York, bringing a return to the producers 
of a million and a half dollars. 

In addition to these facilities, the building of the New 
York, Philadelphia and Norfolk Railroad within the last 
year, from Delmar, on the dividing line between the States 
of Delaware and Maryland, to Cape Charles, at the mouth 
of Chesapeake Bay, and from thence making the City of 
Norfolk by a line of fast and elegant steamers, completes 
the chain of the great short line north and south, and 
lessens the time of travel some ten hours between New 
York and points south. The road is admirably located 
in these two counties, running down the center, without 
ten fect of grade, and an air line, with rails of first-class 
steel, and an equipment not surpassed, It is said to bea 
protegé of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which insures its 
success and safe management, 

The soil of this section is a light, sandy loam, warm and 
easily tilled, rarely requiring more than one horse to 
fallow the land ; its subsoil isred clay. The crops grown 
are corn, oats, wheat, sweet and white potatoes, All 
the small fruits and garden vegetables come early and are 
prolific, with proper care, and now, with quick and com- 
peting transportation by steamboats and railroads to 
twenty millions of people in the north and west, this 
forgotten land must soon be converted into the market 





ties of oak, hickory, walnut, poplar, chestnut, maple, dog- 
wood and gum. The “shatter,” or leaves from the pine, 
are used as absorbents for stables and cattle yards. 
Large quantities of manure used in growing the potato, 





county roads are well located and naturally good. The 
healthfulness of the county is most excellent, a doctor 
finding it hard to live by his profession alone. In fact, 
there is nothing lacking here but people—new people, 
new blood, new ideas. Weare as intelligent and indus- 
trious as most people, but we need new life to pull us out 
of the grooves and ruts, and turn us into different and 
more progressive channels, The writer, asa southerner 
and a native, can see our short-comings. Howmuch more 
forcibly they would strike a man from the progressive 
North. The aid of the American Agriculturist is invoked 
to let it be known who and where we are, 


Washington Territory. 
——-—— 

Here is what Mr. J. Rogers has written us from Olym- 
pia, regarding the attractions of Washington Territory : 
Editors American Agriculturist; 

Having received a great many useful hints from the 
American Agriculturist, I feel that I ought to interest 
some of your readers a little, and being now connected 
directly with the East by the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
perhaps a few lines from this western Washington Terri- 
tory will be acceptable to some of your many readers, 

This part of the Territory hasa very miid climate, The 
winters are rather wet, but not generally cold, I have 
never known or heard of the thermometer being below 
zero. We have snow some winters, and some winters 
not any to speak of. If we havea snow storm, it does 
not last long, as the rain soon takes itaway. The dews 
are quite heavy, and the nights cool; so by cultivating 
the soil as it ought to be, itkeeps quite moist, and vege- 
tation grows rapidly. I harvested my first crop of tim- 
othy and clover late in June and early in July; it made 
three tons of hay peracre. Late in August I cut a sec- 
ond crop of cloverthatmade one and a half ton per acre, 
and at October 15th the timothy and clover were three 
to six inches high, which I left to protect the crowns of 

the plants from the winter. Hay is the main crop 








are thus made. The lands are 
for the most part poor, the result 
of bad farming under the old 
slavery system, and a failure to 
adopt a proper system since the 
negroes were freed. There is, 
however; no soil that the writer 
has ever seen, that responds so 
readily to a little attention, and 
yields such handsome returns 
for the capital invested. Lands 
are for sale at various prices, 
from ten to fifty dollars per acre. 
The price, however, is no indica- 
tion of the quality of the soil, 
but is fixed by the sentiment of 
the holder, and his peculiar 
preference or attachment to one 
locality over another, marking 
strongly the individuality of the 
original English settler, of whom 
these people are the oldest in 
the United States; retaining to 
a marked degree the quaint man- 
ners and expressions of the 
mother country a century and 
more ago. The population num- 
bers some thirty-three thousand, 
that of Accomack, the upper 
county, being twenty-four thou- 
sand four hundred and eight, of 
which fifteen thousand and fif- 
teen are white, and nine thou- 
sand three hundred and ninety- 
three are black, and forty-eight 
foreign born, an increase of 
thirty-one in the last named 
since 1870. About one-fifth of 
the population is engaged in 
planting oysters and fishing, 
from which a good living is al- 
ways made. Churches are nu- 
merous, and public schools con- 
venient, the system of which is 
prescribed aud supported on a 
substantial bounty by the State 
government, Taxes are moder- 
ate, being ninety cents on the 
hundred dollars’ worth of prop- 
erty—which is rated for taxes 
at about two-thirds of its cash 
value. Potitical freedom is a fact, 
founded on a free ballot and a 
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fair count, and no one is pro- 
scribed for his political opinions. 
One of the strong Democratic 
towns elected a Republican (a leader of his party), for its 
Mayor, because he was &@ good and efficient man. The 





MAP OF THE EASTERN SHORE. 
Engraved for the American Agriculturist. 


among the farmers here, and some have meadows that 
have been in timothy from sixteen to twenty-five years, 
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seeded on a burn in the first place, and all that has been 
done is to cut the hay and take it off. The consequence 
is natural, that the land should “‘run out,” and instead 
of producing, as it first did, four tons per acre, the 
owners are satisfied if they get one. This style of 
farming is quite common in this country. If the land is 
plowed and cultivated (it does not need manure as much 
as it needs cultivation), it will produce good crops; but 
the timber land is hard to subdue, having lain in the 
shade of evergreen trees for centuries. It seems worth- 
less at first, but by stirring it up and exposing it to the 
air, wind, sun, etc., it gets richer and richer. The more 
it is cultivated, the better it gets; but it is not very en- 
couraging to commence to make a home, as the outlay is 
great, and there is no income until some land is brought 
under cultivation, which is a hard job, and many get 
discouraged and leave before they get it done; butifa 
person goes to work with a good resolution, he will 
come out all right. Emigration to this country is rapidly 
increasing, but a great many come here expecting to 
find things as comfortable and smooth as they are in the 
East, and such persors are greatly disappointed. 

We have here a fine harbor; the Puget Sound is as 
fine a body of water as there is in the world. A refer- 
ence to the map shows the course and description of it 
better than I can describe it. I will merely state that 
salmon, oysters, clams, etc., are very plentiful. Riversand 
streams abound in mountain trout. 


<> 
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Valuable Books for Our Readers. 


— > 
The People’s Cyclopxdia. 


In this age of Cyclopedias the people are to be 
congratulated on the appearance of one just suited 
to the wants of all, and very properly named the 
“People’s Cyclopedia of Universal Knowledge.” 
It is edited by W. H. DePuy, D. D., LL. D., and 
published by the Methodist Publishing House, 805 
Broadway, New York. The three volumes of this 
work probably contain more information for the 
space occupied than any other work ever pub- 
lished. Its popularity is indicated by the fact 
that, though it has been before the public buta 
short time, already over two hundred thousand 
volumes have been sold and delivered, and the 
demand is constantly increasing. It might be 
thought by some that there were Cyclopedias 
enough before this was begun ; but there was not 
one which answered all the requirements of pro- 
fessional men. Some were too hasty in compi- 
lation, others showed evidences of imaccuracy, 
while still others were too verbose. But the Peo- 
ple’s Cyclopedia has three great points of superi- 
ority in its favor, viz: Accuracy, conciseness and 
cheapness. Its bulk does not make it burdensome, 
its cost relieves it of the charge of expensiveness 
while.the greatest possible effort has been made to 
make it accurate in all its departments. It is 
therefore adapted to the office or store, where refer- 
ence to a Cyclopedia is to be made in great haste 
without taking time to read a long article. Busy 
men, like editors, ministers, lawyers, physicians and 
business men, will find its use a great convenience. 

It is also adapted for use in schools, and already 
a large number of copies have been placed in the 
schools of our land. Wherever used it gives to 
both teachers and scholars great satisfaction. 

It is a very valuable work for families as well as 





_business men, for it is really a large library con- 


densed, and in a most convenient form, with an 
index so classified that uny particular subject may 


’ readily be found. A family of children may be well 


advanced in a general knowledge by studying the 
People’s Cyclopedia,’® and farmers and men of 
moderate means could not well expend the price 
to so much advantage as to place this work before 
their families. The care taken in the choice of 


‘ special contributors is one of the chief reasons 


why Dr. DePuy’s scheme has been such a grand 
success. A list of contributors whose articles were 
all rigidly criticised before they could pass muster, 
would alone entitle the work to the confidence of 
Americans * without further investigation or 
question. Its new, accurate, colored, maps to- 
gether with the numerous illustrations scattered 
all through the work, add greatly to its beauty 
and attractiveness. 

Taken altogether, for the masses who could not 
or would not buy the larger Cyclopedias, it is the 





most valuable work brought before the public for 
many years. 

Were these volumes accessible, we should take 
great pleasure in offering them as premiums in the 
American Agriculturist, thereby ensuring them to 
our subscribers without the expenditure of money. 
They can, however, be secured only by subscrip- 
tion. Address publishers, as above. 


Manual of Agriculture. 


By George B. Emerson and Charles L. Flint. A 
new edition. Revised by Charles L. Goessmann. 
The Manual of Agriculture was prepared many 
years ago with a view to its use in the schools of 
Massachusetts. It had long been out of print, and 
the death of one of its authors, Mr. Emerson, made 
it doubtful if it would be resuscitated. Fortu- 
nately, one so thoroughly competent as Professor 
Goessmann was found willing to aid Mr. Flint, and 
the result is a completely revised edition. In a 
work like this the science is of the most elementary 
kind, but it is all the more necessary on that ac- 
count that it should be thoroughly accurate. The 
high reputation of Professor Goessmann is sufficient 
guarantee that the revision of the scientific portion 
has been well done. Mr. Flint, who in the original 
work had charge of what may be called practical 
portions, has also revised the chapters relating to 
farm operations and thus the work in all its teach- 
ings is brought up to the present time. While it is 
claimed to be elementary, it is far from being 
merely a school book. Any intelligent farmer, old 
or young, can here learn the relations of science to 
agriculture, and its perusal will inspire a desire for 
further study, for which it will form an excellent 
preparation. The work is illustrated with engrav- 
ings, where these would be useful, the whole 
forming a compact, instructive volume, which 
should be in every farmer’s library. Price, by 
mail, from this office, $1.50. 
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Recipes for Every Home. 
ELMER LYNNDE. 
a 
BEAN OR Pea Soup.—Soak the beans, if dry, 
over night, and boil until soft. Press them through 
a colander. For each quart of liquid allow one 
teaspoonful of sugar, one teaspoonful of salt, and 
a small saltspoonful of pepper. Adda beaten egg, 
a cup of milk, and two tablespoonfuls of butter. 
Some like to add a little lemon-juice on taking up. 


Canned sweet corn added, is said to make good 


succotash for winter. 


Parker House Sourp.— Three quarts of beef 
stock ; one carrot, one beet, one turnip, two small 
onions, all cut fine ; three quarts of raw tomatoes, 
or one can of tomatoes. Boil all together one hour. 
Strain and mash through asieve. Put five ounces of 
butter into a pan, heat to alight brown; stir into it 
five tablespoonfuls of flour; mix well, then add to 
the soup. Season with salt and pepper. Add one 
desertspoonful of brown sugar. Set back on the 
fire to boil five minutes. Skim., Toast baker’s 
bread, cut in small squares, put a fewin each plate. 


Dumpiincs FoR Soup.—Half a cup of sweet 
milk, one teaspoonful of cream tartar, half a tea- 
spoonful of soda, a little salt, flour. Roll and cut, 
or mix thin enough to drop from a spoon. 


Fisa Coowper.—Take a good haddock, cod, or 
any other solid fish; cut it in pieces three inches 
square ; put one pound of salt pork, cut in strips, 
into the pot, and fry it awhile ; then take out the 
pork, put in a layer of fish, over that a layer of 
onions, sliced, then a layer of fish, with strips of 
the pork, and so on alternately, until the fish is all 
used. Mix some flour with water and season with 
pepper and salt to your taste, and add also a quart 
of sliced potatoes. Boil the whole three-quarters 
of an hour. Have ready some army crackers or 
pilot bread, add them to the chowder, and serve. 


CopFisH Batis.—Pick up very fine, one quart 
of codfish ; soak it in water over night; the next 
morning put it ina saucepan. Slice as thin as possi- 
ble one quart of raw potatoes; put on top of the 
fish with enough cold water to cover them ; cook 





until the potatoes are done; put in a colander and 
drain off all the water. Mix and add two eggs, a 
little pepper, and a lump of butter. Make into 
small balls, with the least possible flour, and drop 
into boiling lard. 

FRICASSEED CHICKEN.—Wash the chicken thor- 
oughly and cut up; put into a pot and cover with 
cold water. Let it stew until tender. When done, 
have ready a thickening of cream or milk and 
flour, and stir it into the stew ; add butter, pepper, 
and salt. In the meantime have a nice short-cake, 
rolled as thin as pie-crust, baked and cut into 
squares. Lay the cakes on a large platter and 
pour the chicken and gravy over them. 


JELLIED CHICKEN.—Take an old fowl, cut in 
pieces, boil in a little more than a quart of water, 
with salt and pepper, until well done. Then take 
out the meat, cut it from the bones, skin it well 
and take off the fat. Return the bones and skin 
to the liquor and boil twenty minutes. Then strain 
through a cloth and set aside to cool. Cut the 
chicken into small bits, place ina mould, sprink- 
ling grated lemon over it, adding the juice. When 
the liquor is so cold that the fat can be removed, 
turn it carefully into the mould over the prepared 
chicken, not allowing any sediment to mingle with 
it. Set aside until the next day, then turn out and 
cut in thin slices. It is very nice for a supper dish. 


CHICKEN CROQUETTES.—One large chicken, four 
sweet-breads, one-third of a common-sized loaf of 
bread, yolks of two eggs, half-pint of cream, pars- 
ley, nutmeg, pepper and salt. Take half a pint of 
the hot liquor in which the chicken was boiled, to 
which add the bread, leaving out the crust; chop 
the chicken very fine, parboil the sweet-breads, 
and chop fine, then stir them into the hot liquor, 
adding the eggs, cream and seasoning, and set 
away to cool. Mould, drop in beaten egg; roll in 
dry bread crumbs and fry like oysters. 

VEAL CROQUETTES.—Two pounds of veal, one 
onion and a half, parsley, thyme, sage, pepper, salt, 
butter, and four eggs. Boil and chop the veal very 
fine ; keep some of the liquor in which it is cooked. 
Chop the onions, and fry in butter until very soft. 
Then having the yolks of the eggs well beaten, and 
the seasoning, mix these with the meat and onions; 
add the whites and the liquor to the rest; mould 
and dip in bread crumbs and fry a light brown. 


Breer Kipney.—Lay it in salted water for half 
hour; remove the white part as nearly as possible ; 
put the kidney in a stew-pan, cover with fresh 
water, and let it boil gently for six hours. Set it 
aside until needed. Chop very fine; put it in a pan 
with a good piece of butter, a little of the water it 
was boiled in, pepper and salt; if desired, a little 
flour to thicken it, or it may be poured over toast. 


BreF Batu.—-One round of steak, two slices of 
fresh bread, three eggs, salt. Hash the meat with 
the bread, as fine as possible; stir in the eggs and 
a little melted butter. Make into a loaf: put into 
a dish with a little water in the bottom, and bake 
slowly one hour. Slice cold for supper. A little 
pork in it is good. 

WHITE SAUCE FOR FisH, BoILED MutTTon, Eto, 
—Boil a large spoonful of flour, or grated potato, 
in enough water to make it the thickness of hot 
custard or very thin gruel. Add salt, pepper and 
grated nutmeg. When the potato is cooked, add 
a good piece of butter, which should merely melt 
in the sauce. At the moment of serving, add a 
small quantity of vinegar or a little lemon-juice. 
When the meat is on the platter, pour enough of 
the sauce over it to cover it, and let a little border 
of it lie all around it on the dish. Serve the re- 
mainder, if any, ina sauce-boat. Add a scant tea- 
spoonful of capers just before serving. 

VEAL CoLLops.—Parboil some sweet-breads, then 
dry on a coarse towel; cut them in pieces the size 
of an oyster; rub a seasoning of salt and pepper 
over each piece, dip in egg and cracker dust, and 
fry like doughnuts. ° 

CoLp Pink.—Take cold chicken or turkey, chop 
fine; stew cranberries, sweeten to the taste, and 
squeeze the juice, while boiling, over the turkey or 
chicken. Mix up well, put in a mould to form. 
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A Present to every Lady. ONE TRIAL OF CHILDREN?S SHOES 
A2% cent book on Art Needle work and Crazy Patch- | with the 
work, with 100 new stitches and transferable designs and TRADE 
full instructions for the work, will be given to every new 
subscriber to Strawbridge & Clothier's Fashion Quarterly. e] 
The Fashion Magazine contains 120 pages with over 1,000 5 a @ mo 
illustrations each issue, and is the cheapest magazine in 
the world. Cut out this notice and mail with 50 cents, MARK 


the price of a year’s subscription, to 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, 8th & Market Sts., Phils, | BUACK TIP ON THEM, will convince 


Parents of their VALUE. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


For EACH CROP, containing in a concentrated 
form the necessary PLANT FOOD it requires. 
CHEAPER THAN STAPLE MANURE. 
” PRODUCES WONDERFUL CROPS. 
«,AA” Ammoniated Super Phosphate. 
Pelican” Bone Fertilizer. 
We manufacture the above from Pure Bone, 
Agricultural Chemicals. 
Ground Bone. 
STRICT PURITY GUARANTEED. 
Our pamphlet, containing facts interesting to farmers, 
mailed on application. 


J. BAKER & BRO., 


215 Pearl Street, N. Y. 











The BEST COMPOUND 


| EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING, 


andeverything else, in Hard or Soft Wa= 


HL 
(Established 1850.) 


STANDARD THERMOMETERS. 


SIZES OF DIALS, 














ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 5 & Sinches. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amaz- ACCURATE AND LEGIBLE. 

ingly, and is of great value to housekeepers, ES 

8oid by all Grocers—but see that vile Counter- Standard Thermometer Co. 


Peabody, Mass. 


feits are not urged uponyou. PEARLINE 











is the only safe article, and always bears General Agents: 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. FAIRBANKS’ SCALE 
HOUSES, 
—If you wish to buy a strictly first-class Work 
FARMERS Harness, send to RING & CO., Owego, N.Y. In the principal cities of the 
United States. 


for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 


~ H.W.JOHNS 


LIQUID PAINTD 


Our nae paints are composed exclusively of the best and purest materials combined on different principles from any 
other Liquid or ed . They have been thoroughly tested in nearly all parts of the world, and have been found to 
withstand the severest tests of climatic changes, sea-air, and other trying exposures where the best white lead has faile 
and the universal testimony of those who have used them issufficient proof of our claims that they are in every respec 
strictly reliable and first-class paints of a higher grade than have ever before been offered to the public for structural pur- 
poses, either in ** paste” or liquid form, and second to none in richness and pameencees of color, beauty of finish, du- 
rability, uniformity, and all characteristics which are requisite to form a perfect ornamental protective covering. 

None but the purest linseed oil and the best pigments known enter into the composition of these paints, and they con- 
tain no water, alkalies, benzine orother deleterious or useless adulterations; we do not, therefore, compete in prices 
= oe ~ tte paints with which the market is flooded, and which are composed largely of water and other inexpensive 

ngredients. 

Our paints are sold by U.S. Standard Gallon measure (281 cubic inches); 4. ¢., our packages contain from 8 to 12 Fal 
cent. more paint than is usually sold for the same quantity,and they weigh from 10 to per cent. more to the gallon than 
any others in the market. ONE GALLON WILL COVER FROM 225 TO SQUARE FEET, TWO COATS. 

We manufacture forty-eight shades of “ body ” and trimming colors, and also make Standard and Light Greens, Light 
and Dark Blues, Reds, Blacks, etc.; samples of which will be supplied on application. 

We will send free by mail our pamphlet 

‘““STRUCTURAL DECORATION,” 


containing views of many —- buildings and other structures on which these paints have been used and the colors 
assist consumers in selecting shades and colors for the satisfactory decoration of their 











buildings. 


ROOF, CAR, AND BRIDGE PAINTS. 


These paints possess a more elastic body than any other, and are less lable toinjury. They are prepared ready for 
use, and have proven to be the most economical paints ever produced for slmtlen purposes. They were orenalt designed 
for poceerving TIN AND OTHER ROOFS, but are now also used for Railroad Buildings, Bridges, Freight Cars, Steamboat 
Decks, Boats, and all wood and iron work exposed to salt or fresh water, and are especiall adapte for Out-Buildings, 
Fences, Floors, Gas-Holders and other iron and rough wood-work. They are supplied in various colors, viz., Brown, Red, 
Yellow, Gray, Buff, Slate, and Cream-White. One gallon will cover from 850 to square feet, one coat. 


ASBESTOS ROOFING. 


The only reliable portable Composition in use. It is suitable for gop and flat roofs in every climate, and 
‘— — in use for a sufficient length of time to warrant us in claiming it to be the best and most ical tut 
or tin. 
It can be easily applied without the aid of skilled labor. 


ASBESTOS BUILDING FELT. 


- ied intectaing Frame Buildings. Is strictly fire, dust and wind proof, and is rapidly taking the place of the ordinary 
eathing felts. 


ASBESTOS PLASTIC STOVE LINING, 


a durable and economical Lining for Stoves, Grates, Ranges, and Furnaces, and for Repairing Stove and Flue Joints, Fire 
Brick, etc., etc. Easily applied with a trowel, will not burn out, and clinkers will not at h to it. 

We also manufacture, ASBESTOS STEAM-PIPE and BOILER cover ines ASBESTOS PISTON 
and WI KING, ASBESTOS MILLBOARD, ASBESTOS ATHIN ASBESTOS 
FIRE PROOL PAINT, COATINGS AND CEMENTS, ASBESTOS CLOTH, THREAD, YARN, 
TWINE, CORD, TCs ETC. 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING CO., 


87 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK. 
175 Randolph Street, Chicago. 170 and 172 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 





Billiter House, Billiter Street, London. 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE, PRICE LISTS, ETC., FREE BY MAIL. 








SUMMARY OF 
Fortieth Annual Report 


OF THE 


New-York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 
REVENUE ACCOUNT. 























Premium. Receipts..........dechestencete $11,268,850.76 
Interest Receipts...........c.02.sccsccece 2,971 624.63 
Wetel- TMOG... 0050s cn icdcebascsen $14,240,475.39 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 
Paid Death-claims..............seeseeeee ‘ $2,257,175.79 
WO WIAGBNB cas vac covnatesacecaven 873,808.50 
“ Annuities, Dividends, and Surren- 
COE We asi co citivonsadvecacdead $,608,970.85 
Total Paid Policy-holders...... $6,734,955.14 
New Policies issued..............ssceeees 17,468 
New Insurance written................0 $61,484,550 
CONDITION JAN. 1, 1885. 
Cash Assets bier Sis weak gin Sew deka tae toate $59.283,753.59 
Surplus,(Company’sStandard).. $4,371,014.90 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated). $10,000,000 
Policies in Force........ pn Ere EB a! 78,047 
Insurance in Force............+++- $229,382,586 
Increase in Assets, 1884 $3,740,850.85 
Death- ie ry Income Ter nae. 
claims ae Hi from 1882, peng 
paid 1884, 2/957 1%. Interest ion’ 2/971,624. 


Cash Assets. Amount at risk. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $43,188,985. Jan. 1, 1881 726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 47,228,781. Jan. 1, 1882, “Tat fob 
Jan. 1, 1888, 50,800, Jan. 1, 1888, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902. ‘Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043. 
Jan. 1, 1885, 59,283,758. Jan. 1, 1885, 229,382,586. 


The Latest Advance in_Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


New-York Life Insurance Co. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture features,originated 
by the New-York Lire 1860, with the leges and 
Profits of its popular “ Tontine Investment Policy, 


IT FURNISHES— 


1. Term Insurance at low rates, with sur- 
plus accumulations at compound interest. 

2. The privilege of continuing your insure 
ance at original rates after your Tontine Pe- 
riod expires. 

3. The entire Cash Value of your Policy in 
Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the basis of 
full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of pre- 
miums, during which time your indemnity 
will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against loss, in case of default 
in payment of premium after three years, by 
the guarantee of a paid-up policy—as upon 
ordinary policies. ; 3 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President & Actuary. 
HENRY TUCK, 2d Vice-President. 

THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. - 


HENRY TUCK, M.D., 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., { Medical Directors, 


H. A. APPELIUS, Sup’t of Metrapolitan District. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN GERMANY, - 
18 Charlotten Strasse, Berlin. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE IN FRANCE, 


16 Boulevard dés Italiens, 
Coin dela Rue Le Peletier, Paris. 
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TRY DREER’S GARDEN 
SEEDS 


which have been oT by 
some —— for 47 years 

The quality is the hret con- 
sideration secured b the most 
careful selection. e prices. 
the lowest consistent with 
sterling merit. Dreer'’s Gar- 
den Calendar for 

ering Vegetable, Flower, 
‘and Field Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, 
and every thin for the garden, 








mailed HENRY A 
714 Chestnut Street. PH PHIA. 


ALL TESTED. 
TRUE TO NAME. 


SEEDS IMMENSE STOCK. 


CATALOGUE. Se upw sc 

about NEW and 

OLD artic, full DESC fusel o 

LUSTRATED, . much Valuables fe owe 
NG ES TON pen tO L APPLY- 

G. Large Stock Fruit Trees Small Fruits, and Vines. 


J. C. EVERITT, Lima, Indiana. 


















LOVETT’s 


GUIDE TO FRUIT CULTURE 


A veteran Horticulturist of the West 
writes: “‘Let me heartily thank and congrat- 
ulate you on the perfect get-up of by’ uide 
to Fruit Culture just petetead. ak father of 
prowean Grape culture, with wae 40 years’ 

ence; and as one of the first Nursery- 
a in the West, I have received and ex- 
— most of our best American N 
es, and if there was an award to be 
oon or the best you should haveit. Again, 
you have dealt so fairly in describing the 
value of our most popular fruits, and Seeter tee 
ularly that noble fruit the Gra: the 
& faults as well as the merits of the pov to 
varieties, displaying the greatest fairness and 
knowledge.’? Guide to Fruit Oulture mailed 
to all applicants with colored plates for 10 
cents; without plates, 5 cents. Brice-list free. 


J. T. LOVETT, Little Silver, New Jersey. 
























eT Rene ze BEALTEY PLANTS! 


BUTTERCUP coms Sin. 
CENTURY “create” "° 
AWN Hire wits peLicare 


for 
poe Descriptive Fe 
LEUS CUTTINGS, 


sai cwtce CHAS. 1. STARR Aces: 


NEW SEED STORE. 


Z. DeFOREST ELY & CO. 
1122 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPAIA. 
CATALOGUES FREE. Just now you need seeds to start 


hot bed. as Plants, Peppers, Cauliflower, Earl 
hes are first wanted, Consult 


our maniial for k kinds pres, | and howto get most for your 


PRICHS F PorU Lat tock. 
QUALITY WARRANTED. 
De Forget Ety, ROBERTS STEVENSON. 


Gate of the firm of Buist.) 
SEEDS. Try Northern Grown. 


Best — » Corn, Carrot, 
Onion, Peas, Potatoes, 
Turnips, Seaato Cucumber. 
Flower Seed in great variety. 
ge many thousand, Verbe- 

raniums, Car ye at 
Wholesale or Retail. M 
ties. 10 Greenhouses. Retablished 
Me i5years. 50 $1 Collections. CVata- 
logue, 90 pages, free. 


"JOHN SAUL’S CATALOGUE 


OF NEW, RARE AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS, FOR 1885, 
With a Colored Fliate. 
It is full in nd i and beautiful plants, as well as all 
novelties 
The rich collection of fine Foliage, and other Grosshouss 
and Hothouse Plants. are well grown and at low price 
Free to all my customers; to others, 10 cts; ora “lain 
: of Seeds, Roses, Orchids, Fruits, etc., gratis. 
JOHN SAUL, Washington, D.C. 





















ry 








“—4THE OLDEST [Eo oenee ae 


SEED HOUSE I) De CW YORK 


-oSINVITE ATTENTION YO THEIR. 


*HIGH CLASS SEEDS.+ 


etSEIND FOR CATALOGU ES.i—-— 
UM:THORBURN & Cao:I5 JOHNS? NEWYORK. 


























ii 4 kets —_ Flower Seeds, 
packets choice a Vegeteh le Seeds, = or: 14 for 50c., or 7 





“ SEED Warranted to Grow, 


or order _re-filled tis. I have sold vegetable and 
flower seed to over a million farmers and ga ardeners | 
in the United States, perhaps some are your neighbors, if £0 (/ 
ask them whether they are reliable. Mr. Thomas Henshall, 
of Troy, Kans., writes me: ‘For 26 YEARS I have dealt 
with you. I have lived in Iowa, Missouri, Kansas, and Colo- 
— and no matter what soil or climate, ‘the result was al- 

ays the same, to wit.:—religiously honest and good.”’ 
T his fs the kind of seed I raise and sell. Hubbard and 
Marblehead Squash, Marblehead Corn, litarblehend Cabbage, 
Ohio-Potato, Eclipse Beet, are some of the vegetables of which 
I was the original introducer. A Fair with $500 in Premiums. 
See my Catalogue. FREE to all. 

JAME J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, 

Marblehead, Mass. 


“bp 
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SBeSess 








NEW: ae 
, RARE Si 
3 ; aiSEEDS 


‘gs le sorts, ONE y’, a sens Cheaper. Plants, 


Seeds, &c.by mail, as id; safe arrival guaran 


CH Se cnc CHEAP $1 Sets For on 1D, splendid over- 
magnifice: Or 4 , 14 sorts, 


mt Uniting has 


oice Flower Seeds, 50c. 














Pear, 4 Russian “Apricot and 1 Champion Quince, 81. 12 Vines, 4 so: 
$1, or 12all Concord, #1. . 7&strong Strawberry Plan nts, 5 sorts, early tolate, 81. 75 Hardy Grtaipa, 1. 40 Sweet Chest- 
ts, 8 1 aid sreluable Catala eect over li , Black E: Hihand White, $1 * For nth otaee Se Si peta, and 1,001 Be. forest 
send for our valuable Cai logue over E. Eve hing | ept in the Nurse que, from ants 
of Grape Vinesand Feit and Ornamenta! ail sises.” 3ist Y | at 0 res 


cats, THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


500 Acr 
PAINESVILLI. ‘ 











.OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FOR 1885, OF 


“EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN.” 


full of valuable cultural directions, containing three colored plates, and embracing 
Piants, wi!] be mailed on receipt of stamps 
To customers of last season sent free without application. 


HENDERSON & CO., 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 


everything mew and rare in 
to cover postage*(6 cents). 








Also other Small Fruits, and all 
old and yew Yarieties of 


tate to dealers. pad il, Low 


















BEQPOUARTERS 
for NIAGARA, now 
offered Stkeut restric- 
tions to planters for first 
time. 2yr. vines, mail, 
@2 each. None genuine 
without seal “Ni ara 
White , Geape, Jo.” 
Special Te Agents. 


HE LARGEST STOOK IN 
Generel Agent for the NEW WHITE GRAPE | AMEMiOR’ Prices Heduced. 


EINIAGARA tsnniviees 
| 7.8, HUBBARD "emesis 














packets of seed and 
one whole potato for 
to gladden the _— i brighten _ way of every tiller 


gate. me . PA hokens Choice 


M ors re lai 
one wart : is Everl aati Flo mae | nxte for a? ote, Lb canecions for 50 cta, Packets 


SS SAMUEL WILSON, a aE CHANICVILLE’ BECRESOUNTS: 


60 cts. TWO eo “wchcetioes ter $1.10, FOUR 





SUCCESS TO OUR ceenerune 


raze SEED TRADE. Aolief for the people. 
esas AT WHOLESALE PRICES, "at 


it, we make d offers 
F Sree of postage stamps or money, we wilt —s x a a box 
> a we, fe a. 1 ~3 packets, one each, of the followin 

pew, highi 7 improved, and g d seeds:—De ‘se Improved Bloox 
prnip best and oattinst | for t table use. Wilson as Highly 1 m 
Wine ngstadt Cabbage, best and earliest; he olden 
Self- Blanch ing Cele saepiient quality, eas ly eens “peods no banking 
Hi Early | Pro » best as bers or pickles. Ne 
lus Ultra Sugar Corn, sroduetive, early, toner, and sweet. New Golden 
Heart Lettuce, best for 

; all summer,’ } R 0 N CLA 
| largest, finest, sweetest, best-keepin ye tee n 
9 the Ly ORange Cream Muskmelon, 
sweet, spicy, and delicious. New Silver Ball Italian Onion, beautiful, 
large, mild; grows 8-pound onions from seed. Ruby King Pepper, largest, 
finest, sweetest pepper ever seen. Abbott's Suger Parsnip, greatly im- 
proved variety. Sweet Potato eS umpkio. kin, enormously productive, ex- 
mality; keeps all winter. Fren ish, best of all 
ishes. White Pineepple tata extra quality, good for ene 

or vaee. pow, Cardinal T jargest ye Ge PA of ACKET. 























urnip, best for table. 4 


Col DEF BEAU ° mt, ern Babee F 
gs OL LBEN BI AUT YFHE STRA EAT the OTATO 
i 


messes tuber of 
very Presa OUR ESTR Al t' BEA las IS aintin 

2. This is sn offer never made on haw ou IR PR 10N 

of the soil and lover of:the beautiful has m t PRI POSI success 








He offer, and here a us say we grow these seeds by the ead Le ~ hate and by the 
fLowen SEE 


iS FOR 80 CENTS, one each, of Asters, B ’Petunias, 
—all — aie and most beautiful colors. Large Double E En inglish Holl 
serge double wet bright colors.¢ One fine Gy enamental grass. One splendid 


















LAKE CO..Ohi«e 
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HAVE YOU A 


CARDEN? 


IF YOU HAVE YOU WILL NEED 


SEEDS 


And will want the Best at the least 
money. Then my new Seed Catalogue will 
surprise you. No matter where you have 
been dealing z¢ w2// save money. It is mailed 
Free to all, and you ought to 
have it before buying anywhere. 


WM. H. MAULE, 


129 & 131 South Front St., Philadelphia. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


L EVER- 


ROSE: 


Our Great ‘Sp ecialty i isgrowing jane distributing 
deliver <a Pot Pi suitable for 

LOSES bloom, sak at ail ‘ost, Offices, 
1 arletios, Ge ebe alllabeled, for 

12 for $23 35 for $53 100 for $12. Also 


Si: 
OTHER VARIETIES ,3q& 10 FOR S 4 


according tovalue, Send fgrout Now G Guide, 76 pp 
sain Wiig pINGEE & CORED. Coe 
CONAED C' 
Growers, AWeat it Grove,\Chester Ce., Pe 


> FLOWER SEEDS 3.os,"° 


Raps a See oe 
















nt aati 
~ io pee 
Stig, * 


D. C. McCRAW 
RIVERSIDE GARDENS, BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS, 


GRAPEVINES. Sey | in variety. All the leading va- 
rieties of Small "Fruits, both a = old, at reasonable 
rates. Catalogues Free. 

ING ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. 


in same proportion. 
&@” CATALOGUE FREE. 









Best and Hi; 50,0008 LATE ny 
0,0 


PE 00 trees, inclad VTE 
varieties. William’s Early Red, one of the 
S\ most desirable early Am on Good stock Ap- 
Dh) ple Trees, embracing most popular kinds. 
tarly Richmond, Montmorency, and 

other cheiee cherries. Grapes, Strawber- 
7 spberries, new and older varieties. 

100,000 2-year-old Asparagus roots. Large 
stock shade and ornamental trees. Send for 
catalogue. S.E Rogers & Son, Mt. Holly, N. J. 


OUR STRONG 
RELIABLE ROSES cam 


G cer ay ani ieee eoat S- 

















for ON * 
RO mail our Catal utifully ill ba 3 r+ all 
interested in Rose a eae application, le 
R. SCOTT 4 & SON, Rose | Growers. Philadelphia. 


FAIRVIEW NURSERIES, 


Established 1835. 

Jumbo Strawberry, latest of all. P35: Peaches, John Haas 
and Ford’s late white, 150,000 Peach trees; Keiffer and Le 
Conte Pear, Champion Quince; all kinds fruit trees and 
small fruit plants, and Osage Orange Catalogues free. 

Address, JOHN PERKINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


Strawberry 
Raspberry 
Blackberry 


oe Oiavcetien Crapes, Fruit 
4 Trees. Se. All BEST old sorts and NEW. 
i May King, Marlboro, Comet, Fay, 

Earl Claster Niagara, Kieffer. ee 
Cat, Free. §. COLLINS, Moorestown, N.J. 


SMALL FRUIT PLANTS 


and GRAPE VINES, strictly pure and first-class, at 
reasonable prices. All the te deading new and standard varie- 
ties. See my Plants for Country 
Homes. Illustrated Deosphaite ee free. Address 


H. G. C O R N uccessor to 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. E. P. R O /. 


ae”) 6 THE LARGEST 
And Most Beautiful 
Early Pear. 


Ripening in Contral New York early in 
July, —_ Sale t oN teow Send for 
history of riginal 'P 100 yrs. 
gid. ee Headquarters tor Kieffer 

Parry Strawberries, Wilson, 


Sew isceoect Mash Woy, Parry, Parry P.0.,N.J. 





















Wil be eens FREE to oan who write for tis s Han 
beautiful new illustra fone, Erect Colored marley Hai 
jocda, | yineruding IMPO 

BEST Mn 


W. . ATLEE BURPEE & CO.., PHILADELPHIA.-PA, 





STRAWBERRIES, 


ndpome Boe of 120 
ail’ sbow* 


Gis) PRICES on & | 





SS AL SS LLL ALT 
Blackberries, Grapes and Currants. Newest and best aah 
ties. Descriptive Catalogue free 
JOSEPH D. FITTS, Providence, R. I. , 








5 = ROSES. 










0r10 H 
& Hybri 
aniums, $1.00 






Per Roses, 





with each §r. 25 order. 
zo cts. each, pur 





ory. How to 






for 
mend it. yr 800 


ms cloth $r. 
wards, tart ada 








80 Varieties. 
cheap. Illustrated Aa eetinente price wet ey. 








TRAWBERRY PLANTS. All the new varieties of 
Strawberries._SEED SOTATORA— Twenty varieties 
of the ‘best of the new Potatves. ces low. 
E. B URROUGH, MENOHANT VILLE, N. J. 


BERRIES.—BERRIES.—BERRIES. 


Do not order your PLANTS or VINES until you send us a 
list of vr and a * a Plants wanted, and get our 
prices. Price List Free 

ALLYN BROTHERS, fa Nurseries), Palmyra, N. Y. 
TNROSTED NaturalPeach Seed. We are prepared to 


Fre Natural Peach Seed. Weare prepared to 
only ©. 1 Natural Tenn. Seed, ready for planting in 
tis = bushel, in lots of 5 bushels and over; 


spring, 
tes ae fas bushel. Address, 
CHA! iantty, gt ., Village Nurseries,Hightstown, N.J. 





Cabb 400, Cele 400.000 
500, 000 Tomato Plan om ee a ” 
Pepper and nese Plan’ AN 
ow also te new 
in Pots and 1 ip! mouse tC) AWBER Rien os ca ach Ts 


ce etable and PotGrown 8 wey 
Pants. It st full ot hs ormation. C. BOGGS, leoorton, Del. 
pt et etteecshmecetacaninalec eset Dente 


LANT FREE BY MAIL 






Roses, 10 for $1. 
all, — of if Bedding 


flower Seals in wel assorted @1 Goliees 
anada, 


pur me U6. andC 
free. Es- 


in ogee SONS, ; Castie,Pa. 


age best Varietios § Siren taettes : 20,000 White Mul- 
ry Reodings, ga eS — e, extra, at $2.00 

er 1000. All Fruit Trees ‘tid a Pte ani eral Nurser 
roducts, best geal ity and low prices. 4 For Circular an 

Price List, address, 

CHAS. BLACK & BRO., Village Nurseries, Hightstown, N.J. 


WI LD. FLOWE RS Orchids; Lilies, 
FerWAED’ GILLETT: Southwick, Mass. 


pert p contin s all 











The GREAT NEW QUINCE 
‘“MEECH’S PROLIFIC.” 


Sales of this wonderful variety have greatly ex- 


ceeded our expectations, and stock for spring .e- 

livery is nearly exhausted. Order now if you wish 

to secure trees for s ring planting. Pie go ve h 
: ee, 2 

ever’ description. 


& BORDE 
5 ae 81 RORD St. New York. 


Fifteen eee for Only $1.00, 

Hybrid Per. Rese, 1.00 ; or & Moss Roses, $2.00 ; or & Hardy imbiog gad 
f or 10 Silver and Golden Tr: “v4 Double 
6 Double and | 2 Scented Geraniums, $1.00; or 15 Chi santhemums, $x.00; vert 


Tuberoses and % Gladioli, $1.00. All strong plants for 
labeled, delivered safely Py mail. Choice New Roses and other 
a 


rs choice. 

treats clearly on managing Roses, Fuchsias, Callas, Hetiotrepes, 2 
and 200 they plants, aging ing Annuals, etc., in the Garden, Window 
vatory. gai 

each w etc. Practical, Vigorous, Original, bs om 


orders 
tis a copy of the “* Home joule, the Taiee of eben fe $1.50. L& 
Largs and Handsomely Illustrated Catalogue, 80 pages,of PLANTS and SEEDS, or ab 


Address, CHARLES A. REESER, Innisfallen Greenhouse, 


550.000 CRAPE VINES 





00; or 14 Single Geraniums, 'b. 00; or 
Tri-Color Geraniums, $:.00 ;; or 6 Single, 


rge and el t collection of misce' 
THE HOME 









te from Cuttings. ’ Seed, ete. etc. Flowers 3 be : Work 

sasatet. Complete. Editors, Authors eo 5 — 
ME F LO iven aw: 

E ic for Plants and Seeds amounting to $6.00, 






Springfield, Ohio. 


SCL. feed bd LY 





“EEWIS RO 


FRANCIS B. HAYES. 
Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, Pres. Amer. rome ical ord, a 
f thi com rapes h avert ¥ ay 
one of the swee she over 
probably succeed alm: ever yntee The“ Haves 
the same lot of seedlings as the “hioore’s Kar 
Catalogue. JOHN B. MOORE & SON, 


Frans of: Bost nom 

L cateas rices, and 

Largest Faser tooo of 

gid and new ——. at 

to Promisi AN Iti Hon nacaed 
0 im le 
om vil SH es. 


<Snetinh attpniion 
ok ac MBIRSNER. os 
SMALL FRUIT PLANTS. 


Including Ni G . Catalogue free. Address, 
¢ Niegeh. Ee HOXIE, Leeds, Mass. 


GREGG ASPBERRY PLANTS. 








BIG BERR ES sir et 


A fae of 
Lory Seapets 
ke ‘nae FREE! Prease 
® send your address on 


DELOS STAPLES, West Sebena, Ionia Co,, “Tick 


“RANCOCAS!” 


The most productive, hardy, carly ED RASE- 








BERET chee Berry, should be planted A 
a 'e U 
ll dealers and nurse oy hould planted Antes 





1885. Send for itstory: deseviptions testimonials 
W. H. MOON, (Co-Introducer), Morrisville, Pa. 


Fire! Fire!! Fire!!! 


Strawberries grown by an entire new process, which 
saves at least 75 per cent. of the labor and expense of culti- 
vation annually. It destroys Insects, Weeds, Grass Seeds, 
etc. Saves Runner-cuttingand resetting oftener than once 
in eight years. I have the largest and healthiest vines in 


than $4.00 per acre this season. Ihave for sale, 
Thousands of STRAWBERRY, BLACK AND RED RasPSEeny 
PLante, ny my own growing, all warranted pure stock and 
° 
at shove system free to every purchaser of $2.00 worth 
ofp plants; to others $1.00. Send for Price-list i Plants and 











her arti cul ane: 
pareRED. LUCIA, Flushing, Genesee Co; Mich, 


Pian at Hey prices peta rates for jos of 80 oF Bo ormore. 
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NEW *, VALUABLE SEEDS FOR THE FARM. 








HENDERSON'S CLYDESDALE OATS.— a new white variety of extraordinary heaviness, earli- 
ness and productiveness, the natural weight being 5Z Zbs. to the bushel. For price and full description, see Henderson's 
American Farmer's Manual, sent free on application. 













ERSON’S GRASS 
A combination of Grasses, recommended by William Crozier, one of the most successful farmers in the country. Pastures 
and Hay fields hold good for twenty years without renewal by sowing this mixture. For details, and an interesting article on 
grasses, see Henderson's American Farmer's Manual, sent free on application. 


FOR PERMANENT PASTURES. 













SASKA 





FIFE SPRING WHEAT.— vnequaled for productiveness, earliness and 


TCHEW. 
freedom from smut and all diseases. Priced and described in Henderson’s American Farmer’s Manual, free on application. 











ROOTS FOR 





will be foun 


ING.—The — of Root Crops for Farm Stock is a branch of agriculture that is 


FEED 
now receiving much attention in this country, and 
a the leading kinds of Mangel, Carrot, Turnip, and other seeds used for such crops, all at low rates. 





Henderson’s American Farmer’s Manual (sent free on application) 












FIELD CORN.— We have for sale in splendid samples all leading varieties, such as Golden Dew-Drop, 
eer of the Prairie, Golden Beauty, ponming, Longfellow, &c., at very low rates. See natural sized 

ustrations in Henderson’s American Farmer’s Manual. 

The above, as well as a complete list of other Farm Seeds, are described and offered for sale at low prices in Henderson’s 
American Farmer's Manual, to be had free on application. 












be W TH E F A R Vi Fe AY S. This new work on American Farming, written by 

William Crozier and Peter Henderson, has, since 
its publication last October, received hundreds of the strongest endorsements from agricultural papers and practical farmers 
all over the country. Itis a book of 400 pages, 235 illustrations, bound in cloth, and will be sent post-paid on receipt of 
$2.50, or can be had free on orders amounting to $20.00 and upward. For conditions by which the book can be obtained, see 


Henderson’s American Farmer's Manual, offered free, above. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO 






SEEDSMEN, 
ey 35 & 37 CORTLANDT STREET, NEW YORK. 











MORETON FARM SEEDS. 


Fresh, Sure to Grow, and of the Best Strains. 
Catalogue for 188, with directions for cultivation, free. 
Please send for it. Address 
JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


FEES. 


tnd vill be ps ai 

and will be wet moss. Bon he free. Address, 

CHARL BF GARDS 4, Osage, Iowa. 
en you wri sure ap Sion this paper. 


Agricultural — 
FERTILIZERS, 
-—=SEEDS.== 








The it assortment of the above, of the 
standard, as Pe oft the oon Smeal improved styles. 
Manufactured and for sale by th 


R. H. ALLEN COMPANY. 


P. 0. Box 876. 189 & 191 Water Street, New York City.. 


Send for Our New Seed Catalogue, Now Ready. 


PEACH TREES!!! 


309, eee FP PEACH TREES, one year from bud, raised 


‘ennessee Pi 
70,000 2k CHERRY AND LA VERSAILLES 
conne pt one and two years old, anda full as 


a aver Stock. 


oan = stock is well pene be offered low and cannot 
SREPHEN HovTs SON, New Canaan, Ct, 


CHOICE 


NURSERY STUCK. 


100,000 Peach Trees (budded on Tennessee pits, fine, healthy 
150,000 Grape Vines (leading old and new varieties). [trees). 
125,000 Marlboro Raspberry Plants (latest and best). 

75,000 Hansell ° e 
200,000 Cuthbert, “ - 

500,000 Strawberry Plants (all the best varieties). 

Also, a large stock of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, and 
other Fruit and Ornamental Trees. Currant Bushes and 
all Small Fruits. SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. Address, 

GEO. W. HAWKINS 
P. O. Box 314. Newburgh, N.Y. 


ORANGE AND ULSTER NURSERIES, 














ATTENTION FARMERS! FRUIT GROWERS! EVERYBODY! 


DESTROY THE INSECTS AND SAVE YOUR FRUIT TREES! 


» By the Use of Lewis’s Combination Force Pump. 


4 ae Three Machines cee cut). Is made of brass throughout. 
is the Best and Cheapest First-Class Hand Pump in 
World. It will throw a good stream of water 50 to 60 feet 


Unprecedented Success, My Agents Make $10 to $30 a Day. 
To introduce it,I will send a sample Pump to any express 


station in the United States or Canadas, express paid, for 85.50, regular price $6.00. I — the finest Spray Attache 
ut on a Pum change from solid tream to spray plished brase, fox a . I also ian ‘acture the 
e 


xterminator separate—price, zinc tube, post-paid. Ss polish a $1.%; can do four to six 











Potato B' 
acres per day. Send for Illustrate Catalogue, Price List, and Terms to Age ‘ere a long list of customers, 
(their names and addresses) each of whom has bought from $50 to $2,000 worth ner these goods in from one to three weeks 


time, and has made from $10 to $30 perday. Agen waane everywhere. A Bonanza to those who secure unoccupied 
territory. Write at once. Exclusive control to good canvassers. 
P. C. LEwis, Catskill, N. Y. 


oer PERRY'S a wicte. RIRGON’S «ici 


ey k Catalogue of Tested Seeds 


will be sent to any otinene for six cents in stamps; worth 
to bal | pplcants = -REE 













three times that amo’ 
W. W. RA WSON- & CO., [Seedsmen], Boston, Mass. 


Pare Extra Cleaned Johnson Grass Seed. 


Best grass that grows, yields from three to nine tons = 











ear Wi acre, per annum, secor to latitude, with 
a ordering It contains rt Prices, of cattl tings ga. Gro 6 where Cora a, 8 Jendid for Ey Ensi- 
and ions ree at en t. tebe e 0 
egetable and Flower marly Po Postburgh), SELMA, DALLAS CO., ALA.’ — 
D.M.FERRY &CO.-SIRe 


YRAMIDALIS and Geo. Peabody Arbor- 
vite, Retinispora and a Evergreen rooted 


Cuttings, by the 100, 1,000, 10,000, or 50,00. Marl 
PRUNUS SIMONL NEW "IRD le-leayed PLUM and Rancoces Kat be erry and ae small fruit spete 
wm rnamental an tL ses, Grape Vines, Aspararus 

arianna Plum, Salome Apple, Lg ge ry Roots, etc. CHAS. B. HORNO Me nae N 


NO DUTY ON FLOWER SEEDS. 


Flowers. Catalogues free. E. Y. TEAS, y bunreith, 1 Ind. 
The duty has been taken off flower seeds. I have just im- 


ported a choice lot of the best and choicest Flower Seeds, 
and will sell them at low rates. I want every reader of the 
American A iturist to try them. Please send for my 
Catalogue, with directions for cultivation. It will cost you 
only a postal card. Send at once and oblige, Res ’  ememd 
yours, JOSEPH HA 

G e O R ey: E> “AC H E L | . Moreton Farm, shedcosen N. Y. 


WesT CHESTER, PA. | AHTAD OF ALL COMPETITION. 


LOOMINGTON Fe Paix peat, i 


NURSERY C0, 382i we Serre 
e 
BLOOMINGTON,ILL 225sioc9t yer 


oregon TEES, Gum PRG 
nd mm 
ACRES. 13 GREENHOUSES. me 


Forest TREE STEDLINGS 


BUR EUROPEAN LARCH, BLACK _ WALNUT, Black Steam Fe 
08a, 
pao" camras eet ee ce 
R. DO UGLA SONS, Waukega, sim 























FOURTEEN SIZES FOR HAND. USE. 
Weighing trom 21 to 51 Ibs. 
THREE SIZES FOR HORSE POWER. 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE,: 


Patentees and Manufacturers, 


631 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 
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PLAT T’S 
“King of the Garden” =a 
Lima Bean is the largest and most 
prolific lima bean known; pods grow 
5 to 8 inches long, bearing 5 or 6 
beans each. Price per packet, 25c. 









Yonder of France Bean! 106, 
anadian Wonder Bean 10c. 
Eclipse Beet . 106. 
Perfection Heartwell ne 10c. 
White Plume , Der packet, 250. 
Early Arlington 250. 
— a. voy 10c. 
ar a 10c, 
ingore eee u : 15c. 
Pride of Georgia Water Melon * cee 
Mammoth Iron Olad ‘ 160. 
Banana Musk Melon vs 100, 
Bural New Yorker Pea “ 150, 


CATALOGUE FREE. Cut 1-8 size. 


FRANK §. PLATT, New Haven, Ct. 


Tiower, Vegetable, and Farm. 


Allin want of PURE SEEDS for the Flower and be rye Garden, Plants for the 
Boos L Lawn or x Garden, SEED POTATOES, or Grains for the Garden, Field, or Farm, should send 10 
cents at once for 1 8 Floral Guide, which contains full descriptions with illustrations and prices. 
The ten cents may be deducted from the first order sent us. « 

BUY VICK’s SEEDS AT HEADQUARTERS. 


VICK’S SEED POTATOES 


®re as well known as our Seeds. The stock embraces all the leading 
mm varieties, of our own raising. They are stored in airy, frost-proof 
“a. houses, and all orders are filled direct from the bins, thus ensuring sound 
E stock. Illustrated price list of Potatoes and Grains sent free on application. 


JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


HIREISEEDS S278 $2.75 


PorRrAceEDy in the world. T, reat Sup SE Seah te 


will € 1.00 cr Vie ii $2.75) jh 
products of our 


sina a FLOWER Eittea 
OO IN CASH PRIZES 5. poten Eien mn ancaienrien Farm Manual, Free. 
JOHNSON & STOKES 33..Sio « vita manner or PHILAD’A, PA, 


maw "PLANET JR” “wonse Hoe” 


As lately introduced, has _ ual in the sat pn ae 

workin The field has distai that of all competitors. It Sere 

in some sections, doing in one passage, the work of four or 

five amie and implements, ane me amo su Phe ** BLE NET 
me and ex 


seas $eE CAMEL 
are the pre OSs ED- Bt Rice SAN Wedel ere 


are 7 distinct tools, each with special merits, no two alike or 
the same price; ‘all practical and labor-saving. Let no 
Farmer or Garener a Aa * ane up durin g ihe — 
evenings our 1885 C. E, which tives red red 
prices, careful and ate moe of_ these different 
machines, and such descriptions as will enable the reader to 
,| judge correctly of their merits. Thirty pa os and Forty 
; | engravings, Free to all. rrespondence 


S. L. ALLEN & CO., catuanne st, pans rane O 


MARKET GARDENERS AND ALL OTHERS 


who want Good Seeds at Reasonable Prices, are requested to send for my new Seed Catalogue for 1885, with direc- 
tions | for cultivation. Free toall. Address JOSEPH HARRIS, Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


qe 


Macomber’s Hand Planter 


bg by or the wore for a corn, beans, and beet 
see ents wanted every wher 
8s. ‘M. MACOM BER & CO., Grand Isle, Vt. 


THE DOLLAR SEED SOWER. 


Sows all kinds of grass and garden seeds as well as any drill 
made. Holds one quart. Weighs pound. Can not 
Clog. Is easily a usted, Durable, Sows in Drills. 
Saves time and seed in ~ gy "gardens, beds, test 
° ° $25, per ton ounds, cold fram hot be arranted to give satis- 
omplete Fertilizer, $40 Faction.” Bent oat paid to any addregs in the U.S. on receipt 
phlet. OLL aR. Address, mentioning this paper, 
GREENWICH wi MFG. CO., Greenwich, Ohio. 


/ 


—FOR 


= SI. 



































‘Worth eae al 











gus Metronsiican, 
pen rphosphare and’ 
Der ton, Send for Pam 


H. B. GRIFFING, 70 Cortland St., New York, 








RUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL TR as 


NEW TS 


Fruits, includ Small 
Ornamental Trees, ne 
No. vhy 
SLiwateue: & 5 FER 
Mt. Hope Nurseries. Rochester, N. Yo 


13912 


PER ACRE,23 ACRE oa ps"sSeam MOUNTAIN 


fall_parti A 
Variety Enorm “Redavivs Perfect in Form, C and 
Table Qualities. IT WILL PAY YOU! = 


OUR SUPERB SEED CATALOGUE 
ae all ces, faducements ty ye pnw gg 
x A EVERITT & CO. Seedamen, Box 42 wetssmeenate Pa 


EARLY ORANGE SWEET CORN 


Every farmer should plant a package of the most Delicious 
and Productive large-size Early Sweet Corn in cu!tiva- 
tion. A trial will convince you it isall we claim for it. 
Send ten cents and receive a package by return mail. All 

















Advance, and other valuable novelties. Address 


HOVEY & CO, 
16 South Market Street, Boston, Mass. 
HALSTED’S PATENT 


PORTABLE HOT-BED 


or Forcing Frame. Just the t for Ladies to start their 
flower seeds and cuttings. Just the oe for the Amateur 
or Farmer to start his early — Heated 


doserptve creg Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 
ONION SEED. 


Crop of 1883. 
advice ont, J not sow old _ onion seed. 
Teen to all app 


(ene OSEPH HARRIS. 
Meweton arm, ester, N. Y. 


Established 1825. 


BEST GARDEN 
AT LOW PRICES. 


J. BOLGIANS bore e BaLtrmore, Mp. 


ROSES: 14 Choice Eves tener ee 


pints at low prices. Cataloce: 
POTATOES eee “SEED. 


os. G. HAROLD, Kingston, Son 
All new and valuable 


“Evi 0 Ferm, Son LL Spd 
York: Ye rare PAPan. Soeur cai aad 


IMPROVED STOWELL’S EVERGREEN SUGAR CORN 


Fi ieee of Price List ty selection of earliest and best, Send 
escriptiv 

~~ —s. YDER & SON, Chambersburg, Pa. 

Th d C d 
savin CORN 

JEFTS & 60. ASHBY, MASS, 


ONG ISLAND Red Gob Field Corn,Early, Protitie, De 
nly 9 Ibs. of C Mail, p’kt. = 
L He "3 BE Be, fou. si ate 


Bind fo Exot Preant 4 
STERLING.Seed Re. Brindard Sects. 
-Early and White Marrow Peas, Extra 
SEEDS, ot be Valentine Beans,Tested, Endorsed. 
‘anse 


Maribore, ag Jr., ete, 
Cc. N. ROBINSON % BRO. Brooklyn, Maryland. 
DESC 


TeLenbeUe wacateeras Pak 


Sxmeesae ter ey to all 
Ww 00 


2 


or kerosene. Send for 
CENTE 





it. Take m 
Send for my Ca 
Address 


BE 





sll 











eH HOON, Merziorlicn Be. 
Se See eine. Orem, fs 
B.CARPAGE SERPs cT Wa 


Ripe r dale aan for, Price Jake of bpremium 
Pe Seedsmen Scranton, 


G. RB. C & CO., 


ANTED reliable, 

ts, ses, &c. 
CLASS. “falsries or Commissions 
inexperienced men. Address, J. E. 


Fag N A ig Ra ea 
eS rf sti 


6 to a eehen, at 
Packing Free. ie WES A. 
and FO 


Florists, 


EVERGREENS + the 


tree. All sizesand large hay 
lace in America. CA raid 
Gro: P ¢ PINNEY, Sturgeon Bas Ww 











Pei Asial 


Se EIT: A MLD 
Ek a Ae eo ED 











2 Se epee ee 




















and SEE OUR SPE SPECIA AL DISCOUNT 
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Raspberry Marlboro, Circulars giv- 
my Gooseberry, Industry, ing full descrip 
together with a 


Grape. N 
che ae SAR 
t. Hope Nurser wy wf N.Y. 








CUTHBERT RASPBERRY, ssc0 per 1100. orner 


varieties of Raspbe and Strawberr: 984 at 
low fates. EE. in ALBERTSON, Hove: Wed 


STRAWBERRY PLAN sear 


Deineres at Pe e, Express fice. Will furnish CHOIC 

PLA. ester, James Vick, Sucker Biate, SE 

— rating Sreacent, “6 harpless, Kentucky, Glendale, C. 

’ rieepn, Miner's Prolific, Bidwell, 2 nyo ellow, =" Mt. 
iso 


Vern quantities at special rates. Early 


ser ea asec fancy CHEAP. 
ALLEN & CO., CARBONDALE, ILLINOIS. 


THE BEST OF GARDEN SEEDS 


At Wholesale Priccs. 
Catalogues Free. Address 


JOSEPH HARRIS, 
Moreton Farm, Rochester, N. Y. 


OSACE|TREES! 


1 and 2 yrs. for ee beach: Apple. F Pear 
peryitae,! Norwayé em 


eniteaces unanbsate 
Bee’ F.C. BIDDLE anys Reise 

















z Boge yd CATALOGUE with color- 


late of N1aGaRa GRAPE. Sent free 


i A.D.COWAN & CO, "4czeuersS 
2. BULBS &GARDEN TOOLS, 0) 








BEAUTIFUL EVERBLOOMING 


aspecialty. We deliver at any U. 8. postoffice 

6 splendid varieties, sample plants, for 5O cts. 
a induce new customers we give away many valuable 
ew plants. Our prices are alw..ys reasonable, our plants 
aod Seeds as good as the best. Our beautiful instructive 
Catalogue of FRUITS and FLOWERS mailed for TWO cent 
stamp. CEO. S. WALES, Rochester, N. Y. 










SEEDS 
ARE: THE -BE ST. 


B : 
MONEY RETURNED. Sow them, ie oar "gare 


den r our Garden Guide 


ROBERT BUIST, JR. 
SEED CROWER. Philadelphia. 


MATTHEWS’ price 


DRILL 
Hand Cultivator, 
Wheel Hoe, 


SINGLE OR COMBINED. == Sm 7 iis 
Admitted by leading Seedsmen an Gard 
every where te be the sont perfect and reliable implements 
in use for plan = cultivating garden crops. oom of 
cheap imitations RETT machines are made only by 


T. B. EVERETT & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send for circulars, giving latest prices and improvements. 
| | BO save Latest eS tyle Fi Floral Beauties, Motto, Land- 


rds, with your name on, also 1 
4 Perfume Bechet, 1 Thee iad yay! Pieturés, 1 set 
c., all fo 
———s — es, Premium ve. sl iP poeees © 











packs,5 Perfum o Bemnete. 5 shee 
Agent's Outfit, and a lovel Rolled Gold Finger Ring for ony 
50 cen atten PRINTING CO., New Haven, C 


PREPARED 


PERTILIZING SALT. 


Ground fine and mixed by Machinery with 
LIME, POTASH, WOOD ASHES, OXIDE OF IRON, 
MAGNESIA, GYPSUM AND GREASE. 


which you do not get in any other 
aos bulk and sacks in 3H loads of 12 


BERS, club together and buy a car 
at wholesale prices igh for ny paper ‘** Salt 
” yy mai 


Pond sample b: 








| SXadrews E. 8. FITCH, Bay City, Mich. 








aa OFFER OF NOVELTIES IN SEEDS |] 


4 straight proposition to every one of the 100,000 subscribers of AMERICAN 
~ AGRICULTURIS®. We have arranged at great “cost and after much labor, this 
collection of New Seeds for 1 8 8 &, accurately described and 
ae truthfully fllustrated here. The 
% cut is a careful draw- 





— » aa 
I 
EVENTY-SI Cc NT} We will send the 11 packets of new seeds, illustrated above, and our monthly 
FO paper, “The Farm and Garden,” the best garden, floral, and farm pa- 
EVE! 4 4 bagel to our paper in time will get us more, and thus though twice 
Pre F - > here ea a _— a@ profit. — dee bye a BE tonto nye teat fa 


AN AGRICULT' iT 


ar D VARier 4 Ties § WHEN NEW Bi0GH ig $9 MUCH BETTER? 


best novelty. elon—our seed he strain from which the’ 111+ pOUnd melon was grown. Unlike 

som large melons, ae = of an Qneeta feoeag with elegant, s' Lt, crisp heart and thin rind. New Cardinal Tomato, 

flesh most brilliant 3 very few seeds, splendid quality; solid and wonderfully firm. Mammoth _—— Onion, weighs 
8 pounds. Surpasses all varieties in delicate flavor. Ruby King Pepper, largest grown, 6 inches thick. Etampes on « 

two weeks a than any other. Early Geneasee Sweet Oorn, extra early, large ears. a Boulogne Pu 
new, of fine flavor, very large. New Golden Heart Lettuce, extra finc, none 4 Pease le Squash, best of all ime a 
Ym PE ge Scarlet Olive Botish, bs has ne sapecias ae ame Fin) Et EVE CKET eres pa Seeds will be ost ivered 
receipt only. 

To. WAKE vou THis | OFFER, ris Your will never see it oy DB 

Ar ™ wa napa of this magazine have 

y, as they are necessarily papered in large quantities. 

y pn aa on oho od me wey a cateabar of their vatiestbert have asked us if wedo. Weuse 

usiness, and will egize them f eer mre this Le Deatt, = by 4 eng | which is conv — for you. You 

rder = — > 


Post-oflice Ni Before you lay this ap en downs writs oat ivy Exp perder. Beate 9 scriber te 
a ORI, RL. 2 UGS FM 


OUR OUR FARMS “32 
Seeds, and cultivated 
iy pe Liebe comprise over 


1500 ACRES. 5 Sy %) ID FH- Bas ¢ Old Reliable stock 


E EDS Zab 






















TANS. n ES; 












Sup ag in oy = uantity, to . 
Dealers Market Gardeners, or at up in sealed pe 
: ad sealed bags of 1 bushel 
ate Families, by mail or otherwise, meee = and ight 0 charge f ora F = I, 
e! ‘otton Clo 18- 
B E WAR E orp E Cc EPT if re) | ! ae 8 wi fiom imitation and spurious stock. 





CERTA mM TO ORT LANDRE HS’ GENUINE SEEDS 

CEavAte TO Orr " date ' ne tnd 
from Deal hem re are tens of thousands o’ 

worth of mere, Gomandt ~+ ed pa igi use 2 S packag as eNoR ETHs’, which we never sup- 


4 ? Al C,, con- 
pied. Pt Ona Rat Fraud upon the public. Landreths’ R ural eee tor an ¥ aor Sn. 


logue, on application. D. LANDRETH & SONS Pit ADELPHIA. 


GROWERS.or AMERICAN PEDIGREE GARDEN SEEDS 


W RUITSINIAGARA GRAPE |forieci surr BERRY Ie 
Cee IKIEFEER'S HYBRID PEAR. 272 vate aden’ es, Ompament + 


WHEAT BAKING PO POWDER 


&. ooateing no injurious ingre- 


ae Neves no deleterious sub- 
44) stances in the bread as all pure 
| Grape Cream of Tartar and 





Sor 





A 
DN 


TRADE MARK 


Jum Powders do. 
It restores to the Flour the 


cted in the bran of the 


| ¥ 
eG VaR It ~~ a better and lighter 
bison ¢ than any other Baking 


owder, 


reject y important constituents 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829. NEW YORK. 


FOR SALE BY LEADING GROCERS, 





A Lever Butter Worker for $3.50, warranted to give atic. 
faction or money refunded. CORNISH, CURTI s& 
GREENE, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 















PRR a ere 


seperate 














Rune 


\ 
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A Transparent Fraud. 


The unparalleled success attending our Family Cyclo- 
pedia has Jead imitators in Chicago to palm off upon the 
public a spurions article. The Chicago parties who are 
endeavoring either to discount this very beautiful Cyclo- 
pedia, or to perpetrate a fraud upon the public, (they 
do the latter in either case) have sent an advertisement 
broadcast over the country headed : 


$5.00 for 35 Cents. 
A Volume of Universal Reference. 
The 2. M. & Co. Standard Cyclopacdia. 


Then follows a description closely modelled after that 
given of the American Agriculturist Cyclopedia. 

For example here is a description of the two Cyclo- 
pedias side by side: 





The Genuine, 

This is an entirely new 
book, compiled by com- 
petent editors, in consul- 
tation with the best author- 
ities. It contains over 700 
pages, and is printed from 
entirely new plates, and the 
type is large and clear. 

his Cyclopzdia is a Treas- 
ury of Knowledge, and will 
be found of the greatest 
use in answering the 10,000 
questions that constantly 
arise in regard to dates, 
places, persons, incidents, 
statistics, etc., etc. 





The Fraud. 

This Cyclopedia is a new 
and valuable book for popu- 
lar use, compiled by com- 
petent editors, after con- 
sultation of the best author- 
ities, printed from new, 
large clear type and hand- 
somely boun in leather- 
ette, in imitation of croco- 
dile skin. It is of the 

reatest use iu answer 
ing the 10,000 questions 
that constantly arise in re- 
gard to dates, places, per- 
sons, incidents, statistics, 
etc., etc. 


Here is a sample of the letters we are receiving from 
subscribers who have been imposed upon. Mr. E. C. 
Fisher writes under date of March 5th, 1885, No. 7 War- 
ren Street, New York. “I sent to the Call Publishing 
Co., Chicago, at the address given, the sum of thirty- 
five cents in postage, for which they were to furnish a 
Cyclopedia. I have not received the same and can get 
no reply to any of my letters, although I know they 
were .eceived, as I hold registered receipts for the 
same.”’ 

ANGTHER VICTIM. 
“PHILADELPHIA, Feb, 28, 1885. 
““THE PUBLISHERS OF THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST: 

“ Gents.—Understanding that you are interested in the 
exposure of swindlers in general, I felt it my duty to aid 
you in your philanthropic work, at least to the extent of 
giving you my experience with the ‘Call Publishing 
Co.,’’ a copy of whose advertisement I herewith enclose. 
This appeared in December last in at least two religious 

apers, ‘‘New York Evangelist” and “ Philadelphia 

ethodist,” and I presume in many others. I responded 
at that time, and after waiting and writing to them 
several times and threatening exposure, all without 
effect, besides hearing unfavorable accounts of them from 
other sources, I am now satisfied that they are engaged 
in a systematic swindle, and for the protection of society 
ought to be exposed and suppressed. 

Yours, etc., F. A. Fipuer, 3&4 Market St.” 


More fortunate than the above writers, we have been 
able to secure one of these “Five Dollar R. M. & Co.’s 
Standard Cyclopedias” which the ‘‘Call Publishing Co.,”’ 
Chicago, Ills., advertise to send for thirty-five cents ‘‘ to 
any one who will agree to show this book to their 
friends and assist us in meking sales.”’ It is a pamphlet 
three and one-half inches wide, five and one-eighth 
inches long, and three-sixteenths of an inch thick, cost- 
ing, we should say at a rough guess, about three cents 
to manufacture, and bound with a stiff pasteboard 
cover. On the first page of this ‘“ leatherette 
cover ” appears the following: R. M. & Co.’s 
‘*Standard Cyclopedia, complete in one volume, pub- 
lished by the Call Publishing Co., Chicago, Ills."°—We 
find by actual weight that this Cyclopedia can be sent 
through the mails for one cent. This is without excep- 
tion the most contemptible fraud we have seen for 
Many a day, unless it be the Postal Card Album Scheme, 


Don’t be Tempted to Speculate. 


We spent three hours the other day inspecting the cells 
and prisons of the Pennsylvania State penitentiary, at 
Philadelphia. ,.“‘What is;that mild, clerical-looking indi- 
vidual confined in prison for?” we said to the physician 





accompanying us; “‘he looks like anything but a convict.” 
—‘* That man is serving out a sentence of nine years for 
burglary. ‘If I could only get out of here,” he said to me 
the other day,’’ added the physician, ‘‘ and could start life 
fresh what a future I would have. If some one would 
only lend me ten thousand dollars to start a fair, legiti- 
mate business I should be the happiest of men.”’— 
‘¢‘ What business are you thinking of?” said the physi- 
cian. ‘I thought,” responded the convict, ‘if I could 
only start a faro bank and run it honorably I should be 
so happy.” 

“Do you call that legitimate business ?’’ rejoined the 
physician. ‘‘ Why, yes, retorted the cO8nvict. Isn’t that 
more legitimate than selling stocks in Wall Street short, 
that you have not got ?” 

One is about as legitimate as the other. Don’t be 
persuaded to sell stocks short for speculation, or to buy 
them. It is the ruin of nine-tenths of our business men 
who venture into Wall Street. Therefore, when you 
readin the daily papers, or receive circulars of stock 
brokera who attempt to allure you with tempting op- 
portunities to operate on small margins, destroy the 
circulars and avoid the sending as you would a bunko 
steerer, or a runner for a farg bank, 





Making Money from Ink. 


Ink may be used in various ways for making money. 
One of the least profitable is to sell it as ink. -A subscri- 
berin Richmond, Va., sends us a glowing circular, issued 
bya firm in a small town in Massachusetts, in which 
itis offered to send by maila gallon of ink of various 
kinds and colors, also a “ Self Instructor in Penmanship,” 
and several other things, all forone dollar, and by mail. 
The circular shows that, by selling the ink at ten cents an 
ounce for the blue-black, and the inks of other colors at 
higher prices, and the other articles at the prices named, 
the investment of one dollar will bring in the handsome 
sum of nineteen dollars and ten cents. Our correspond- 
ent is right in supposing that there is a catch some- 
where. No liquids can be sent through the mails, and 
what purports to be ‘‘ one gallon of ink all put up ready 
for sale,’ is no donbt materials in a dry state, from 
which ink may be made. In any event, the chances of 
making a large income from retailing ink are not very 
brilliant. The circular would induce one to suppose 
that liquid ink will be sent by mail, which is not the 
case. It is well to compare the other inducements 
with this. 


‘*That Means Me.’ 


Years ago a moving panorama of the Holy Land was 
spread hefore the admiring gaze of the New York juve- 
niles in one of our large churches. In those early days 
the art of scene-painting had not reached the perfection 
of the present time, and the illustrations of the various 
historic characters were executed in such a manner that 
the showman himself wisely assumed that it was neces- 
sary to designate each one with a placard: “This is 
Moses,” “‘ This is Joshua,” ‘This is Ananias,” and 
“This is Ishmael.” The statistician of the Tenth Cen- 
sus was kind enough, unsolicited by us and unknown 
to us, to insert a handsome notice of the American 
Agriculturist in the eighth volume, Tenth Census, issued 
last autumn. Now, after the manner of the panorama 
showman, Ananias, a so-called “Western Editor and 
Business Manager” puts a huge placard across his 
breast, and with one hand uplifted to heaven, the other 
resting on this handsome notice of the American Agricul- 
turist, declares in lachrymose tones : ‘‘ That means me."’ 





An Impending Plague. 


A large share of the advertising space of all except 
the large city journals is occupied by advertisements 
of quack medicines. By this we mean every secret 
preparation offered for the cure of disease. The claims 
made for these medicines are often absurd in the 
extreme, but as one is not obliged.to read them, he can 
avoid being annoyed by them. The circular of one 
medicine-making firm shows that they propose to no 
longer rely upon advertisements, which may be read or 
not, as one chooses, but there is to be in every post vil- 
lage one man or woman whose business it will be to 
advance the sale of the several nostrums made by the 
concern. Country life has its drawbacks, and the pos- 
sibility of a house to house visitation of a peddler of 
pills and liver cures is not pleasant to contemplate. 
Among the inducements for people to undertake the 
sale of these nostrums, the case of alady vender is men- 
tioned whose health was greatly improved by being in 
the business, as it took her so much into the open air! 
Improving the* health of, fhe sellers is: good, bat héw 
about that of the buyers of the.stuff? To our former 
caution to let all secret remedics alone, we must add— 
especiaily such as are hawked all about the country. 





Inducements to Buy Lottery 
Tickets. : 


Amid the many swindling lotteries, some of which 
warrant a prize, the “‘Hayana Lottery”’ has claimed 
to be high-toned, as becomes a ‘“‘ Government Institu- 
tion.” A concern in Chicago, claiming to be agents for 
the United States and Canada, write to ‘HE. W.K.,” 
Galesburgh, Mich., a letter which they wish him to treat 
as “strictly confidential.” For ten dollars, they will 
send Mr. K. ‘‘a package of ten tickets in our next draw- 
ing. These tickets will consist of different numbers 
selected by us. For obvious reasons, we cannot 
guarantee a prize, but will agree that should you not 
draw a prize of five hundred dollars or over, we will 
duplicate your order in the following drawing, free of 
cost to you.” This written out means, “‘ we do not 
openly warrant that you will draw a prize, but we will 
bet you ten dollars worth of tickets that you will,” all 
of which goes to show that lotteries, the Hayana in- 
cluded, are very uncertain affairs. If the prizes are 
awarded purely by chance, why should the tickets be of 
“numbers selected by us”? Is not the inference a pro- 
per one, that they would not otherwise bet ten dollars 
on drawing a.prize? Our correspondent did not take 
this tempting bait, but asks that the matter ‘“‘ be 
aired.” Those who have studied the lottery know that, 
when conducted in strict fairness, the chances are 
greatly in favor of the owner or maker of the lottery, 
as against the whole number of ticket holders. The 
buyer of the tickets has not only the chances against 
him, but also the “‘ ways” of those who run the concern, 





‘* The Great American Propagan- 
da Society.’’ 


This immense title is claimed. for what pretends to be 
a Cincinnati, Ohio, ‘‘ Purchasing Agency,”’ to supply its 
members with watches, silverware and other merchan- 
dise. We made a brief mention of this concern several 
months ago, but as our correspondence shows it to be 
sending out its wicked circulars in all directions, it be- 
comes necessary to give a more emphatic warning. One 
of the objects of the concern is to enable persons to 
**Procure a Patent for Nothing—absolutely free—Patent 
Office and Attorney’s Fees, all paid.” To obtain a patent 
according to these liberal terms, as well ‘as to purchase 
spoons, etc., at low rates, one must be a member of the 
Society,” and it is in the conditions under which per- 
fons are received as members, that we find the true in- 
wardness of the scheme. An applicant must not only 
give his “‘ birth, parentage and education,” but his trade, 
politics and religion, and swear an iron-clad oath never to 
divulge any thing he may hear or see, ‘‘to any pope, bishop, 
priest, officer of any court, or any other officer, whether 
in or out of court, or to any officer of any state or any 
government, or any other living soul.”” A sweet concern 
this is, tohave in a Republic! This stuff and much more 
is to be sworn to before a Notary Public; before doing 
which the candidate is to answer several questions, the 
final one being: ‘‘ Do you think that any person should 
live, who voluntarily takes the above obligations, and 
then violates them?*’ The only inference from all this is 
that one who would “‘ violate” the obligations should not 
live, but be put to death. Is then this ‘‘ Propaganda 
Society’ an organization which murders the members 
who violate its blasphemous conditions? Do its mem- 
bers swear to disregard all Jaws but those of the * So- 
ciety,” and confess to a willingness to be killed, if they 
violate their ‘‘ obligations’? ? Nothing in the history of 
the Thugs of India is worse than what is implied by this 
“Society.” We do not wonder that those who receive 
the documents sent out by this Cincinnati fraud are hor- 
ror-stricken at its enormities. Why call it ‘* Propaganda” ? 
Can it be because the ‘*chief manager” appears, from 
his portrait, published in one of its circulars, to be a 
proper gander? 





A Popular Medical Notion. 


Among the modern medical whimsies is that of 
medication by pads. Some external applications aré of 
‘use, and because they are, quacks find people ready to 
believe their assertions that their particular pad will 
perform wonderful cures. The cirenlar of one of these 
pads shows it to be a reciprocating, back-action affair, 
as it both draws disease from the body and sends its 
curative influence into the system: Much of the belief 
in medication by pads, rests upon the fact that a spad 
which is not medicated is often of real service. Let one 
apply to any part of the body a piece of rubber cloth, 
or oiled silk, or other water-proof and air-proof material 
and bind it in place. At tlie end of a few hours, he will 
be surprised to find the material dripping wet, from 
the confining of the insensible perspiration. «The sur- -° 


face thus covered will be. in a soft, parboiled condition,  ~ 


while any neuralgic or rheumatic, pain that may have’ 
been located in the spot thus covered, will be to 
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disappear. It is not necessary for a pad, in order to be 
useful, to contain “liver medicines’ or even horse- 
radish. Let those who are tempted to pay a high 
price for medicated pads, first see what virtue there is 
in an unmedicated piece of rubber or similar material. 





A Most Insulting Circular. 


A medical shop, claiming to be transplanted from 
Paris, where there is no doubt a demand for its peculiar 
medication, calling itself the “Civialé Remedy Company," 
was noticed last month. We have recently received from 
a subscriber residing in a rural town in Connecticut, a 
letter inclosing one of the circulars of this Civialé affair. 
That the recipient of this circular was indignant is 
stating it mildly, and his offer to aid us “in any investi- 
gation,” shows him to be very much in earnest. Upon 
reading the circular, we do not wonder at the writer's 
anger. We are tempted to ask: “Has an American gen- 
tleman, living ‘a pure life in his rural home, no privacy 
which this imported ‘‘ Agency” is bound to respect? Is 
there nothing to protect a Christian gentleman from being 
addressed as if he were a Parisian roué and confronted 





by questions which one’s closest friend has no right to 
ask, much less an “ Agency ’’? 
VILE QUESTIONS. 

We cannot, with propriety repeat the questions which 
this imported “‘ Agency "’ asks of decent people in the 
hope of selling their nasty ‘‘ Remedy.’’ Who gives these 
French adventurers the right to invade the privacy of 
American homes, and in very black print ask questions 
which, if asked in person, would be answered by a blow 
between the eyes? This insulting circular says: ‘‘ No 
man through notions of false modesty should either allow 
his condition to go untreated, or still worse, place him- 
selfin the hands Of tricksters and charlatans, men devoid 
of both honor and medical ability.” To this we would 
add: ‘Avoid this Civialé Agency as a concern witha 
secret remedy, but if in need of advice, go to a physician, 
rather than a ‘remedial agency.’ ” 


Don’t Sign Your Name.—Wn. C.C., 
writing for the American Agriculturist from Fairfield, 
East Ont., says: “I have suffered losses for three years, 
and that because I did not heed your oft repeated 
warning: ‘Farmers don’t sign your name.” 


Anthony Comstock. 


There is no bolder, braver and more fearless foe to 
frauds than Anthony Comstock, the agent of the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. Whenever you see Anthony 
Comstock abused in any paper you may make up your 
mind that he has trodden upon the toes of some fraud, 
andif at any time you desire to assist in the official 
prosecution of the swindlers who prey upon the resi- 
dents of rural districts, send a dollar to the Society 
for the Suppression of Vice. 


Hog-Guessing. 


During the past winter the practice of guessing on the 
weight of hogs when slanghtered, has grown into con- 
siderable diversion in some of the rural districts. Now 
comes word from Chester County, Pennsylvania, that 
there are parties who go around at night with a pair of 
scales and secretly weigh the hogs before butchering day : 
then they are on hand to guess so accurately that they 
succeed in taking a good deal of money from others. 








Pleasant Announcement. 
—>— 

Our vast army of subscribers will be gratified to 
learn that we have made arrangements with Mr. E. 
P. Roe, author of those charming stories (of which 
over three hundred thousand copies have been sold) 
to write during the coming year for the American 
Agriculturist, giving the results of his experience in 
strawberries, raspberries, currants and other small 
fruits. Mr. Roe has.a specimen vineyard of many 
outdoor grapes well known, embracing between 
forty and fifty varieties. This announcement will 
occasion no little pleasure to the friends of agricul- 
ture everywhere. 
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Webster's Practical Dictionary. 
—~>——_ 

Very many of our subscribers are ordering Web- 
ster’s Practical Dictionary,just published and fully 
described, together with terms in the American Ag- 
riculturist for January, page 85. 

Frrst.—We will, on receipt of $1.00, forward 
this Dictionary, post-paid, to any address. 

SEcoND.—To any one forwarding us the name of 
a new subscriber to the American Agriculturist 
with $2.00, we will send the new Dictionary ; while 
to the new subscriber we will send the American 
Agriculturist for twelve months, and also the 
American Agriculturist Family Cyclopedia, post- 
paid. 

Tuirp.—To every present subscriber of the 
Anerican Agriculturist, who sends us two new sub- 
scriptions, with Cyclopedia to each subscriber, at 
$1.65 each, making $3.30 in all, we will present one 
of these Dictionaries here at the Office free, or 
mail to any address for 15 cents postage. To reca- 
pitulate: Every subscriber who sends $3.45 and 
two new subscriptions, will receive a present of 
the new Dictionary, while the two new subscribers 
will each receive the Cyclopedia and the American 
Agriculturist for one year. The books may be sent 
to one address, or to different addresses. 
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The German American Agriculturist. 
——<—> 
The German American Agriculiurist, price same 
as the English, should be in the hands of every 
German farmer, gardener and householder in the 
land. Ask your German friends to send for speci- 
men copy. 








The American Agriculturist Cyclopedia. 
—<>-— 


Tke wonderful success of the American Agricul- 
turist Cyclopedia continues to be a topic of con- 
versation in newspaper circles. We have now 
another large edition ready, so that we are still 
able to supply it and the American Agriculturist one 
year at $1.65, postage prepaid. 








“In the Meadow,” and “ Foes or Friends?” 
—>_— 

These beautiful plate engravings, fully described 
on next page, have proved to be very popular with 
the readers of the American Agriculturist. Indeed, 
nearly, if. not quite eighty thousand have been sent 
for up to this time. We are now presenting them 
to new subscribers. If there is now any subscriber 
who has not received them, but would like to re- 
ceive them, we will forward both engravings to 
him, post-paid, in a secured case made for the 
purpose, on receipt of fifteen cents, for cost of 
case, packing and postage. 





Ropp’s Calculator.—Withdrawn. 


This premium offered in the February American 
Agriculturist for new subscribers is withdrawn, in- 
asmuch as the copies supplied us are not bound in 
a satisfactory manner. We propose to offer no 
premiums which we do not think will prove satis- 
factory, and when any premiums arranged for us 
do not come up to our representations we imme- 
diately drop them, as in this case. No more Ropp’s 
Calculator and Account Book as premiums to new 
subscribers. 


The American Agriculturist Free for Five 
Years. 
-_~<>— 

Probably there are ten thousand subscribers to 
the American Agriculturist who have been on our 
books for twenty and thirty years, and who intend 
to remain as long as they live. They frequently in 
writing from year to year, say: ‘‘ Put us down for 
life.” To avoid the labor of renewing subscrip- 
tions on the part of subscribers, and the necessary 
expenditure of time on our part in re-entering 
their names through the entry books and the mail 
books from year to year, we make this offer: To 
every subscriber who sends us $10.00, we will enter 
his or her name for five years to the American Agri- 
culturist, and present him with a copy of Worces- 
ter’s Unabridged Dictionary, Price $10.00. This is 
the latest revised edition, and by this arrangement 
any subscriber who desires Worcester’s Unabridged 
Quarto Dictionary can secure it for nothing. 


Three Months More, 
—<—>_ 

There are three months remaining in which to 
secure the splendid Premium articles we offer for 
subscribers to the American Agriculturist. Between 
thirty and‘ forty thousand people have availed 
themselves of these Premium offers to secure 
valuable and ornamental articles without money 
and with little labor. é 











The American Agriculturist Mi- 
croscope. 
See page 184. 








From April to April. 


Inasmuch as every number of the American Agri- 
culturist is complete in itself, new subscribers can 
begin with this April issue and have their subscrip- 
tions continue until April, next year, inclusive. 





Guns for Premiums. 
—~<-__ 

We have some desirable guns, which we are 
offering for premiums for new subscribers to the 
American Agriculiurist. Apy one procuring a very 
few subscribers can secure one of these valuable 
shotguns or rifies. Send postal card for full 
particulars. 
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“Expiration of Time.” 
—_—~>_ 

The thirty days during which you can secure the 
four desirable presents described on page 131, 
March number, is extended to May first.. The 
centre table of every one of the eight million 
rural homes in this country should be ornamented 
with these four books. 





Bound Volumes of the American Agri- 
culturist. 
—<—> 
We can furnish bound copies of the American 
Agriculturist for 1884, and for the previous fifteen 
years at $2.00 per volume, 30 cents added for post- 
age when sent by mail. 


Beware of Them. 
——> 
The bogus agricultural journals which are being 
advertised West and South in connection with 
lottery schemes, with hardly an exception, have 
but one object in view, viz., swindling the un- 
suspecting public. 








Be Careful about Directions, 
—<>— 

You cannot be too particular in addressing your 
letter, enclosing subscriptions. Please give Post- 
office, County, and State in full, and write your 
name plainly. Very frequently complaints re- 
garding newspapers, we regret to say, are due to 
haste or carlessness in forwarding subscriptions. 
We have before us large masses of letters and 
postals, the writers of which, in their haste to secure 
the American Agriculturist (it is a very good thing 
to hurry for) have forgotten either to sign their 
names, or give their post-office addresses. 





The Fraudulent Cyclopxdia. 


See previous page (178), for full exposure. 
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Labor-Saving Contrivances. 
oe 


These have always been a leading feature of the 
American Agriculturist. We propose to still further 
increase the number. To this end, we invite our 
subscribers to forward us drawings and descrip- 
tions of any labor-saving contrivances, which either 
they themselves have made, or which have been 
brought to their attention. It is not necessary to 
make a perfect drawing, or to give a complete 
description. Write enough and draw enough to 
impart clearly the ideas, and we will take care of 
the rest. Furthermore, we will send, post-paid, 
a copy either of ‘Farm Conveniences,” or of 
‘Household Conveniences,” as desired, to any 
person who forwards us sketches or models and 
descriptions of any such labor-saving contrivances, 
which may be accepted by our editors. Direct, 
American Agriculturist, 751 Broadway, New York, 
giving your own name and address in full. 


—  - EP eRRETRaRETe REE 
Robert Cunnington. ™ 


—~<>— 

On Saturday afternoon, March 7th, Robert Cun- 
nington, for nearly thirty years a trusted employee 
of the American Agriculturist, died at his residence 
in Brooklyn, N. Y., aged 68 years. Born in Eng- 
land, Mr. Cunnington came to this country at an 
early age, learned the printer’s trade, was employed 
onthe ‘‘ New York Tribune,’ and on the “ New 
York Times” he held the position of night-fore- 
man when that journal was founded. His connec- 
tion with the American Agriculturist dates since 
1856, and up to a few days before his death, he has 
held several positions of trust to the entire satisfac- 
tion of his employers. In that long interval of 
time scarcely a day has passed on which Mr. Cun- 
nington has not been at his post of duty. Of 
strictly temperate habits, industrious, and of a 
peaceful disposition, he made friends everywhere. 
In his demise the family loses a kind husband and 
father, the church a devout member, and the com- 
munity a good citizen. 

Mr. Cunnington was included in the long offi- 
cial list of victims attached to Orange Judd’s as- 
signment papers, he having, as he asserted, given 
Mr. Orange Judd a note for a large amount (for 
him) on the assurances of Mr. Judd that the bank 
would hold the endorser, and not the maker of the 
note, responsible—Mr. Cunnington reluctantly giv- 
ing the note, saying at the time, that he had lost 
most of his property, and that the note would be 
worth but little, but Judd replied, no matter, he 
would take care of it. 


RR 2:7 EET 
Premium List Free. 
—_—p——-. 


Our new Premium List far surpasses in every 
respect anything of the kind ever before issued. 
It embraces forty-four pages of matter of the same 
size of the American Agriculturist. It contains over 
two hundred illustrations, and over three hundred 
descriptions of various articles of special value 
and interest to every man, woman, and child, who 
reads the American Agriculturist. The full-page 
engraving of the Plowman and the Grist-mill under 
the Horseshoe is singularly beautiful. Every 
subscriber not having one can receive this Premium 
List by forwarding us his address on a postal card. 
Other applicants, unless they are club raisers, must 
send six cents for their Premium List. 


Revival of Prosperity. 
—_—-— 


Our advertising pages bear striking proof of the 
returning: prosperity of the country. Notwith- 
standing the prolonged depression prevailing, our 
advertising for this number as compared with last 
year shows a censiderable increase. 
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To Correspondents. 


——<> 

Subscribers and others who write to the- editors 
of this journal will receive prompt attention. 
When their inquiries etc., are necessarily re- 
ferred to heads of various departments a postal 
card will immediately notify them of that fact. 








The Growing Passion for Farming. 
—>_— 


When the gentleman, who for twenty-three 
years has been the chief editor of this periodical, 
assumed that position, the boys of the country were 
all anxious to go to cities and become clerks in 
dry-goods stores and other establishments. Now 
all our city boys are looking forward to the time 
when they shall become the owners of farms; so 
it is that under the teachings of such periodicals 
as the American Agriculturist, agriculture has now 
become universally regarded, as George Washing- 
ton pronounced it to be, the most healthful, most 
useful and most noble employment of man. 





The Illustrations of the American Agri- 
culturist. 
—>_—_ 

Very many of our subscribers in sending their 
renewals take occasion to speak of the great im- 
provements which have taken place in the artistic 
features of the American Agriculturist. There are 
no artists in the United States superior to those 
now employed on the American Agriculturist. Fur- 
thermore, by the secret process known only to 
themselves, the Photo-Engraving Co. are able to 
reproduce the very best productions of foreign 
artists in such a manner that they cannot. be dis- 
tinguished from the genuine works. Take for 
example the Dorking on page 153, re-engraved for 
us by the Photo-Engraving Co. from the Live Stock 
Journal of London ; also the illustrations of Shet- 
lands and Bavarian Oxen, reproduced by the same 
process from Brehm’s ‘‘ Thierleben” and “Die 
Rindviehzucht.’”? They well illustrate the rapid 
advance in art during the past few years. 





“In the Meadow.” 


a —_— 

A Magnificent Plate Engraving, 12x17. 
For Subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist for 1885. 

‘In the Meadow” is a perfect plate copy of Julien 
Dupre’s last great painting, and makes a beautiful orna- 
ment for the home of every dweller in City, Town or 
Country. ‘‘In the Meadow” represents a farm scene of 
great beauty. In the distance are seen the farmer's 
dwelling and outbuildings nestling quietlyin a dense 
mags of rich foliage ; near by, a group of cattle, stand- 
ing or lying down in the shade. In the direct foreground 
is presented perhaps the finest engraving of a cow ever 
executed. The marvellous outlining of the animal is alike 
the wonder and admiration of our American artists who 
call to examine the picture. She has broken away from 
a stake (Pfahil), to which she was tied, and is moving off 
to join the other cattle. The peasant woman, to whom 
the cow belongs, has caught up the broken strands of 
the rope, and is endeavoring to bring back the wayward 
animal. The outlines of the woman's face, the whole 
expression of her countenance, and her attitude are those 
of strength and determination, fully equal to that dis- 
played by the unruly animal in her efforts to release her- 


selffrom the vigorous grasp. Taken all in all, The Farm | 


Picture is one of surpassing loveliness and beauty. 





“Foes or Friends?” 
—<>-— 


A Beautiful Plate Engraving, 11x18 1-2. 
For Subscribers to the American 
Agriculturist for 1885. 


This grandest work of Philip R. Morris has been 
completed and exhibited this year in the Royal Acad- 
emy. Two beautiful children gathering primroses in a 
deer park, are followed by the animals, evidently curious 
to know what the little intruders are about. The 
children, suddenly turning, discover them and are filled 
with alarm and doubt. They drop their basket, plant 
themselves against a large forest tree with the mingled 
air of curiosity and fear. The beautiful animals mean- 
while divide their attention between the basket and the 
children, and are apparently as eager as the latter to 
discover whether they are foes or friends. The mutual 
curiosity, timidity, and trepidation manifested by both 
children and animals, are admirably brought out. The 
magnificent forest trees, with their long, overhanging 
branches, afford a pleasing background, while the wealth 
of grasses gives tone and variety to the picture. This 
powerful engraving, with its contrasts, strong lights 
and shades, dramatic contours and expressions, presents 
an animated rural scene of unequalled richness and 
beauty—an elegant ornament for every home. 

‘ (See opposite page.) 





Catalogues Acknowledged. 


Seedsmen, Florists, Nurserymen, Stock= 
Breeders, Manufacturers, etc, 
Pete! * se 
SEEDSMEN, FLORISTS, ETC. 


C. E. Atien, Brattleboro, Vt. Well illustrated and 
copious list of all kinds of seeds. 

R. H. Atten Co., 181 Water Street, New York City, 
A general assortment, both wholesale and retail, with 
specialties. 

ALNEER Brorers, Rockford, Ill. Send a catalogne 
with the title *‘ Everything for the Flower and Vegetable 
Garden.” 

Hvueo Beyer, New London, Iowa. The thirtieth 
edition of his annual catalogue. 

J. Boretano & Son, 28 South Calvert Street, Baltimore, 
Md. Acomplete list of current seeds. gore 

ALFRED BripeEMAN, 37 East Nineteenth Street, New 
York City. Sends a descriptive catalogue of all standard 
vegetable, grass and flower seeds. 

Paut Burz & Son, New Castle, Pa. Offer a large 
general collection of plants ina well illustrated catalogue, 

Rozert Butst, 922 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sends a large and complete list of ‘“Phe standard seeds 
for growth and purity.” 

Corts & Broruers, Pella, Iowa. Seed catalogue and 
guide to the vegetable and flower garden. 

Henry A. Dreer, %14 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa, This pay “Garden Calendar” gives brief directions 
for the cultivation and management of garden ; very fall 
and copiously illustrated. 

J. A. Eventrt & Co., Watsontown, Pa. A full list of 
farm and garden seed,making a specialty of seed potatoes. 

Z. De Forest Ery & Co., 1122 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Garden Almanac and Seed Manual. 

D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, Mich. Send their ‘ Seed 
Apeaes,. with many illustrations and a complete list of 
seeds, 

PetER HENDERSON & Co., 35 Cortlandt St., New York 
City. A large assortment of general seeds is given with 
special attention to seed corn. 

Huu & Co., Richmond, Ind. Send a well filled cat- 
alogue of ‘* Roses and Plants.”’ 

A. D. Hupson, Sheboygan Falls, Wis. The price 
list of the Lake Shore Seed Farms, with some new 
varieties of early potatoes, and other specialties. 


Jounson & Stokes, 219 Market St., Fulledeiptle, Fa. 
Send us notice of their change of stand to the above 
ann where their seed business will be carried on as 
usual, 

F. N. Lane, Baraboo, Wis. Descriptive lists contain- 
; illustrations of many varieties of flowers and vege- 

es. , 

Aaron Low, Essex, Mass. A very complete catalogue 
of farm and garden seeds. 

J.F. MenDENBALL & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. TIllnus- 
trated catalogue of seeds for the garden and farm. 

town, O. Sends a catalogue of 

lower Seeds.” 


J. A. Moopy, Youn; 
‘* Garden, Field, and 

Joun B. Moore & Son, Concord, Mass. Catalogue of 
specialities, new seedling grapes, and new asparagus. 

A. H. Moss, Wellsburg, Chumung Co., N. Y. Offers 
special inducements to those who subscribe through 
him for the American Agriculturist. 

ParaGon SEED AND PLant Company, Newtown, Bucks 
Co., Pa. General illustrated and descriptive catalogue, 
Phe - F mega Ponta, Sets ae his p yom 

escriptive catalogue of v les, flowers and agri- 
cultural seeds for 1B85. ~e 

Howakp Scuriver, Wytheville, Wythe Co., Va. Sends 
a catalogue of plants from his own herbarium. 

H. N. Smrrn, South Sudbury, Mass. “ Illustrated 

: - annual, and price lists of tested seeds."’ A fine 

splay. 

W.H, Saurru, 1018 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa., whose 
wide experience is made useful in a new field, offers 
seeds of every kind in new and established varieties, 
also all requisites for garden and greenhouse. 


SHaktr SEED Co., Mount Lebanon, N. Y. Sends us 
= — illustrated —— and amateur’s guide to 
e 


ower and vegetable garden, 

Tue Storrs & Harrison Co., Painesville, O. Send 
a large catalogue of new and established seeds for all 
departments. 

R. T. THompson, Muscatine, Iowa. Presents the 
“Hand Book” of the Island Seed Co., giving lists of 
seeds for farm and garden. ‘ 

J. C. Vauewan, Chi , Ii. “Corn and Potato 
Manyal,”’ containing treatises on the cultivation of both 
these staples, followed by general seed lista. 

A, Wurtcoms, Lawrence, Kan. Sends a descriptive 
ontalogys of new and popular bedding and greenhouse 
plants. 

D. R. Woops & Co., New Brighton, Pa. Catalogue 
of — and plants, with much condennéa matter upon 
rose culture. 


NURSERYMEN. 


Irvine ALLEN, Springfield, Mass. Grapes and sma’? 
fruits a specialty, “ jane pra ot of both. 
Buso & Son & 


it conveys full descriptions of varieties, with 
economy of space. 
ARTHUR Brrant, Princeton, Til. Sends a catalogue 
and price list of apples, of which he makes a specialty. 
E. Burrovenr, Woodland Farm, Merchantville, N. J. 
A number of varieties of straw! of recent intro- 
duction, besides standard small fruits in general. ; 
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Davin Ferevsson & Son, Ridge and Lehigh Avenues, 
tp ory tt A fine catalogue of greenhouse, hot- 
house, and plants, with varieties of recent in- 
troduction. 

GrEEn’s Nursery Co., Rochester, N. Y.. <A _ list of 
trees, vines, plants, etc,, to which is added several pages 
of good general directions for plant culture. Illustrated. 

JoEL Horner & Son, Merchantville, N. J. Send a 
descriptive cataiogue of grape vines and small fruits, 
having several specialties. 

Cuas, B. Hornor, Mount Holly, N. J., makes fruits 
and evergreens specialties. 

D. E, Hoxie, Leeds, Hampshire Co., Mass. Makes a 
spostey. of the Ni white grape and holds out in- 

ucements to subscribe for the American Agriculturist 
through him. 

T.S. pobre Fpotenio, 3. x. A compbate list | 

pes, con ng severa ustrations an 
Gescriptions. The ** Niagara” a specialty. 

F. Luca, Flushing, Mich. Strawberries. Choice mar- 
ket varieties a speciality. 

Ww. H. Moon, Morrisville, Buéks Co., Pa. All gen- 
eral nursery stock ; illustrated, specializing small fruits. 

Lewis Rorscu, Fredonia, N. Y. A descriptive cat- 
alogue of grape vines, small fruits, plants, etc. 

8. E. Rogers & Son, Mount Holly, N. J. Sends a price 
list of nursery stock, embracing ornamental trees and 
small fruits. 

Joun Savut, Washington, D. C. Sends a handsome 
catalogue of ‘‘new, rare and beautiful plants’ with 
roses as a specialty. 

Stark & Co., Louisiana, Mo. Send price-list of root- 
grafts, seedlings, surplus stock, etc., for spring, 1885. 

Wu. W. Sterne, Cutchogue, Suffolk Co., L.I., N.Y. 
Price-list of standard farm and garden seeds, 

E. B. Unperum1, Poughkeepsie N. Y. A general 
stock of small fruits, with the Niagara grape and berry 
plants pariicular specialties. 

Ggroree S. Waxes, Rochester, N. Y. A well illustrated 
list of fruits and flowers for the coming spring. 

W. E. Wet», Ingleside, N. Y. Sends a descriptive 
price list of seed potatoes for spring planting. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Live stock, including poultry and poultry-keeping ap- 
pliances, implements, etc., etc. 

T. B. Everett & Co., 43 South Market Street, Boston, 
Mass. A general line of agricultural implements with 
special catalogues of Buckeye force pump and Eureka 

ower. 

Acmz Manvuracturine Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. Cheese 
factory, creamery machinery and dairy supplies. 

Cote & Fiemrine, Springfield, Ohio. Send a catalogue 
of their Eclipse Post-hole Digger. 

Coon Bros, & Co., Canastota, N. Y. A catalogue of 
threshing machines. 

A. C. Hawkuns, Lancaster, Mass. Specializes Plym- 
outh Rocks and Wyandottes in Poultry. 

Tue Mares Formuta AND PERUVIAN GuANO Co., 
158 Front Street, N. Y. City. Reduced price list for 1885, 
of complete manures for special crops and general use. 

Geo. W. Err&E, 26 Burling Slip, New York City. Sends 
a long list of fertilizers of different grades. 

E. C. Newron, Batavia, Ill. Sends a list of his ‘‘Im- 
proved Animal Tie.” 

J. W. Penrrecp & Son, Willoughby, Lake Co., O. 
Catalogue of brick msking machinery. 

— L. Rogerts, Royalton, N. Y. Dairy Scale Price 
st. 

Cuas. E. SHANAHAN, Easton; Talbot Co., Md. ‘‘ Homes 
for All in Maryland.” 

B. McCarrrey, Steubensville,O. Offers fancy poul- 
try, including ra am Japanese and African Bantams, 
Japanese Fur Fowls, and Plymouth Rocks. 

R. B. Cuarrm & Co., Richmond, Va. Present the 
Virginia Real Estate Journal. 

H. L. Stapies & Co., 1103 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Send the Virginia Real Estate Review. 

Munroe, Jupson & Stroup, 31 Arcade Block, Os- 
wego, N. Y. Offer unleached Canada wood ashes. 

Inprana Patnt & Roorrine Co., 155 Duane St., New 
York City. Offer rubber roofing, sheathing papers, 
mixed paints, and marbleized slate mantels. 

Woop, Taser & Morsz, Eaton, Madison Co., N. Y, 
Annual catalogue of steam engines and boilers. 

Russet & Co., Massillon, Chio. Publish a very fine 
illustrated catalogue of engines, horse-powers, thresh- 
ers, saw-mills, etc. 


Asbestos. —Rarely does the American Agriculturist 
editorially allude to the virtues of the various articles 
advertised from time to time in its pages. The fact 
of this or that thing being admitted to our columns 
we desire to be regarded as prima-facie evidence that it 
is good. We however take great pleasure in recommend- 
ing our readers to buy the Asbestos roofing, and the 
Asbestos liquid paints, because we have from year to 
year thoroughly tested them and found them to be all 
and more than all they are recommended to be. The 
Asbesios roofing is light, portable, easily applied and 
practically fire-proof. From two to three miles of this 
roofing are manufactured every day. The Asbestos 
liquid paints are made from the best and purest ma- 
terials, combined on different principles from any other 
liquid or mixed paints. The best linseed ojl and the 
best pigments are employed iu their manufacture. The 
H. W. Johns Manufacturing Co.. who manufacture 
Asbestos Roofing, etc., have branch houses in New 
York, Philadelphia, Chicago and London. 








The Acme Pulverizing Harrow,.—Nash & 
Bro., a very reliable firm at Millington, N. J., announce 
that they will send on trial a double Gaug Acme Pulver- 
izing Harrow to any responsible farmer in the United 
States, and if it does not suit the recipients may send it 
back, the manufacturers paying the return freight. This 
is certainly a most liberal proposition. The Acme is 
what it claims to be. The manufacturers will send to any 
address an illustrated pamphlet entitled “ Tillage is 
Manure ’’ and other essays, being a collection of articles 
written by J.J. Thomas and Henry Stewart. This little 
volume tells the whole story, 


Best Truss Ever Used | 


Improyed Elastic Truss. 
Worn night and day. Cures 
RUPTURE. Sent by mail 
everywhere. Write for de- 
scriptive circulars to the 


N.Y. ELASTIC TRUSS CO., 
744 Broadway, New York. 


HOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS {7.2m ticace 
Microscopes, 7 eleseopes, Spectacles, Barometers, Thermom- 
eters W. H. WALM EY & CO., ssccessors to R. 
&J. Beck, Philada. Illus. Price List free to any address. 


BEAUTIFUL HARDY PLANTS, 


1 000 Each. Rhododendrons, Ghent and Mollas, Aza- 
o) leas, Hybrid Perpetual Roses,150 Varieties Ever- 
oon Trees. Everything to Beautify the Home. Send for 
atalogue. 
W. S. CARPENTER & SON, Harrison, N. Y. 


ERSEY BULL 


m Twenty-five Dollars upward. All ages, colors and 
strains of blood,including Stoke Pogis, St. Helier, 
Carlo, Farmer’s Glory, Coomassie, etc. All Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club Herd Register; healthy, vigorous and 
thrifty; superior individually, as well as in Breeding and 
Color. We can supply one for Seventy-five Dollars to One 
Hundred, good enough for any herd. Choice Youne Cows 
and HEIFERs always on hand and for sale. 

DE LAVAL JERSEY HERD, Glen Ridge, N. J. 





























ys ay : 
The Only mechine that recetved an award on both 
Horse-power and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition; was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals ziven by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 
only Thresher selected from the vast number buil’ in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent free Address 
MINARD BW ARDER, Coblest 11, Schoharie Co., N. ¥, 
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Lresre Co's. Coca Brrr Tonic! 

Prince Nicolas STCHERBATOV, of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Navy (St. Petersburg, Russia), says: ‘It is a most ex- 
cellent tonic.” 

Baron FALKENBURG, Of the Royal British Rifles, says: 
“Itis unquestionably superior to any tonic which I have 4 
ever tried. It benefited me as no other tonic has ever before. 
My friends all praise it without stint.’’ 

“ My practice is among women ; with worn-out, run-down, 
debilitated, over-worked school teachers, milliners, dress- 
makers and other classes of self-supporting women, and 
they all require a good tonic. I have prescribed gallons and circular which will be mailed FRE 
gallons of tonics, but none of them are equal to yours. Itis = NEWARK MACHINE CO., Columbus, 0. 
positively the best of any which I have ever taken myself or “aR: 
ordered for my patients.”—Opinion of Dr, 8S. E. Brown (27 S C AB ne Dae, "ee Cure Warranted. 

1 9 0 
a avenue, Boston), of the Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef « TW. LAWFORD, Baltimore, Md. 


*“T have had the most unfailing success among hundreds s Pot Plant 
of my broken-down and nervous lady patients by the use of R 0 5 G 5 TEN 8) ONE HU? DRED for $8, 
e 












\Self-feed STRAW & 
HAY CUTTER 
The best in the world. 
The knife is Steel, and tempered,and 
is fastened to lever with three bolts, 
and can be ——— af os ore. 

The length of cut is regulate 

Hedy A the knife is bolted. 
he higher the lever is raised, the 
longer it will cut. All are warranted. Send for 





















Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic,” says Dr. GzEorGE E, CLARK, prepaid. Send for Price List. 
801 Tremont street, Boston. J. L. DILLON, 
Bloomsburg, Pa. 
Tu OPINION OF Str ROBERT CHRISTISON, PHYSICIAN TO 
HER MAJESTY, THE QUEEN, ETo., Ero. 

Liebig Co.’s Coca Beef Tonic is a remarkable preparation. 
It contains the nutritive elements of the muscular fibre, 
blood, bone and brain of carefully selected healthy bullocks 
dissolved in rare old sherry wine. To be precise, each 
tablespoonful contains the nutritive elements of one ounce 
of choice beef, one grain anda half of pure quinine and two 
grains of iron. It also embodies a concentrated extract of 
Coca, «South American tonic of which Sir Robert Christison, 
says: ‘‘The properties of this wonderful plant are the most 
remarkable of any known in the medical world. From 
repeated personal trials I am convinced that its use is highly HARDY BU LBS, Pants, oy, Wate 
beneficial and tonic.” ROWLAND THOMSON, Jr., Spartanburg, 8. C. 


>The Records Show ges 


That the Butter- Yield of the ‘| . | 


COOLEY CREAMERS gig 


| has never been equalled by any creamery pon or separator. wis 
=a) carried off the premiums for the GREATEST PER CENT O 
pel er Pa P saw or States of oye and Wisconsin. Their 
combiued products o utter and cheese reaching nearly six- 
CABINET STYLE. teea ounds to the hundred pounds of milk. They take the lend in 
2 the CREAM GATHERING SYSTEM. 








, Bro. Jonathan’s Jokes 


80 pages, Illustrated, Sent, 
Postpaid, for T welve Cents, 


Excelsior Publishing House, 29 & 31 BeckmanSt., New York, 


EGGS FOR HATCHING. 


Plymouth locks, a fine strain, 12 for $1, 80 for $2. Address 
.S. CARPENTER & SON, Harrison, N. Y. 




















ELEVATOR STYLE 


THE DAVIS SWING CHURN. 


AWARDED SIX SILVER MEDALS 


in the last four zoaus over all competitors. Because it operates the 


easiest. Because churns more thoroughly, and consequently makes 

the most butter. Because it is the easiest toclean. Because the cover is 

always on top, avoiding all leakage and emptying the cream onthe 
oor, as is frequently the case with revolving churns. 

Send for Illustrated Circulars 

VERM 


ONT FARM MACHINE CO., Beliows Falls, Vt. 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
FRESH SEEDS (From our Bulk Bins.) 

Our seeds are ranteed true to name and unsu passed, mairtaining our reputation as a reputable 
house. We will send free by mail, on receipt of Se. the following carefully selected varieties, one 
— each, 18 packets in all. Danvers Yellow Onion, Early Red Turnip Rooted Radish, Sugar 

renip ome yo Favorite Tomato, Speckled Dutch Butterhead Lettuce, Cuban Queen Water- 
melon, Hubba Squash, Netted Nutmeg Melon, Early Frame Cucumber, Egy tian Extra Early 
Beet, Winningstadt Cab’ . Danvers Half Long ¢arrot, Large White Celery, Early Flat Red Turnip, 
White Stra ved Turnip, Extra Curled Bloomsdale Spinach. In addition we will send one packe' 
of celebra Leaming (yellow) Corn and one packet of Clark County Champion (white) Corn. 


Catalogue of Seeds, Roses, Plants and Fruits sent on receipt of 2-cent stam 
a : SPRINGFIELD SEED CO., Springfield, Ohio. 





115, 117 & 119 Keene Ste Orrice, 115 K 8 
'y inzie st. ‘FICE, INZIE ST., 
Warehouses { 144" jo6. 103 & 110 Michigan St. GHICACO, ILL. 
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Home Mixine 


Fine Ground Bone, Dissolved Bone, Dissolved Bone 
Black, Muriate of Potash, Sulphate of Potash, Kainit, 
Krugit, Sulphate Ammonia, Nitrate Soda, Dried Blood. 

Write for quotations, stating kinds and quantity de- 
sired. Address 


BOWKER FERTILIZER C0., 


43 Chatham St., Boston. — 27 Beaver St., New York. 


DARNELL'S FURROWER 





adily. 
7 - 


AdjustableRunners 
\ a>d Marker. 





Gauge : 


gy 
il phy 
to all inequal- SY 


{ ard 
ities of ground. ground than any other Marker. 


Leaves the earth well pulverized at bottom of furrow. 
Marks any width from 2} to 5 feet, and from a mere 


mark to 6 inches dee een. 
“Take pleasurein recommending it. oes the business; fs 
well made and will last for years.” J.S. Collins, Moorestown, 
“Tt far exceeds my expectations. If the real merits of this 
cheap implement were known to potato growers alone, the sales 
would be immense.” Z.L.Coy, Pres. Wash.Co.(N. Y.) Agr. cco 


# W DOUGHTE Manufact’r, Mooresto 
ae 


Burlington Co., N. 


CULTIVATOR 


With doulle row 
Corn Planter and 
Fertilizer Attach- 
ments complete in one 
Machine. Received 
=}> medal and highest 
awards of merit at 
the Great Southern 
exposition, Louis. 

Ville, Ky., anda 
“number of State 
Fairs in 1888, 


{HE KING OF THE CORK FIELD, 


Thousands in use giving entire satisf: 
aad girendy ae. season is three. ‘anes oe A te r 
st year. eliable its wanted i 
territory. Send for catalogue, mailed free a unoceupted 
Address HENCH & DROMGOLD, 


Name this paper. York, Pa. 


ECLIPSE 
POST HOLE DIGGER. 


The Greatest LABOR SAVING 
tool ever invented for digging holes in 
the ground. This Digger works on a new 
principle, and is ui like any thing in the 
market. It is neither an Auger or a 
Plunger, but is driven in the ground by 
a handle which works in a pipe similar 
toatelescope. We claim for nis tool: 

ist. That one man can dig from two to 
three hundred holes two feet deep in 
any ordinary ground in one day 

2d. That s boty dig holes any size or 
depth 1 requir 
at it wiil work successfully in 

very hard or rough ground where 
other diggers and augers will not work 








HENCH’S 
RIDING OR WALKING 
CORN AND FALLOW 

\ 









at a 
‘ath. You can stand up straight while 
using it, consequently no back-breaking 
work is re quired. It will pay to send for 
desert vee circulars and price list to 
LE & FLEMING, Manufacturers, 
= Coe Ohio, 





THRESHING MACHINES 
HORSE POWERS AND SAW MILLS 


Grain Threshers, unequaled in capacity for separat- 
ing and cleaning. 

Combined Grain and Clover Thresbers, fully 

equal to regular grain machines on grain, and a genuine 
c ever Huller in addition. 

Two Speed Traction & Plain Engines. 6 to 15 
Horse Power, positively the most desirable for Lightness 
Economy, Power and Safety. Boiler has horizontal tubes 
and is therefore free from the objectionable features of 
vertical boilers. 

Horse Powers, both Lever = Endless Chain. All 
sizes. Send for Catalogue. Addre 


THE WESTINGHOUSE co., 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


= 

















AGENTS 
WANTED. 


it Is the best selling 
tool on earth. 











The “ACME” ou fl to the action of h ote Catia 
Turving process of ee AST STEEL 2 Steel Cra agher an ad Leveler, and and to the Cn Lifting, 
immense cutting 9 hus the ny a of ft ng lumps, hover I a oe = thorough 
pulverizing the cole arene rformed at the sa: mee ti me. The entire absence i Splic h avoids 
pulling up rubbish. is especially adapted to inverted sod hard clay, where o cr Barrows : works 
perfectly on light te =e the only Harrow that cuts over rehb ontien surface of the ground. 

Variety of Sizes, 4 to 15 feet wide.———_We deliver free at our distributing depots. 
DO NOT BE motes VED. Don’t let dealers palm off a base imitation or some 
inferior tool under t assurance that it is a but SATISFY YOURSELF BY 
ORDERING AN * AOME * ON TRIAL. We will send a Double Gang Acme..to any 
responsible farmer in the United States, and if it does not suit, he may send it back, 
Wwe paying return freight. We don’t ask pay until tried on his own farm. 
Send ~— Pamphlet Containing Thousands of Testimonials from 48-different States and Territories. 
RANCH OFFICE: Manufactory and Principal Office: 
HARRISBURG, PA. NASH & BR. OTHER, MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
N. B.—‘* TILLAGE IS MANURE AND OTHER ESSAYS,” SENT FREE TO Phares wHo NAME THIS PAPER. 


wo Grain and Fertilizer Drill. 
POSITIVE ee FEED DISTRIBUTERS... 


SPECIAL DEVIUVE for planting corn for the crop. 
FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT 
Unequalled, and is warranted to distribute accurately, evenly and 
a any commercial fertilizer—wet or dry. 
Nm pinions for regulating grain feed, permanently fastened 
to Drill. 
Draft lightand easily handled. Construction simple. 
er and workmanship the best. 
ealso make the WHIPPLE SPRING TOOTH SULKY AND 
FLOATIN @ HARROWS, CULTIVATORS, &c. 
These HARROWS axe ateptes for use on all kipés of _— and 











are the best nown. No farmer can rd to be with- 
out one. Ample time given for trial before settlement. BROAD- 
CAST GRAL EED. ULKY ROWS, 


8 
at when desired. Send for descriptive pamphlets 


GERE, "TRUMAN PLATT & CO, Owego, Tioga County, NN. Y. 









Full Size Cut. 


i i 1 
Br, ! rat ee 
HIS WIRE-FENCE HOOK is the invention of an Iowa ene of iarge ekpett 

a with Wire Fences, who has felt the loss of a large number of y 8 grown 

the lines of his farm and fields, by the chafing of the wire thro the parle: and to ‘the ee ‘ot 
thetree. ipocmsnquetya of the swaying of the trees in the wind, when the Wire Fence was 
tened with a sta es is experience with Wire Fences when a ~~ poe Hooks is, that * 
Hooks slide on the fence wires when the trees sway in the wind, an is done. 

His directions are: Screw the Hooks into the trees at the Droper height for the Fence Wires, 
leaving the eye standing horizontal, and about half an inch from Then string the wires 
on top of the Hooks, and pull the *wire into the eye and give the Hook a quarter turn back. 
Once in two or three years, as the trees grow, the Hooks may be turned out a quarter turn, 
the Fence Wires taken out, the Hook turned out enough to allow for two years’ more growth, 


and then the Fence Wire put back as before. 


For Sale by ali Hardware and Agricultural Warehouses. 
The Trade Supplied by SARGENT & CO., New York, and New Haven, Conn. 


CENTENNIAL HEEBNER’S PATENT 


FANNING MILL. Level Tread Horse Power 











WITH SPEED REGULATOR, 


stuff from 
wheat, Itis 


Heebner's «ns aed Little piems Thresh- 


Tee foe is as the horses. 3 

of! dais The e Level Lage and peta Bega m are yer pe hore. 
grea > ca 4. ot Pay oem that you 
provement get Heebner’s, any ‘other rw level tags an infringe- 
mills is that eat “Pittie Giant has good poin oth 

e n more er 
it has Two Shoes. ly adapted to eele 
‘warehouse re Send for “doecrivtive Circular none are better made. eee Bor ay and Clreu- 

Sen tra’ 


and 








be lar &: 
ti¢e-VREEMAN & SONS, Racine, Wis. or Saws, cle, EEBNER & SONS, Laucdale, Pa. 
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CIDER 


Presses, Graters, Elevators, &c. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT PRESS 


CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


ear han see 





oN doent soley re deen oo dif not 
a rfl o7 fn ate 





G yee FARNGRIST MILL 


ase, 
jieve 


tndare moved B45 Work, 


fort Meal, 


Union Horse Power, with Level 
Tread. Threshers and Cleaners, 
Circular Saws, etc, 


Feed Cutters, 
& BRO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUAKER CITY 


Doubl lo Reguction Grind: 
ing Mi M+ Cora 
Feed and Ta e Moat 
rw ist m. Pa. Stat e 
+ td ise. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & 6O., 


$787 Filbert St. hay genes ha 
For New England and 


ork, address 
onto John St., New York City. 


Farm Grist Mills 


and Corn Shellers. 
Over 30,000 Nowin Use. 
very Machine is fully 
a arramtes. Price of Mills, 
$15 to $40. Shellers, $5. Don't 
>‘ a Mill or She ler until 
you have seen our — and Illus- 
trated Circular. Addre 
LIVINGSTON ‘x co. 
Iron Founders, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MACHINERY 


AND 
CLAY CRUSHERS. 


BEST Woat'é 

























FIELD’S FAVORITE 


This mill is warranted to run lighter, grind faster, 
and doa greater variety of work than any mill in the 
market, using two-horse-power. It will grind and shell 
at same operation. Grinds shelled corn and small grain. 
Makes family meal, as well as grinds corn and cob. 


- Send for circular and price-list to, 





J. A. FIELD & €0., St. Louis, Mo. 
The Improved Aspinwall Potato Planter. 








Fe oceth Morking dropping, 


suuniercar “A ferttiizer 
immed fe va gavaclty of 100 te 


Gilpin Sulky Plow 


60,000 IN USE. 





The most Complete and Perfect Plow made. 
Send for Circular and ‘‘ Pocket Companion.” 


DEERE & CO.. 


Moline, Ill. 


THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 
Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 








it, Potatoes or young 

TUPCCCROMEE REEL Eg ore: sae © 6010 bushele per 
AMANAAALE\AAAAAALY, cultivated by 
tong for itself 


in oneyear. Send for Tllustrated ated Price List 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE HARROW CO., 
85 to 41 Indiana St.. Chicago, Ill. 


RUSSELL & C0.’S ANNUAL 


FOR 1885. 


Now ready and sent free to all interest- 

ed in improved Threshing Machines, 

Horse Powers, Saw Mills, Portable and 

Traction Farm Engines, Stationary En- 

‘gines, Boilers, etc. Address, naming 
American Agriculturist, 


RUSSELL & CO., 


Massillon, Ohio. 








REYSTONE CORN 
Warranted the lest corn dropper and most 
perfect force-feed tertlizer distributor in the 





Send for Large I illustrated Catalogue. 
ENSILAGE CUTTER. 





The Strongest 
And Best 
IN THE 
WORLD. 
a 
ms 
as 
wn ae 
ole 
= 2 
5. tie 
as 
—-*) 
= - ee oe - rg y is ji 
wn 
Co = strength, t “8 the bese 
Ee @ of all Feed Cutters. 
For Circulars address, 


BELLE CITY MANUFACTURING CO., 





Fe Secs Trenton, N. J. 


(Successors to David Lawton.) RACINE, WIS. 


9 


Patent Foot (Al NE! CoMPLETE 
Outfits for actual workshop business. 
With them Builders, Cabinet 
Makers, Metal and Wood Work- 
ers compete with steam power. 
Machines on trialif desired. 
Proof of value, prices, full 
detail, illustr'd catalogs, free. 
W.F. & —— Barnes Co. 
Rockford, Ill. 
Address No 65 Ruby St. 











® PULVERIZER 
y Band CART COMBINED, 


itural Snventien : ' 
Lge! Saves 90 per cent. of labor, Doubles 


ue of the Manure. Spreads evenly all 





ds ene. broadcast or in drill, in one-tenth 
time req uired by hand, Illustrated Catalogues free. 
KEMP Pk BURPEE MPF’G CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 





CHAS. SWIFT, MANUFACTURER OF 


HAY CONVEYORS 


DEALER IN FORKS, ROPE, PULLEYS, HOOKS,&C. 
end for Circulars. *MILLBROOK, N. ¥. 


WINTER IS THE TIME 


To Put up your Tracks for 


HAY CONVEYORS, 


while the barns are full. You can then do the work your- 
self without the aid of a carpenter, as you reecite no scaf- 
—e- For circulars and prices of the best Hay Con- 
ors, for eitherstraight or curved track, address, J. A. 
UROSS, Fultonville, N. Y. State and local agents wanted. 








mage ce HAY» PRESSES. 
thecustomer: 
keeping the one 
i thatsuits « 
best. 








Does better works and gives hoster satisfaction 
than any in use. Sent on trial to responsible farm- 
ers. Large Carriers for handling Coal, Stone, Iron 

and Merchandise, a 8) . For circulars, ress 
W.1.SCOTT, Bridgewater, Oneida Co., N.Y. 





GRAPPLING 
= HAY 
Ba oad 


VEYORS 


Nv Rope or pod 





ices uced. 
end for Circular. 
ENTS WANTED. 








PERPET TUAL HAY | AND STRAW P PRESS lend 


1682, a Grand — Medal'in 1883, over Dederick oi ai 

The o nly port lect Hay Press made. Puts 10 tons to car, 
Most simple and durable, A bale every ~ minutes. tisfao- 
tion guaran Three bales to any r Press’ two, Send 
for Circulars. Also Horse-Powers, Koad Grad Cider Mills, 
Corn Sheliers, Feed Cutters, ets. Manufact wea ty 
WHITMAN AGRI IL, Co.. “st. Louis. Mo 
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“EVERY FARMER HIS OWN MILLER 


THE HALLADAY 


Ate. Geared Wind Mill 
: oe As used for 
: Shelling and 
Elevating 
Corn, Grind- 










We have kad 30 
YEARS’ experience in 
the Manufacture of 
Wind Millis andPumps 


iting Hay, 
Sawing 





Buy the BEST, for in the 
end it is the QHEAPEST. 


Send for Catalina {Iustrating the above machin- 
ery; also Pumping Wind Mills, Pumps, Tanks, Noyes’ 
Haying Tools, Horse Powers, Jacks, &. 


Give depth and location of your well; quantity of water 
wanted. State also what machinery you wish to operate, 
we will quote you a special price for the entire outfit, or any part 
thereof, Reliable Agents wanted in all unassigned counties. 


U.8, Wind Engine & Pump Co., Batavia, Kane Co., IID 





THE NATIONAL 





Is GUARANTEED to be made of firsteclass mate- 
rial, nicely finished, and warranted to give per- 
tect satisfaction. They are made of 


PATENT STEELED METAL 


Whichis FAR SOPERIOR to chilled iron. 


ALSO 
NEW ENGLAND CULTIVATOR | 


(With and without Hilling-Wings) 
Made with strong iron frame that cannot be injured by ex- 
goons, or liable to area es in hard soils. Recommended 
al! desirous of a , strong, serviceable implement. 
Send for Circular and sree List. 


Belcher & Taylor, Agricultural Tool Co. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 


THE ROSS FODDER 


AX? _ENSILAGE 


Wd, ae 


ox 















These cutters are noted 
for their immense ca- 
pacities, durability and 
eage of running. They 
are particularly adapt- 
ed to wind mill and oth- 
erlight powers. Sent to all parts 7 the country on 
approval, and guaranteed to be the Best in the 
orld. We have 28 espe anc gee oo lete display of 
cutters in space G. G. ew Orleans 

Exposition. Send forour itiuatestea Catalogue. 
© ROSS & CO.. Fulton. N. Y. 




























66 
MANVEL” WIND ENGINE. 
Florists, Private Feasances, 
Will contract to force wate “ora complete job, Experience Ag ee 
Pept at each. branch office and can be supplied to customers promptly. F + ay 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, 
Tilustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, 
Send for | 
= ATLAS Wat 
Prices. ’ 
STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS 


Harness the Wind 

SIMPLE, DURABLE, SELF-REGULATING AND NOISELESS. 

Or any Place where an abundant Supply of Water is Required, 

furnish all material where desired for a complete job. 

ish 
oches r, New York, 
Branch Ofte : 3 ak be Ele Sey, |__°* Siatlamasoey Iaicks 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. 
JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio. 

INDIANAPOLIS, mol ba s. : 
Carry Engines and Boilers in Stocv. 


BY USING THE 
For Farmers, Dairymen, Cardeners, 
And all the Advantages of Public Water-works desired. 
ed byt the manufacturers to plan, estimate and atthe 

Kalamazoo, Mich. 

BOOKWALTER ENGINES 

OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 

Eastern Office: 110 Libecty St., New York. 
—_____ MANUFACTURERS 
for immediate del 
























OUR CUT OFF ENGINE SAW MILL GAUGE THE PERKINS’ 
a “C Wind Mill 
is the Str Bost Git 
Regul ned Milt meade, 
inetrections 2. one with the first 
For Circulars and address 


Address, TAYLOR MFG. CO. 
(Please Mention this Paper.) Chambersburg, Pa. 


FARMERS’ SAW MILL 


ATEN HORSE POWER 


The Perkins’ Wind Mili & Ax Co., 
Agents wanted. Mishawaka, Ind, 


Old Reliable Stover Improved, 


Weare the Sole Owners and Manufacturers 
of the Stover Pumping Windmills 

for pumping water for Rai 
Villages Suburban houses, I 












DRIVES IT. Des : ~, Brick Yards. , Dralbing, Ir- 
Send for ne etc., a8 we eared 
ndmiils of all sizes, f i 
Circulars to winds Shellers, oars ete 4 a Feed 





Grinders prorated) im indmilis. © 
Corn and Cob rinders he | Saws, Corn 
Cultivators,  , &e. 


“FREEPORT EEE OP. zx 
7,000 CHALLENGE WIND MILLS, 


BARGAINS AINS, 132? IN USE IN EVERY State and Territory, of 
= (ones or twos), the U.S. I 
for Illustrated Circular of com- 
Pea re Outfits at bot- 
Se ctnee’ ond Calenter 
of Guns, Rifles, etc., iss prices, and Calenda: 
mg bosintod tn color, on ee cardboard. Calendar 
contains .) beautiful engrav ing, *“*The Sportsman's 
Reverie” foonprianeed) Circular of Bay ey Outfits 
alone for Se. stamp. J. A. Ross successors to 
Gow Turner & Ross, 16 and i7 Dock Graeme, ontens Maes 
aa” Please mention this paper. 





CHANDLER 


& TAYLOR, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 














W. RING, Bo Box a0, 





— HAYING 
HAY & GEO. 
MARION, ™. 


READ THIS si meniior tity 
ber, a and we tion th iil mati 

rat ot New Illustrated Catalogue and Price a of 
anics’ Tools, Guns Revolvers, 7. ete., etc. 

Sent stamp. OATES & CEHREN, iL: 














THE DANA 


CENTRIFUGAL-GOVERNOR 


WINDMILL 


Is the best working and most powerful Wind- 
Engine in the world, because it is the only one 
which unites the most perfect form of wina- 
wheel with the most perfect method of regu- 
lation.. Geared Millsa anger fal 

For Descriptive Circulars a 

THE DANA WIND ILL, Cco., 


FAIRHAVEN, MASS., U. S. A. 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW ! 


Buy the Porter Hay Carrier, the only carrier 
chat uses this new improve- 
ent. Ask your Dealers or 















send to 
| . PORTER, 

: Ottawa, Il., for circular *show- 
Pat. April 17, 1883, 





Tramps, Postal oS ae Se ee zt 


—— train vera, earning “ne e 
Wms ister 

y,, Winona & St, R. Co., 

¢ Trat in Dispateher's Office, Green Bay, Wis., Jan. 2%, 1885. 

else wh: We want to get rich without work od alentine Bros.;: 
not ean this ad. ant fea. responsible agents of Dear Sirs—Twelve ago I en! 3 oC 
poth’sexes to work for us. No goods free. Our goods Sat oy oy _—_— mag 

money to make, it takes money to buy them. Samples. ¥ ak Eg weber ey 4 oS 


ither more nor less. Terms alike to ail. % We want Agents 
foe tee Luminous Door Moulding—shines all night. Just | years, the last four 









y r ; 
barns, stab! tion. I now have twenty-five or 0 rraduat 
} mod bony for the doors of les, and all out-houses. - 7 Se aoe work aad from. Oe re 
; Good Catholic Lady Stored mts can make a Ee. Big and experience at yo echo). As the mé 


inous ctures, Crosses, &c employed from there, I can say 
nandiing on — lV Shauples ilon receipt of 7% cts. me Use sa Oe you eo ES 
Money in Registe ours sind 


Sempice Py one irder on. “7 
THE MORGAN riaiois Se EO 


New York City and Keyport, x. J. : 
EDMUND 8. MORGAN, Sec’y & Treas., Kuyport, N. J. ¢ - 3 

















Eo 


——p ——e 
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VIBRATING , TELEPHONE. 

: Gives splendid satisfaction. 
Bigatti fos pag sold we 
within its compass (2 miles), Semneney 
scientific principles; wake entirel ~~ 
vibration. Tw. three months’ wee. 
tal fee to the ee, Telphons ig 4 
ou! t t 
pres a complete pers: “ is 









oe to sender of 
\ddresa AC CARD ©0., IVORYTON, CONN. 


Loveliest Chromo. Cards you ever saw. 40 styles 
with name 10 cents. 
0. CARD CO., Yellow Springs, Ohio. 


5 NewStyle, Embossed Hidden Name and Chromo V: 








isiting 
Cards no 2alike, name on, 10c., 13 packs¢1, Warranted best 
sold, Sample Book, de. L.JONES & GO, Nese Ht Ye 





BO enieia Seng Beck for 71 an Cars 
(s) Cc. 5 ,e 
es Se. AMERICAN CARD co. NORTHFORD, CONN. 
Sarep Pictures, no.2 alike, sete of # large Gem 
100 Chromos for 10c. 25 large Advertising Cards, no 
2 alike, 10c. C, DE PUY, Syracuse, N. Y. 
coin money collecting Family Pictures to em 
AGENTS sarcn Pictures i. Speci 
inducements, EMPIRE COPYING CO., 38 Canal Street, N.Y 
5 0 atts ed, oo — ame, &c. Cards, 
Boo! ctures 
pe MORTAR COMPANY, Northford, Conn. 
RARE CHANCE... pictograph Album 
A. ’ Photogra h . Albums. 
Send for Circulars. Prices Reduced. Big discount to 
agents. H.L. WARREN &CO.,1117 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


R 
PRESSES, Bee bet Bons tor prise ints 
E. C. DUNN & CO., 2106 Orkney 8t., ladelphia, Pa. 


printed on 40 Satin Finished Cards 

and a Solid Rolled Gold Ring 

f IE for ten two-cent stamps. Cut this out. 

nce ville, Conn. 


TON BROS., Clinton 


CARDS ars x", designs, little beauties, Gold 
Chromo, Verses, Mottoes and Hidden Name, 
wit 























ith an elegant prize, 10c. Ivory Card Co., Clintonville, Ct. 








RING FREE for ten two-cent stam 
AC; CARD FACTORY, Chatonville, Cue. 














Dialo; , Tableaux, Speakers, etc., for 
PL AYS Schoul_ Clab and Parlor, Best out. Cata- 
§ logue BE, free. T.8. DENison, Chicago,lIl. 


STATE MAP AND 
FLORIDA, 23nd é2 
e . for ten cents. 
FARRELL’S LAND OFFICE, Waldo, Florida. 
Hidden Name, Embossed and New Chromo 
Cards, name in new type, an Elegant 48 page 
Gilt bound Floral Aa ph Album with 
> Tist ams Agent’s Canvassing Outfit 
and Pri 4 
ail ior 15¢. SNOW & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


~AGENTS WANTED 
Historical Family Record and 

Album will sell in nearly every home. Write for cir- 
culars and hens oud make to $100 per month. 


THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


“ splendid lithograph on hea late , 18x24 
re pee Apdo} - tre betting of the cap- 

in : on ., 4 for ’ Tress 
Sime MILLAR, 817 13th St., 8. W., Washington, D.C. 























The “Common Sense” Knife. { riadPy,} 


This cut tells its own story,and gives exact size. Good 
farmers and fruit-growers often wanted it, and now tell us 
they are happy with it. Sales increase every year. Price, as 


shown in cut, post-paid, $1.; 8 for 
$2.50; with only 2 blades, 75c.; 
strong 2-blade knife, 50c.; heavy 
Pruner, $1.; Pruning Shears, $1,; 
Budding Knife, 65c. 10 cents 
guarantees safe arrival. 48-page 
list free; also, “ How to use a 
Razor.” 


MAHER & GROSH, 


4th. St., Toledo, Ohio. 








the most popular Family Paper in the U. 8. Pure, clear, bright sparkling. Over 90,000 


GOOD CHEER, circulation in three years. Monthly, 20 pages, beautifully printe 


Price, 50 cents a year. 


OUR COUNTRY HOME, Sonic “Xi about Stock, Dairying, Poultry, Bees: Gardening’ Housework, 


and Country Life: Monthly, elegantly printed. Price, 50 cents a year. 
the only popular special Journal of Horticulture in America. Ably 


AMERICAN GARDEN, edited; written by practical men and women; illustrated ; 4 colored plates 


during the year. Price, $1.00 a year. 


ALL THE ABOVE TO ONE ADDRESS FOR $1.00. 


All the above, including American Agriculturist, for $2.10. 
Address, H. D. WATSON, Creenfield, Mass. 








JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 
are exhibiting their Spring Im- 
portations of Rich Novelties, 
Broche, Chene, and Faconne 
Silks, Velvets in Imprime and 
Figured effects in a beautifal 
variety of New Designs, Weaves, 
and Combinations, Also Colored 
Silks in Gros Grains, Faille 
Francaise, Satin Renaissance, 
Duchess, Tricotine, etc., in Solid 
and Glace Colorings. 

Having contracted for our en- 
tire spring stock during the re- 
cent depression in the Silk busi- 
mess in Europe, our present 
Prices are considerably lower 
than they have been any pre- 
Vious season. ¢ 

Broadway and Iilth St., 
New York. 





Something for the thin-faced & thin-necked 

For 50 cts. I will mail to you a code of 
rules wherebyany one can,in a very short 
time, develop the muscles of the cheeks 
and make them look plump and rosy,and 
also fill outthe neck. To avoid mistake 
™ mention the American Agetoutiurist. 

Pror. D. D 


Home School for Physical Culture, 
19 Hast Fourteenth St., New York City. 


XCELSIOR AND 
CLIPPER 7 


GUARANTEED THE 


BEST & CHEAPEST 


IN THE 


MARKET. 





















MANUF’C CO. 
NEWBURGH, N.Y. 





Warranted in Every Respect. 





oe Cm. te —ateoenyts “ owe whee Wem” 4 
agent. Yirculars free, 
GREENE, Fort Atkinson, Wis.” 

REID’S 


CREAMERY 


= (FOR BEST BUTTER) 














BUTTER WORKER! 


Most Effective and Convenient, 
Seven nt Sizes, 


pale Power Workers 

utter : 

&ec. Bend Jor cinta oe oneal = = 
A. H. REID, Te 

26 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE PHILADELPHIA PRUNING SHEARS. 











EVERY PAIR WARRANTED. 

A practical Vineyard or Nursery Shears. 

Being especially constructed with a powerful draw-cut 
blade, spiral lever, spring action (adjustable to any de- 
sired power), can be applied with the greatest ease, and 
will be found equally adapted for quick, light, or heavy 
all-day work. Easiest action, strongest cuttin 
power, best balanced, with perfect safety to the han 
against all risk of pinching. Price, $2.00, Sold b all 
dealers. Sample sent by mail on receipt of price. Manu- 
factured by I. B. SEELEY, 455 N. Third St., Phila. 


FOR SALE. 


The Best Family Scalé in the World, $4.75. With Butter 
Salting Beam, $6; the two for $9. These Scales are made 
expressly for Family and Dairy use after my own plan, and 





sell for double the money. Capacity, \ oz., to 240 Ibs... 


Wanted inevery Family. If you want a scale for your own 
use, you cannot do better. Send at once. I know you will 
be pleased. It is a paying business selling these scales. 

D. L. ROBERTS, Royalton, N. ¥. 











j 
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#* OUR# VERY *LATEST*BOOKS, « FISHING & SAILING, 
The Illustrated valine # ceramic ee $5.00 FLY-FISHING 


By G. Nicnotson. Volumel.,A to E. Cloth, 4to. 520 Pages. A Practical and Scien- 
tific Encyclopedia of Hortivelidre, for Gardeners and Botanists. To be complete in 
three volumes. A Unique and Exhaustive Work, in which Practical information and 
Botanical Classification have been brought down to present date. The number and 
beauty of its illustrations are without a parallel in any book on Gardening. Over 
2,000 first-class Engravings will be given in the complete work, 

Bulbs, and Bulb Culture, ---.------------------------2--222-28 $2.00 
By D. T. Fisx. Illustrated with 117 Wood Engravings. 465 Pages. Cloth, 12mo. 
The best work that has yet appeared on this subject. 


The Chrysanthemum. ---------------------------------------- 25 
By D. T. Fisu. Illustrated. Paper. Its History, Varieties, Cultivation and Diseases. 
Mushrooms for the Million..---------------------------------- £75 


By Joun Wrieut. With Notes by Dr. Gzo. THURBER. Cloth, 12mo. A Practical 
Treatise on the Cultivation of Mushrooms. 


The Training Instructor. ------------------------------------- .50 
16mo. For Aquatics, Pedestrianism, Swimming, Athletics, Bicycling, etc. 
The Weehed Cook: -2- 21 --.----2-, 20 Xu. ------ 2 - eprenmen ep youn $1.00 


A Manual of Modern Experience. 


JUST READY. 
Vrom Memes: te: Tees. --- - = - - 22-03 85. - 325 5 ass hee $5.00 


By Sravety Hitz, M. P. Cloth, 8vo. A Magnificent new Work on the Great 
Northwest. Illustrated by 15 fine Photogravures and numerous Woodcuts of Scenes 


among the Foot Hills of the Rocky Mountains, 


Dog Breaking.---------------------------s- +--+ -s++-+-2 --<s8--- $3.00 


By Gen. W. N. Hutcutnson. A New Edition of this fine work at reduced price. 

A Dictionary of English Names of Plants, ------------------ $5.00 
By Wm. Mitter. Cloth, 8vo. Applied among English-speaking people to Cultivated 
and Wild Plants, Trees and Shrubs, English-Latin, and Latin-English, 


NOW READY. 
Manual of Agriculture. -------------------------------------- $1.50 


By Emerson & Fuint. Cloth, 12mo. For the School, the Farm, and the Fireside. 
New edition. Revised by Dr. Cuas. A. GoESSMANN. 

Ornamental Gardening for Americans. ------------- ‘oneal $2.00 
By Extas A. Lone, Landscape Architect; author of “ The Home Florist.” Tlustrated. 
Cloth, 12mo. A Treatise on Beautifying Homes, Rural Districts, and Cemeteries. 


Cranberry... Culture. --------------------- 16+ <-4-+4-24------= $1.25 


By J. J. Wuire. Illustrated, Cloth,12mo. A new and enlarged edition of a work on 
the Natural History, Cultivation and Management of the Cranberry. Fifteen years 
have passed since the first edition appeared, and the improvements and discoveries 
since made are fully given. 

Prairie Experiences in Handling Cattle and Sheep. ------_. $1.00 
By Mason W. SHEPHERD, R. E. Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. A new and popular Edi- 
tion of this valuable workon the Management of Herds, and the Cattle Industry of 
the Western Plains. The first edition was issued as an 8vo, at $3.00. 

Fly-Fishing for Salmon and Trout. ------------------------- $1.75 
By Epw. Hamitton, M. D. Illustrated with Woodcuts, and a Mezzotint of a Salmon 
Pool, by Hapgen. Printed on fine Linen Paper. Cloth. A book which will delight 
every Angler. 

Plant: Tite onc Qi FO 35 see - - - - - a ost eters 35488 5 eee $1.00 
By M. T. Masters, M.D., F,R.S, ‘* Plants are the dire¢t or indirect source of all 
food, and the intelligent cultivator who wishes to know about the machinery which 
does the work of converting the crude materials of the earth into life and food, will 
find here a clear account of the work of the plant, without technicalities,” 

The Peanut Plant, Its Cultivation and Uses.--------------- .50 
By B. W. Jones, Surry Co.,Va. Paper Covers, A Practical Book, Instructing the 
Begiuner how to raise good crops of Peanuts. 

Your: Piaita)-.-.---.2¢ A0e-0iseee..--.- 24) --S8ROKAI Sas Ie 
By James SHEEHAN. Paper Covers. Plain and Practical Directions for the treatment 
of Tender and Hardy Plants in the House and in the Garden. 

The Tobacco Remedy. -------------------------------+-------- 125 
By Gen. T. L. Curneman, of North Carolina. Paper. A Treatise on the Curative 
Powers of Tobacco. ‘It is remarkable what tobacco will do when applied as directed 
by Gen. Clingman, who is well posted on its merits, and his little volume will prove of 


value to the public.” 


Our Rural Catalogue. Spring Edition. 
80 Pages, 8vo., describing over 300 valuable books on Agriculture, Horticulture, Archi- 
tecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc., etc. 125 Illustrations. Sent on re- 
ceipt of 6 cents for mailing. 


Sportsman’s Companion. Spring Edition. 
Most elegantly and: beautifully illustrated. Forty pages of descriptions of stand- 


ard books for Sportsmen. Sent on receipt of 5 cents for mailing. 

Sent Free.—New Edition. 
Our beautifully illustrated, 32mo. Catalogue, containing descriptions of three hundred 
of our different publications on Out-door Life, will be sent free toany ane forwarding 
by postal card his address to us, the Publishers, 151 Broadway, New York. 


Address, PUBLISHERS AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


751 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 














For Salmon and Trout. 
By EDW. HAMILTON, M. D. 


Illustrated with Woodcuts, and a Mezgotint of a Sal- 
mon Pool, by HapgN. Printed on fine Linen Paper. A 
book which will delight every Angler. 


CLOTH. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.75. 


The Scientific Angler, 


BEING A 


GENERAL and INSTRUCTIVE WORK 
on ARTISTIC ANGLING. 


By the Late DAVID FOSTER. 
Compiled by Lis Scns, and Edited by 
WM. C. HARRIS, 

Editor of the “American Angler.” 
ILLUSTRATED. 

Cloth, 122mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $1.50. 


Superior Fishing’ 
The Striped saa Black Bass, 


and Blue Fish of the Northern’Staies. 


Embracing full Directions for Dressing 
Artificial Flies with the Feathers of 
American Birds; an Account of a 
Sporting Visit to Lake Superior, 
Etc., Etc., Etc, 


BY ROBERT BARNWELL ROOSEVELT, 
ILLUSTRATED, 
CLOTH, 12mo. PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 











Fishing with the Fly. 


By Orvis AND CHENEY..........00.00 0.0 000004 $2.50. 
Book of the Black Bass, 
By James A. HENSHALL, M.D.................+:. $3.00 


Fish and Fishing of the United States 
and British Provinces. 





By FRANK FORESTER.......00.s0sccsceesesss: oes BB 5O 
Fl Fishing in Maine Lekes, 

y, CHas. STEVEMB.....s0c-0000 onnneneennane see 
American Anglers’ Book. 

By THADDEUS NOBRIS.........eeece-005 vase «ete BRIO 
Fish Hatching and Fish Catching. 

ae: R. B. RoosEVELT and SETH GREEN..........91.506 

in American Waters. 
By Gento C. Soorr....... ot -ogatoapeaeelteiasen $2.50 


A Manual of Yacht and Boat Sailing. - ’ 
New, Revised, and ener Edition ie Stand- = 
ard). By Dixon KEMP.......0.6-s.0000.+ 000+ SLOOO : 


Practical Boat Building for Amateurs, 


By NEISEN & KEMP.........ccsccscasecieerscscenee $1.00 
Practical Boat Sailing for Amateurs. 92.00 
Practical Boat Bailing.” 


By DoUGLAS FRAZAR........scehecsssdivce: eet eid 


Prouty on Fishing. 


By LoRENZzO PROUvTY....... pe Aaa ala Loy." - 81.50 
Boating Trips on New England Rivers. 
oy Bie ae FELLOWB.. J......00000 - +++ G25 


ts ing et. Sk Salling and Man- ay Ss 
agement. By H. C. FOLKARD.......++.-s44+++ .- 86,00 Rete 
Yachts and Yachting. ; = . 
By een or ae : 
0. Judd Go. David W. Judd 
751 Broadway, New York. = 






+==ALSO SEE PAGE 186——+ 
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WRITE FOR 
PRICE LIST. 





DECATUR, ILL. 
219 N.PINE. 





Go. RULE. B. a eee Box 50, Steubenvilie, O 
ese, and African Bantams 


L 
Japanese Fur-fowl—only pen yi Orders solicited 





Yorkshire, 
Petal oe OUT, Satin tee 


trio. B. Turkeys, $7 a pair. 
oe Lelong tio Braap pugs 


EGS for “~— from og Fd ae bs e ~~ 
Wibeine FP. ando ‘0 
Bor, Sosen. Rao fowls. “STEPHEN GO ODRICH, 
Mary Poultry Yards, Owego, Tioga Cony 7° 
From all varieties of Poultry. Send — 
; 7 G S for POULTRY GUIDE. Circulars fr 
SMITH & CO., Stony Brook, N. Ye 


(Oe RATS TE A CRORE RN ON, SA NL AR RAT 
B fer Fim Preatag Ser AN Die i pgs Oe 
reeneville, Conn. 





atch, 
bargain, Tiaress, 
MOR Box 245, Ashland, Pa. 
erodueing strain, 
on goeren Eggs, . 18 for $2: 
TILTON, ‘Wesi ro, Mass. 


Brabmas and P. Rocks, $2 for 


ar ents | 





hatch, satisfac 
for $8; 52 for $5. 


FRESH EGGS. 7 
F. ons add’s Ford, 
31 0 BRONZE. = foes er ae ods TUR- 
Bred 14 years for size and plumage. 
7 off if A. 4, now. 


Birwre'h LEGHORNS, ly mevere ts 








Tim Bunker on Turkey 
W. CLIFT, Hadlyme, Ct 
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, Net-Work without Barbs. It will turn 


fogs, pigs, sh2ep and paltry, 90 well as the most vicious stock, without injury to either fence or stock. It is just 
the fence for farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and very neat for a school lots and ceme- 


teries. Covered wit rust-proof Emme (or galvanized) it wili last a life-time 
e ask for it a fair trial, ao it will wear itself into favor. The 


Barbed Wire in every respect. 


Gates, made of wrought iron pipe and steel wire, defy’ all 
We also make the best and cheapest All Iron Automatic or Self-Ope 
it Wire Stretcher and 


Iron Fence. 


is Superior to Boards or 


competition in neatness ohrenath and durability. 
Gate, also Chéapest and Nea‘ 


Post Auger, ico Mam ufacture Russell's 


est all . 
cellent Wind Engines for pumping water, or geared engines for grinding and other 
ht work, For prices and CK BRC hardware dealers, or address, mentioning paper,. 


ROS. Mf’rs.. Richmond. Indiana. 


Only Double Ring Invented. 
CHAMPION 
ExXos Ringer, 
RINGS AND HOLDER. 

No sharp points in the flesh to 
cause irritation and soreness, as in 
case of rings that close with the 
joints in the fiesh, and produce 
soreness of the nose 
The Champion Hog Holder speaks for itself in 








oy = Single Bin Ever Invented Zant 
es on the Outside of the Nose. 


4» rowne, BINBEiga!, Ring. 


his is the only Singh e Ringer ever F invented 
that closes on the outside of the nose. It 
overcomes a serious defect in all tr lar 
and other rings which close with the joints 
together in the flesh, causing it to decay and 
to keep the hog’s nose sore. 
the above cuts. 


CHAMBERS, BERING, QUINLAN CoO., Exclusive Hane@iccnrere, DECATUR, io 


~ 900 CHICKENS 


BY THE 


ATCHED 
AT ONC 


Simplest, Cheapest, 


ECLIPSE INCUBATOR =<. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO.,BOSTON,MASS. 








CALVES & COWS 


Prevented Sucking each 
other. 
SELF-SUCKING, 
BY RICE’S PATENT 
Mal. Iron WEANER. 
Used by all Stock Ra fears. 
Prices, by mail, postpaid 
For Calves till 1 year old 
55c.; till 2 years old 
older $1.12. Circulars 
Sree. Agents Wanted. 
H. C. RICE, 
Farmington, Ct. 











-STYER, _. 
eS Pa. 
¢ Send for Circular. 
5 Seek | ROCKS, Weentoties, ttes, White and Brown 
2 Boe. x Bese Bronze Turkey Eggs 18 
‘or 5 Do laware, Warren Co., J. 


re 
Es EOR HATCHING, G, Some: Roce i —— 
H.C WILLIS, Box 415, Saratoga Springs, XN. ¥- 


The 
INCUBATORS m Saar 
n 
3523 ‘Wontingdon St., Phila. 
THE NEW CENTENNIAL 


INCUBATOR. 


See last Month 20 ptrertio;ment, Address 
IAL MFG, CO., Box 10, Rye, N. Y. 


CUBATORS he SEH? 


J eT Ota ae &CO., On WEY MO ear an MASS, 


nueubator for Everybody is the 
WHITE fe MOUNTA AIN. 




















Serene twe for, sass wi hose rise 


“Testers, &c., Ek BISHOP, Bor 18. Lower aterford, Vt. 





POULTRY WORLD. 


and best. per she eldest, 


voor om —: one 

fished Splendiaty Pape me tr 

2 ger. Also the a 
e only weekly 

Leanel entirely to poul 

DD peryeer, Bok 


existence. 
gE Bre Lae 
Address H. H. CSTODDARD : ED Hasrrox, Cr. 











200 KENTUCKY MULES, 


all sizes, constantly on hand, and for a low by 


E. B. HISHOP’S SON 
630 Grand St. _ City, N. J. 


) he 2 for Fe eeening tr from Pes ay Stock, as fine as the 
pees otf Ln vd ed Fairfield Co., Ct. 


Practical Poultry Book, 


100 pages; —. COLORED & 
) rate: ¢ fi wo; oes ~fa~ - 
of fow for pou! S 
4 houses; how to caper ponize ; informa- 4 
tion about incub Descri 
_ the breeds, and where to ~ 4 
Mage Bee mop ee og ¢ 


ASSOCIATED D FANCIERS - a: 



















BEST TABLE POULTRY. 
More Prizes awarded my strain 


than all others combined. 
FOWLS and EGGS FOR SALE. 
Witte Now ie Cireulars. 
This will not appear again. 
A. C. HAWKINS, 


Lancaster, Mass. 

















BONE MEAL FoR POULTRY. 
80 Ib. boxes, 100 Ib. ‘ " 
lb “ ori 2.38 — 






0-3 


1. 
y man anufactured for fowls from su erior sesh. 
. Sent by fre yster Shelfe & ice. Sam- 
5 cents. Fine ine ground Woes Shelis cae price as 
rushed. 


Py ork Bo Bone Mile. York, Penna. 





Cheater Whit 
tae Berkshire, and Poland-Chi- 
) yes! in their purity. Lincoln, 

ire South 
pom sheep and Scotch Collie 

Shepherds aspecialty. Send for 

cir. aaa prices. T. Walter & Sons, 

West Chester, Pa. (Come see us.) 


Norkshive, 








‘Chester White, Berkshi 
Poland China PIGS, Fine 
Setter, Dogs, Scotch Collies, 


Hounds 
Shee and Poultry. bred ad 
for sale by W. GIBB 
‘West Chester, Chester Co, 5 ag 
Send stamp for Circular and Price List. 


REGISTERED SWINE 


Thorough-bred Chester Whi 
a-Chin as, & Imported Be: 









only, Burity eu pee ee with ever. animal sold. Strong, healthy 
pak onk Send stamp for new Oatae 
_Sringeen, Box 624, West Chester, Pa. 








— bred recorded _Po- 
land-China Swine. Pigs 
all — for sale, in pairs 
or trios, not akin. Also 
Pure-bred Poultry. Write 
for what you want. En- 
close stamp for new cata- 
—. Reduced rates by 


SOHN B. HOWE, 
Seneca, lis. 






Mention tnis paper. 





Guernseys and Jerseys. Herd registered, also a. 
oughbreds and Grades. Young stock for sale. Send s' 
for circular. T. WALTER & SONS, West Chester, Pa. 


THE BEST CATTLE RASTENING! 


SMITH’S SELF-ADJUSTING SWING 
STANOHION ! 


HE only Practical Swing Stanchion Invented. Thou- 
T sands in use. Illustrated circular free. Address, 


BROOKS & PARSONS, Addison, Steuben Co., N. Y. 


University of the State of New York. 


Suche rica inary 


eGoulege 


141 West 54th St. NEW YORK CITY. 


The only institution in the State having the power to 








grant the degree of Doctor of Veterinary Surgery (D.V.S8.). 
The annual session of this Institution aiems | = tober of 
each year. Catalogues and announcements ad from 


be h 
the Dean of the Faculty. A. LIRUe ARD, M.D.V. 8 
Dean oi the Facui ty. 
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HEADQUARTERS FOR 


The: “Standard” Galvanized Wire Nettings. 





Garden 
Poultry Fencing. 
Runs. Vine 
Fish Training, 
Ponds. Lawn 
Aviaries. Fencing. 


The ‘‘Success” Hatcher. The simplest and best 
inthe market. How to raise Poultry, Pigeons, Birds, Dogs, 
&c.,and make it profitable. Designs of Poultry Houses, 
Dog Kennels, &c. Poultry and Dog fixtures of all kinds. 
How to adorn the Garden and Lawn. Fencing of all kinds. 
Illustrated Catalogue, quarto size, 7% pp., containing above 
information, and much more, sent on we of 15 cents. 

Address BROCKNER & EVA 
M’f’r’s and importers, So Wes Soe ct, N. Y. City. 








AN NEW BOOK ON CARP CULTURE AND 
OND MAKING, Sent postage paid on receipt of $1. 
$end for aot and price-list. Live carp sent to all parts 
of = U.S. and ba a. Order before warm weather. 
‘Address, GE FINLEY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FOR MUTH'S HONEY EXTRACTOR, 


And a General Assortment of Beo- 
keeper’ s Suppiice, apply to 
CHAS. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O. 


P. §.—‘ Practical Hints to Bee Keepers” mailed tor 10c. 
in Postage stamps. 


() PURE S3 
CAYUGA LAND PLASTER 


Contains Phosphate of Gives Figas bs 
early start, improves = gusty, inereabes 33 eld, 
freights to all pans ers’ ; ~t--P 
Book® sent EK. Corr mdence Solicited, 
4CAYUGA Pras ER CO., Union Springs,N.Y- 


SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET ABOUT 
Fertilizers, and 


Fertilizing Chemicals. 
A. L. SARDY, 10 Burling Slip, NewYork. 


BAUCH’S $25 PHOSPHATE 
TRADE MARK . 99s OP Anirmal Be Ton “We ae 


Baugh’s Hester | Pure Raw 
Bone I, also h’s Ready Dise 
ved Pure Animal es at very 
















and tw. will mail 
oe aroairs HATE euibe 


BAUCH & SONS, 20 ‘Se Del. Ave. Philada. Pa 





Gardner’s Railway Pitching Apparatus. 


Consisting of Grappling 
Fork, Carrier, — 8, _ 
This Fo ar, 

pees sold throughout & 


ts way amid the qreutcat 
com) ctition of Forks and 
Carriers, and is without 
doubt the best hay and 
unloader made. Every farm- 
er should send for acircular 
now. E.V. R. GARDNER & Co., Westtown, Orange Co., N. Y. 
REN LL Te 


HONOGRAPHY OR PHONETIC SHORT HAND. 
aie of works by Benn Pitman and Jerome B. 
Howard, wit steno’ s mg Tnustration for beginners, sent 
on application. Addr 
PH HONOGRAPHIC ‘INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


1860 TO 1885. 


25 YEARS IN THE POULTRY YARD. 
Plymouth Rocks, Brown Leghorns, and A. Dominiques Eggs 
for hatching, $2 per 26, and $4 for 100, packed in baskets and 
‘warranted fresh. G. H. RATHBUN, P. ©. Box 900, Hartford,Ct. 


A book devoted entirely to PLyMovuTER 
Bon fowls, also a separate book on WHITE 
Lre@Horns, another on Brown LEGHORNS. 
a book on curing PouLTRY DISEASES, an 
another entitled How To FrEp FowLs. 
» Either of the above mailed for 25 cts., or all 
five for $1.00. Address the author 

H. H. Sropparp, Hartford, Ct. 


THE PERFECT 


HATCHER and BROODER. 


Is the Leading and Standard. Apparatus of the 
World for Hatching and Raising Poultry. lt is 
simple and easy to manage, P etagwre @ rellable, erfectly 
#elf-regulating, and never fails to hate 
PERFECT HATCHER co. 
: Klmira, New York. 
Be sure and mention this paper. 


FORK READY TO 
ADJUST LN HAY 





















Stockbridge sManures, 


Take the Place of Stable Manure. 
The Richest Fertilizer Made, 


There is no Fertilizer that can com letek take the Place of stable manure, but the Stockbridge Manures more uy 


do so than any other offered in the mar hey cont 


all the elements required foreach crop, and in Be stent Sorm 


to produce the Le ny results, and therefore can safely be relied upon asa ee for stable manure. They no’ only 


ve crops an early start, bat ‘back them up” to the end of the season. 


u can draw at one load, enough for three to 


ve acres, a8 muc plant food as is contained in 20 to 30 loads of the best stable manure. 


First Prize Cort. 


BowKER FERTILIZER Co.: Gents,—The fieid on which the corn me - 


75 Bushels per Acre; 51-2 Tons Stover. 


Mags., October 30, 1884. 
ented. ple one are evened ry" mc a 188 


produced a fair crop of broom corn without manure or fertilizer. half the p and the 
ee, Dianted to corn and beets, applying 22 horse-loads of barnyard tesare to vise eo 


dge C n Fertilizer was applie 
A +o row varlety with long ears and small cob. 


cultivator once, and hoed wit 


The_corn was h lanted 
re lanted May 30th. It was planted 3% feet one way and three feet th 
ft h a horse hoe twice and hand hoed once. The weight of s ot cee is ais tbs., Z 


obtained in this town. The variet; yas the corn W! slam 8 early - 


y i6th, and cu’ 
e By & culti 


or 79 bushels and 7 Ibs., and the weight of stover is 10,818 Ibs., or 5 tons and 818 Ibs, I am isan ef iri “ which 


respectfully submit. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER COMPANY, BOST 


& NEW YOR K. 


FOR LARGE, HEALTHY, PAYING CROPS 


—USE THE 


CLARK’S COVE GUANO CO’S 
HIGH CLASS, COMPLETE CONCENTRATED MANURES, 


FULL STRENGTH. 


YIELO BUSHELS AND DOLLARS: 


THE GREATEST GRASS PRODUCERS IN_USE. 


Besr Mareniars, Very So.uece, Fixeo Perncentaces, Revasce Anatyses, Surrasce vor Daina. 
: HARD PAN PRICES. 
Send for ‘‘ FARMER’S HAND BOOK OF MANURES AND SHEEP HUSBANDRY FOR 1885.” Sent Free 


Responsible Dealers Wanted. | 





IS THE 


BEST. 





SETH OHAPMAN’S SON & 00,, 


DEALERS IN 


Peruvian Guano 


170 FRONT STREET 
NEW YORK. 


@” FRIENDS If you are in any way interested in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


aE mrt rah leasure eri ou x a le copy of oar 
NTHL LEANT SIN B cU 
Sa 7 oR a pK te hy oF the latest rmprove: 
ments in Hives, Honey Extractors, Comb Founda- 
n all books and journals, 
and everything pertaining to Bee Culture. Nothing Patent- 
ed, Rmely send your address on a postal card, written 
plainly, to A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio, 





Address GEO. W. KIRKE, Gen’) Sales Agent, 26 Burling Slip, N.Y. 


PEAGH TREES testis 


pee 
RANDOLPH PE PETeRs, Wilmington, Deb 


To Owners of Fine Suburban 


Residences, Architects, 
And Others Interested in Securing the Best 


WE OFFER THE 


ESSEX PAINT. 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. IN PASTE OR LIQUID FORM. 


tra gn nas earing ites 
tine of ail Rindnat Woe niece 
rere Grape Vines, ey pi ange pacers 
_— Catalogue, plant, 








SAGES, OLIVES, | 
DRABS, GRE 
MAROON, TERRA COTTA, 
BRONZE, ORANCE, 


COLORAIS RED, &c., &c. 
These goods a teed free from /Barytes, 
Water, Benzine or any ot. adulteration. ; 

Samples and prices given by 


ESSEX PAINT WORKS; 
ESSEX, CONN. 


THE SPIRIT. 


Picture Gallery. 


These are a series of groups pri cage se oat 
Po Rtiosn mortraive tvnieh Nae eva durin 
as supplements to ee ring Pash ae 


SPIRIT, 
urgent public demand. They will be sen’ 
i » post-paid on rere 4 Tee. tdteated for 
eets Or binatio 


but the order for 
latte: rea om sist 0: oa leant three noe chests, 
{Meus iilfon-Doliar Match, ath wt te here 
0. au an 2) 
ther, with portraits of Bair and Bither. 





close contest, 
Pimpous Doerr breds and 
ouble-page icture 
jock of inet Pearl aa 

and jockeys t He, in ading Pearl Je nD 
phy, Has Hayward, oe ean. Price 50 cents, In combine» 

Recing C Celebri ities of 1888. A double- nize 
same as Celebrities of _ dnctuding % 
| my Issaquena, Bob Miles, Drake Carter, ye others. 
Price 4 cents. In Combination’ 2 cents 

The Vanderbilt Trotters. The t road ‘Mr. Van- 
Griving Gaal “Sopes anh Ceptase Upak.  Aleartade tee 

D m: 0 an 

and Maud § size, 2 22x16%. Price 40 cents, In combina- 


tion % cents. 
so trotters of 1888. Price 40 cents. In combination, 

cents 

Famous trotters of 1878. Size, 22x15. Price 40 cents, 
in commination, 2 bn > t HY 

mall Ho} Lady Mac. ving of Wm.H. Vander- 
bDilt’s first celebrated road team. Bize, 16e12. 6x12. Price 2% cents. 
In | re 15 cents. 
he Horse. ray” Skeleton Cond is 





Send 9c. in Ps O. Stamps to 
E. & 0, WARD, PRODUCE COMMIS- 
SION MERCHANTS, 
for Circular giving ienportade advice about SHIPPING 


PRODUCE. Also Containing recipe for PRESERV- 
ING EGGS. No. 279 Washington St., N.Y. City. 





of t' 
oan heavy cardboard, suitable for 
important disease to which the horse a 
complete diagnosis of the same. 
bination, % cents. 
will be tetwarted’ vost-palds for 


The entire set 


os tHE SeTRIT OF THE 7 TIMES, | pe 
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UNSEEN 


NOW 





The American Agriculturist 
Simple Mieroseope, devised and 
manufactured expressly for us, 
ean be obtained only through us. 








—SJREVEALEDE 


TO ALL 








OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


—<--<BY THE>---— 








ie 7 


Fig. 2.—Microscope Ready for Use. 





Fig. 1.—Microscope Closed. 


4 Americal x Agrictltarist « New Simple + Miicroscone, «+ 


Pronounced by experts, by the highest scientific authorities in such matters, to be the most complete, most perfect, 
most useful, and the cheapest instrument of the kind ever devised in this or any other country. 





Dr. GEORCE R. CUTTER, Translator and Editor cf Prof. Heinrich Frey’s great work on the ‘‘Microscope and 
Microscopical Technology” and ““ Compendium of Histology,’’ Author of the Dictionary of German Medical erms, 
Surgeon to the N. Y. Eye and Ear infirmary, etc., etc., and one of the recognized living authorities on the Micro- 


i us as follows: 
spapeen ty 52 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y., August 19, 1884. 


“1 am very much pleased with your NEW AMERICAN ACRICULTURIST MICROSCOPE. I find the lenses very clear 
and well centred. On combining the three lenses with the diaphragm, I get a clear, well-defined, highly magnifled 
image. The stand, mirror, stage, and arrangement for adjusting the lenses are capital; and both the defining and 
resolving powers of the combination ARE VERY CREAT. I have used this Microscope for dissecting and preparing 
s imens, and find it equal to some imported ones costing from from fifty to seventy-five francs (that is, from $10 


to $15 in Paris). For examining certain specimens, and for many purposes, itis SUPERIOR to MANY COMPOUND 
ES THAT SUM. I think the excellence of the instrument, the surprisingly 


MICROSCOPES COSTING SEVERAL TI 
rice at which It is sold, and the very judicious directions for its use which accompany the instrument, are 


ed to largely add to the microscopical talent of the country, by increasing the number of amateur micro- 
Respectfully, CEORCE R. CUTTER, M.D. 


low P 
destin 
scopists.”’ 





By means of the telescope we discover unknown 
worlds; but there is an invisible world around us, full of 
objects hidden from our eyes by their minuteness, which, 
bythe sid of a microscdpe, we can discover and study 
with great pleasure and profit to ourselves. There are 
animal forms so infinitesimal that millions of them move, 
feed, and multiply, and apparently enjoy themselves in a 
space as smail as a five cent piece. _ 

Not only are there minute forms of animal life, but 
there are innumerable plants so small that no one is 
aware of their existence until it isrevealed by the Micro- 
scope. These Little Things are not only interesting, 
but. to see and know them is of 


Great Importance to Us. 


The greatest harm to our Crops, our Animals, our 
Fruits, our Flowers, even to our bodies, is found to be 





due to Uving things, both vegetable and animal, so emall 
that they have uutil recently escaped our knowledge. 

-Bo You Want to See some of these small but 
wonderfully interesting tliings? We are now prepared 
to help every reader of the American Agriculturiet \o 





some conception of them, to help look a little way down 
into this unseen wor'd. 


The American Agriculturist Compound 
Microscope, planned, devised, and made expressly 


Fig. 4.—_Spring Clips. 


for the readers of this paper by the renowned Bausch 
& Lomb Optical Co., enables you to examine, and to 
see very distinctly and clearly, a vast multitude of 
interesting things, each one a thousand times smaller 
than the tiniest thing that you can see with the unas- 
sisted eyes. This instrument, as you will learn from the 
description, is accessible to all our readers, either with- 
out cost, or at a cost far below anything like it was: ever 
before offered—at a cost so small that if you knew how 
valuable it is, you would spare no effort toget it imme- 
diately. 

Not a Family, not 2 Teacher, not a School, 
should be without one. Every farmer in the land should 
have one. It would be of more interest to all, and to 
most people more useful, than anything else they could 
buy for many times the cost. 

By special arrangement to have them manufactured on 
a large scale, with automatic machinery, (which not only 
secures entire uniformity in quality and a perfection far 
beyond former methods, but reduces the cost to a small 
fraction of the former hand- manufacture), these most 





useful instruments are now brought within the easy 
reach of every man, woman, and child. 


DESCRIPTION. —The American Agriculturist 
NEW Simple Microscope is shown in fig. 1, 
ready for packing in its box, while fig. 2 shows the 
lenses raised and ready for use. The stand or body is of 
nickel-plated metal (resembling siiver and untarnisha- 
ble). It stands upon a broad bottom. An o”ening on 
one side admits light within toa 

Circular Mirror, fig.3; this ccnceatrates and 
throws the light up to the object examined. This 
Mirror is so suspended that it can be turned to any 
angle required by the incoming light from a window, 
or from a lamp at night. This Mirror is of great im- 
portance, and is one of the very decided improvements 
upon the former Simple Microscope supplied seven } ears 





Fig. 5.—Lenses on Standard. | 
ago to ourreadérs. By its aid the needed extra illumina- 


tion of the object to be examined is provided. At the 


top of the stand is a Glass Stage eet in a frame like 
a watch crystal.—Two nickel-pated Spring Clipa, 
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fig. 4, over this stage, hold firmly upon it the slides that 
carry the objects to be examined.—The Microscope is 
also accompanied by two Glass Plates or slides, 


and also, to be placed 

between them, a water- 

proof Cell for hold- Aaa 
ing seeds, insects, and & ly 
other small objectsand ¥ 

fluids. The Lene» 

ses, figs. 5 and 6, are 


of course the most 


important thing in any 
microscope. In this 
instrument there are 
THREE of them, 
of different powers 
and so arranged that 
one can be used where 


low power is required; Fig. 6.—LENSES AND 
asecond one for a lit- DIAPHRAGM, SEPARATE, 
tle higher power, and 
a third for a still higher power. Then again any two can 
be combined for other powers, and all three when the 
highest power of the instrument is desired. Thus seven 
different powers can be quickly provided, ranging from a 
magnifying power of seven diameters up to twenty-five 
ormore. It will be understood that if a lens magnifies 
twenty diameters, thatis twenty times in one direction, 
it magnifies equally in all directions or twenty times 
twenty areas, or four hundred times (less what is taken 
off from the corners, in cutting a circle out of a square). 
~» A circular area of twenty-five diameters is 
| nearly five hundred times that of one diameter, 
and this (500) is the magnifying power of these 
three lenses used together.) They are of high- 
ij est quality glass, and ground to perfection, 
| of course, by antomatic machinery, so that there 
can be no variation of curvature. They are 
jf) as free as possible in an instrument of this 
} kind from the imperfections of ordinary len- 
ses, in fact nearly achromatic,a point not even 
attempted in the great’ mass of cheap micro- 
scopes sold at moderate prices. —A Dias 
phragm (shown at the lower left-hand of 
fig. 6, and in fig. 5) is provided to cut off out- 
side light in examining minute objects, and 
ij concentrate the vision upon a single point. 
| This turns in or out as needed.—All the Len- 
m ses are attached (as in fig. 5) toa Sliding Rod 
Standard, fig. %, which is moved up and 
down in atube by the thumb-piece, making it 
thus easy to adjust the lenses to any desired 
Rop, distance from the object, in order to find the 
proper focus, and to suit them to different eyes. 
The whole apparatus is packed in a neat and remark- 
ably strong Box, adapted to hold it for carrying safely 
by any conveyance, and for keeping it when not in use. 
We can conceive of no more convenient arrangement 
of all the parts for practical use, than are most effec- 
tively combined in this remarkable Simple Microscope, 


HOW SUPPLIED. 


This Simple Microscope is more valuable in the quality 











of its lenses, its arrangements, etc., than any thing we 
have seen offered for several dollars. Probably its equal 
can nowhere else be had under four or five dollars. But 
it will be supplied by us and sent delivered free to any 
part of the United States and Territories for two dollars, 
and delivered free to any actual subscriber to the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist for 1885, for One Dollar and 
twenty-five cents. 

FurRTHER.—We will present one, delivered free, and 


send the American Agriculturist to a new subscriber, 


post-paid, during all of 1885, for two dollars. 


FurTHER.—We will present this Microscope to any 
present subscriber, and deliver it free to him, who 
will send us two new subscribers to the American Agri- 


culturist for one year, at one dollar and fifty cents each, 


Take Notice ALL Subscribers. 


Any person already a subscriber to the American Agri- 
culturist, can have one of the above Mi¢roscopes deliver- 


ed free to him for one dollar and twenty-five cents, 





' Two Year’s Subscription. 


MOORE'S : 
UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT AND COMPLETE MECHANIC 


Containing over One Million Industrial Facts, 

CALCULATIONS, PROCESSES, TRADE SECRETS, RULES, LEGAL 
ITEMS, BUSINESS FORMS, etc., in every Occupation, from the 
Household to.the Manufactory. 


A work of unequaled utility to every Mechanic, Farmer, Merehaut, | 


Business Man, Professional Gentleman, and Householder, as it embraces 
the main points in over 200 Trades and Occupations. It contains 1016 
pages and over 500 illustrations. 

The following synopsis gives some idea of the value and scope of tho 
work. The contents are as follows: 

Part 1.—Bread, Cracker, Pastry and Cake Baking, Domestic Cooking, ete. 

Part 2.—For Farmers, Horse Shoers, Stock. Owners, Bee Keepers, etc. 

Part 3.—For Lumbermen, Carpenters, Builders, Contractors, Mill Owners, 
Shipbuilders, Ship Owners, Freighters, Navigators, Quarrymen, 
Merchants and Business Men generally. 

Part 4.—Natural Mechanical and Scientific Facts. 

Part — Dyers, Clothiers, Bleachers, Hatters, Furriers and Manufac- 

urers. 

Part 6.—Medical Department, for Druggieta, Physicians, Dentists, Perfum- 
ers, Barbers, and general Fami ‘ Use. 

Part 7.—For Grocers, Tobacconists, Confectioners, Saloon Kéepers, Syrups, 
Cordials, Ice Creams, Summer Drinks, Domestic Wines, Canned 
Goods, Soaps, etc. 

Part 8.—For Tanners and Curriers, Boot, Shoe, Harness and Rubber Manu- 
facturers, Marble and Ivory Workers, Bookbinders, anglers, Trap- 


. ers, etc. 

Part 9.—For Painters, Decorators, Cabinet Makers, Piano and Organ Man- 
ufacturers, Polishers, Carvers, Gilders, Picture Frame and Art 
Dealers, China Decorators, Potters, Glass Manufacturers, Glass 
Stainers and Gilders, Architects, Masons, Bricklayers, Plasterers, 
Stucco Workers, Kalsominers, Slaters, Roofers, etc. 

Part 10.—For Watchmakers, Jewelers, Gold and Silversmiths, Gilders, 
Burnishers, Colorers, Enamelers, Lapidaries, Diamond Cutters, 
Engravers, Die Sinkers, Stencil Cutters, Refiners, Sweepmelters. 

Part 11.—For Engineers, Firemen, Engine Builders, Steam Fitters, Master 
Mechanics, Machinists, Blacksmiths, Cutlers, Locksmiths, Saw, 
Spring, and Safe Manufacturers, Iron and Prass Founders, Mill 
Owners, Miners, etc. 

Part 12.—For Art Workers, Bronzing, Dipping and Lacquering, Brass Fin- 
ishers, Hardware Dealers, Plumbers, Gas Fitters, Tinman, Japan- 


ners, etc. 
Part 13.—For Printers and Publishers, Gas Companies and Consumers, Gun. 
smiths, Contractors, Quarrymen, Coal Dealers, Oi1 Manufacturers, 


Sugar Refiners, Paper Manufacturers, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facturers, Cutlers, Needle and File Manufacturers, Metal Smelters, 


etc., etc. 
Part 14.—The Amenities of Life, Useful Advice, 
Part 15.—Tables, etc., Embracing Useful Calculations in evcry Business, 


Handsomely bound in heavy silk cloth, with gold stamp, Sent by 
mail, post-paid, to any address, on receipt of $3.00. 


a re 


THREE NEW DESIRABLE BOOKS, 


Presented to any Young Lady, or any Young Gentleman. 


To any person sending us one new subscription to the American Agriculturist, at $1.50, 
during the next 60 days, we will send, post-paid, the three following new works, just issued: 


ist.—FIFTEEN HUNDRED ORIGINAL CONUNDRUMS. 
By a talented society lady. 114 pages. 16mo. 


2d.—SEVEN HUNDRED ALBUM VERSES, 
Comprising nearly Seven Hundred Choice Selections of Poetry and Prose, suitable fi 
writing in Autograph Albums, Valentines, Birthday and New Year’s Cards, 114 


16mo. 


3d.—-RECITATIONS AND READINGS, 
Being a Choice Collection, which has been selected with the greatest care, 
cially adapted to Day.and Sabbath Schools, to Adult and Juvenile Societies, Young 
People’s Associations, Reading Clubs, Temperance Societies and Parlor Entertainments, 
Comprising Prose and Poetry, Serious, Humorous, Pathetic, Comic and Patriotic 
Selections. . 


REMEMBER, the three are sent post-paid to any person sending 
us a new subscription to the American Agriculturist, and $1.50, 


before the first of May. 


“=A MOST VALUABLE WORK=+ 


Presented, post-paid, for Two New Subscriptions, or for a 


To any person immediately forwarding us two new subscriptions to the American 
Agriculturist, at $1.50 each, or one subscription for two years, and three dollars, we will im- 
mediately forward, post-paid, this valuable work. 


and espe- 


» 
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STANDARD RURAL BOOKS. 


[Any of these books will be forwarded by mail, post-paid, 
on receipt of price. Address Publishers of American 
Agriculturist, %1 Broadway, New York.) 


Farm and Garden. 
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Trees of America. New ed 
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Horses. 

Armatage’s 's Every Man His Own Horse Doctor. 8vo... 7 50 
Baucher’s New weet of Horsemanship 100 
ruce’s Stud Book. 3vols................++: 25 00 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse a0 8 coe 2 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12m 1 50 
Durant’s Gaye apres from Medicai Point of View. . 
ive’ Horse Owner’s Lg omg lnubeposoeh hepsi ccekce 3% 
famous cv ckevessccwscestnevecise 5 
‘famous American Trotting Hot a atbeneie 5 
Famous Horses of America. - 150 
Suing Votrtary Diclary 2% 
Helm’s Am Roadsters 5 00 
Herbert’s to Horse-K 1 %5 
“Horse Owner’s and Stableman’s Companion 150 
J Training 12 
geunings ca the Horse and his Diseases 1% 
ers’ Veterinary Adviser 8 00 
Mayhew s Illustrated 8 00 
"s Illustrated 3 00 
jure’s American Gentleman's 100 
Miles on the Horse’s Foo as) 
IT cencntxeahiiivketootemecoccnveescscee 10 
Rarey and Knowlson’s Complete Horse Tamer.. o ae 
Riley on the Male................cccccsecocseee -150 
Stonehenge on te forse in Stanieg Pisa Big Ha. va” 3% 

on the Horse le ng. 0. 
go the Be lorse in Stable&Field, Am.Ed.12mo. 2 00 
forsee, Ho to Buy and Sell.. oie eae 
Horse: Its Varietics and Management ; ;boards.... 75 
Saddle-Horse... Sats Met Dodane tthe SSchs 0 desesboeees 1 00 
Wallece’s American j BLS i. “Yainiéi oo 

ter. Vols. 

Woodraff’s ae af PNEION boner cncecesecce ; 4 

‘ouatt and on EBS bcd deste ieccesicscie 
Younte and on the Horse......... Sateebesbopoe «. 150 


Cattle, Sheep, and Swine. 






"s a. FD American Cattle. Cattle Boctor ar or 870... 22 
botany ge ponmedoose ma "13 
ls. cd mi Wai. : 4 

Gauie Domer: Oren cloth... 3 
Obstetrics........cccescscccscceees 60 
















Sidney on the Pig............... 4 
Stewart's Feeding ‘Animais. 

Stewart's She herd’s Manual. (New & Enlarged E de 
fa Sheep: Its Varieties and Management ; boards.. 





Quenon on Milch ESSE a eee 1 09 
Arar be ehtekassabedssceccpessendconesoce 
Jennings on ‘Gat le and their Diseases. . -1% 
Jennings on Sheep, Swine, and Poul try. o 2a 
ereey are and Guernsey Cow : 4 
Sea eae 
moc me Diseases of the Am. Horse, Cattle & Sheep.. 2.00 
Ny EE MEI oa ono Leisiteysvadnse. chcoceciccnesess 150 
yuinc (Hon. Josiah) Sa 123 
‘andall’s Fine Wool Sheep Husbandry... a 
Randall’s Practical Shepherd : 2 00 
Randall’s Sheep Husbandry... ..........cseccecccecceees 1 50 
seansor on Se i baveanneasee = ee 4 
222.00 
ma | 4 
"8 Essay on Jd nr SED slsaprnccnsces 20sbndanwie 50 
Youatt and Martin on the won isbeescipateveesthacarane 1 00 
PE SoCtceGcrs ces. ccs. sbocenecasnesbeteoses 100 
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Architecture and Landscape Gardening. 


Rural aonnnenateee 
Sb ababebbabeseeepsesendcesesvecee 1 50 
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Field Sports and Amusements. 
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New and enlarged Ed. 
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amilton’s Fly Fishing for Salmon and Trout.......... 
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Hunter and She Pia a ‘ 
King’s Trouting on the bruie River. 
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Long’s American fla WOWs MMOOUURE. .... -....0000.-5-00 
Minot’s Land 1nd Game Birds of New England......... 
Murphy’ s American Game Bird Shooting................ 
Norris og oe = ler. 
On the bt Deen MEMMERANSS 560 Rpabesthocepedsp ese ce 
Practical Hints on Rite Practice with Military Arms.. 
Roosevelt's Florida, and Game Birds of the North. 
New and Revised Edition..............ceesessssesseee 
Roosevelt’s Game Fish of the North. New & rev. Ed.. 
Roosevelt’s Superior Fishin ie New and Rev. Edition.. 
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schley’s American Partridge and Pheasant Shooting.. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


Practical Forestry.— By AnpDREw §, 
Futter. A Treatise on the Propagation, Planting, and 
Cultivation, with a description and the botanical and 
popular names of all the indigenous trees of the United 
States, both Evergreen and Deciduous, with notes on a 
large number of the most valuable Exotic species. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


Barry’s Fruit Garden.—By P. Barry. 
New edition, thoroughly revised by the author. From 
its first issue, this book has held a place in the front 
rank as a standard authority upon the subject of which 
it treats,and the author's long, practical experience, 
which is here related, makes this work of the highest. 
value. Cloth, 12mo. 2.50 


Every Day in the Country. — By 
Harrison WeErr. With Drawings for Every Day and 
the Months, and Eight Colored Pictures. By the Author. 
400 Illustrations. An exquisite little work, square 16mo., 
elegantly bound in brown, blue, and gold. A tasteful 
and elegant Holiday Present. 1.00 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. — By 
L. C. Roor. The mystcries of Bee-Keeping explain- 
ed, with results of fifty years’ experience with the 
latest discoveries and inventions, presented in the most 
improved methods, forming a complete Guide to s 1c- 
cessful Bee-Keeping. With one hundred illustratious, 
and a portrait of M. Quinby. New and revised edition. 
Cloth, 12mo. 1.50 


The Dogs of Great Britain, Amer- 
fea, and Other Countries, —New and en- 
larged edition for 1885. The Breeding, Training, and 
Management of Dogs in Health and Disease, comprising 
the essential parts of the two latest Standard Works by 
STONEHENGE. It gives the Prize Winners at Dog Shows, 
down to the last, and describes the best hunting grounds 
in America. Over 100 engravings. Cloth. 2.00 

The Practical Poultry Keeper.— 
A Complete and Standard Guide to the Management of 
Poultry, whether for Domestic Use, the Markets, or Ex- 
hibition. New Edition, with colored Plates. By 
L. WrieHt. Cloth, 12mo. 2.00 


**Cats,°? Their Points and Clase 
sification.—With Chapters on Feline Ailments, and 
their Remedies, How to Train, etc. By Dr. W. Gorpon 
STaBLEs, author of “Our Friend, the Dog,” etc. 2.00 


Rabbits for Exhibition, Pleasure 
and Market.—A Complete Guide for the Amateur 
and Psofessional Rabbit Keeper. By R.O. Epwarps. 1.25 


Modern Window Gardening.—Prac- 
tical Information for Amateur Gardeners, by SAMUEL 
Woop. 1.25 

The Farmers’ Calendar. — By JoHN 
CHALMERS MorTOoN. While this volume is designed 
especially for the latitude of England, it contains 
matters of very great interest and value for this country. 
Half calf, 8vo. 6.00 


Tobacco Culture.—Revised and enlarged 
edition. Practical Details, from the Selection and Prep- 
aration of the Seed and the Soil, to Harvesting, Curing 
and Marketing the Crop. IlInstrated. 8vo. Pa. Cov. 25c. 


Hand-HBook of Agriculture.—By R. 
Ewing. 12mo. Limp Cloth, 30 cts. 


0. Judd Co., David W. Judd, rs. 
751 Broadway, New York. 
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For Handsomest! Cheapest! Best! 


[ron Roofing, Siding, Ceiling, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


A lar; giving plans, 
views, descriptions, and relia- 
ble costs of 40 modern houses, 





AND 


LOG BOOK. 


Over a Million Sold. Most complete book of its 
kind ever published. Gives measurement of all kinds of 
Lumber, Logs, Planks, Scantling; cubical contents of 
square and round Timber; hints to lumber dealers ; wood 
measure; speed of circular saws; Care of saws; cord-wood 
tables; felling trees; growth of trees; land measure ; 
wages, rent, board, interest, stave and heading bolts, etc. 
Standard book throughout the United States and Canada. 
Get the new illustrated edition of 1882. Ask your book- 
seller for it. Sent post-paid for 35 cents. 


G. W. FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. Y. 








Beautiful & Lasting for ORNAMENTING 
WINDOWS, DOORS, TRANSOMS, &c. 


‘Stained 


2 Glass 
SUBSTITUTE 


AT SMALL COST. Send for Illustrated Cata- 
logue and Prices. Samples by mail 25 cents. 


W. C. YOUNG “Pnitiberraia Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED FVFRVWHERR. 
MOBI 








NYAS 
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See What We ‘Guarantee. 


1, An absolutely storm-proof roof, that will give four 
times the service of wood, and double that of ordinary 
tin, sheet iron or common slate. 

2. Aroof that will give you protection from the start, as 
it is storm, wind and fire-proof. 

8 The strongest, most attractive and lightest roof known, 
and which you can put on yourself. 

4, The onty Shingle providing for EXPANSION, CONTRAC- 
TION and other valuable improvements, which will 
not rattle, and yet ischeapin price in comparison 
with others. 

6. We will guarantee every claim we make for it. 

Address for full particulars, ‘ 


THE NATIONAL SHEET METAL ROOFING CO., 
518-520 East 20th St., New York. 
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The above cut represents laying over rough boards our 


RUBBER [ROOFING 











Costs only $3.25 per Square, 10x10 feet, and will last a lifetime on steep or 
flat roofs. Send for Book Circular, with references and samples, free. 


INDIANA PAINT AND ROOFING GO., 155 Duane St., New York, and Indianapolis, Ind. 


The following testimonials are a few of the many to be found in our Book Circular: 
We used your Rubber Roofing and Slate Roofing Paint on several large barns, and it has given entire satisfac- 
tion. They make a first-class roof, are cman and more easily pnt on than any material we can get in this section. 
Weare building a barn 200 feet long, and will cover it with your roofing. PAL & SowM > 
SALTVILLE, Va., Oct. 31, 1884. Saltville Stock Farm. 
(NOTE.—Palmer & Bowman are Jropeteters of the largest herd of registered Short-Horn Cattle in the world, and are 
rated financially over one million dollars). 


In the spring of 1883, I purchased a quantity of your Rubber Roofing for my Store and Post Office, these buildings 
are situated at an altitude of 10,400 feet above sea level. ; 

Last winter was one of the most severe ever known in the Rocky Mountains, and I am pleased to state that your 
Roofing withstood the severe test it was subjected to, in a manner entirely satisfactory. For six months it was 
covered with Snow and Ice, to a depth of from two to six feet,and the Roofing isas good as the day it 
was put on. This could not be said of any shingle roof in a country like this. . &. 

Mount SNEFFLES, Col., Nov. 21, 1884. Miners’ Suppl es and General Mdse. 


About one year ago I tried 72squares of your Rubber Roofing and Paint on my Florida dwelling and stables. 
The past season has been remarkable for the large number of showers and intense heat, the constant alternation of 








“which have severely tested my: Roofs. I amglad to be able to report eto material has made a tight and satisfac- 


tory roof, and the indications are that the roof will remain in perfect condition for a long time. 
RockKLanD, Me., and LAKE GRIFFIN, Fla., Dec. 3, 1884. q 
Proprietor of Hurricane Granite Co., Building Granite and Monuments, 


I have used your Rubber Roofing and Slate Roofing Paint for two years ay on a number of buildings, and am 
very much pleased withthem. I found no difficulty with inexperienced labor in making roofs perfectly tight, and 
the cost of putting it on is very small, this roofing will last well, and be found to be the cheapest article that can 
used in this climate. E. J. E . 

CrepaR Keys, Fla., Nov. 10, 1883. Agent Florida Improvement Company. 


We have used your Rubber Roofing and Slate Roofing Paint on one of our Boiler Sheds, 45 by 70 feet, and find 
them all you haveclaimed. We cheerfully recommend their use to those in need of good and substantial covering 
for large or small buildings. WHITWORTH & CO., 

JEANETTE, La., U.S. A., Oct. 27, 1884. Manufacturers of Cypress Lumber, Shingles, Flooring and Ceiling. 


I laid a quantity of your Rubber Roofing in the spring of 1883. The winter of '83 and °84 with us was very se- 
vere on that class of Roofing, thawing and freezing. The past summer has been very ag: These extremes in 
temperature are usually fatal to that class of roofing, but since receiving your circular of Oct. 15th, [have madea 
careful examination of the roofs, and find them as perfect as when first laid. I shall not hesitate to use itin the fu- 
ture, and shall recommend it to others. REUBEN GA 

ANDREWws, Ind., Nev. 20, 1884. 


Having used 14,000 feet of your Rubber Roofing, and 100 gallons Slate Sete ee nt can. testify as to their 


good qualities. We'll use large quantities in the spring. f ¥ 
SINCLAIRVILLE, N. Y., Nov..3, 1 Importers and Breeders of Thoroughbred Holstein Cattle. 
I have not much tosay about the Rubber Roofing, only that it lays yet, just as I put it on three years ago, and 
the Paint sticks well wherever it gets. I would like 25 squares more 8 ply, to cover over an old shingle roof, 
ARLINGTON, O., Nov. 10, 1884. (Signed) PETER TRAUCHT, Ohio Dutch Farmer. 


Your Rubber Roofing is just the thing for this country; more espécially for stock shelter than saything else, for 
the wind will not go through it; besides it is cheap, and nothing is going to eat it, Your Slate Roofing Paint is just 
the thing for new or old shingle Roofs ; I painted a very flat roof this spring that leaked po the Paint stopped 
the leaks and appears now to be as hard as iron. JOHN M. FAGAN, 
Sprine Hit, Ia., Nov. 17, 1884. Farmer. 


We used quite an amount of your Rubber Roofing and Slate Paint in 1888, have not a single leak ; consider it the 
most speedy roof laid, and very durable. We do Slate and Tin Roofing, and have less troub & Pi Rubber and 


e wi 
int fs, than ary one we put on. GHT & CRI 
Slate Paint Roofs, than ary Pp iPS 











ER. ; 
Proprietor of Andrews Planing Mill, 














GREENFIELD, Ind., Nov. 17, 1884. 


T have used your Rubber Roofing and am we!l pleased with it, for it does not ex “y gua contract with heat or 


cold as metal roofs do, is more easily and quickly put on, and cheaper. 
Rice’s LANDING, Pa , Nov. 3, 1864. Farmer and Stock Raiser. 


fing is on my buildings. I am recommending it to my neighbors, for I think itisa 
Your Rubber Roofing is on my gs ' 4 y en i “a a eee 


roofing. 
PUTNEYVILLE, Pa., Nov. 3, 1884. Farmer. 


Iused your Slate Roofing Paint on my roof over one year ago, and it has saved me a new roof. ck 
Surrurort, Pa., Nov. 4, 1884. W. F. ORMSBY, Farmer. 


Ihave thoroughly tested your Temporary Rnbber Roofing, and find it is exactly as you describe it; a perfectly 
water-proof and enpeeet material, ona tabieg into account the rapidity with which it can be applied, the number 
of years it will last, and the ease with which it can be transferred from one building to another, I can safely say it is 
the cheapest article of that kind on the market. We used 18,000 feet. J.C, FORSYTH, Supr., 

Camps, TELFAIR Co., Ga., Oct. 29, 1884. : Georgia Land and Lumber Co. 

I have used your roofing exclusively on all new buildings erected on my stock farm at this place. ard it-has given 
entire satisfaction. it is on easily and Tapidly applied, requiring no skilled labor, that I find it better and pupa 
than shingles, although I have an abundance of ry timber, andashingle saw. Iam nota nativeof W. Va., 
an invalid naval officer, settled here on account of the excellent climate. I was born and ew Y¥ 

















brought upin 
City, where I have seen acres of your Roofing used, and socan positively asenre the le here of its durability. 
CarmEt, Preston Co., W. Va., Oct. 25, 1884. ', Stock Tie, 


CHARLES N. G@ 
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VIRGINIA Ginap Moines. Bena for Cr 
CATTLE RANCH MANAGER. 


soronett ed manager for 
No =e without complete 
“Cattle business need a ately: 
be freee ap- 
confidential), gi 
with reference an 







to 


FRUIT FARM FOR SALE. 


acres (one-half within the boundaries of 
» pasture, well water, 
, cont: ining de by an es 


rchar dw 
. es. The orehard is surrounded on three sides 





dest da sale in earn. 2 a city 000 
Seeieinte. if pre the land will be sold ian fots of 5 


0 acres. with, siz one-fifth cash, the balance in five yearly 
payments wi six per cent interest. reasons for 
aves. For 


FOLSOM, Bloomington, Ill. 


- AR FOR SALE, Heven, 
Conn. A first c ass Farm of 200 

pores. md best 4 Tana, properly di- 

low, pasture and wood, 


in mead 

fone of water, river springs. Two Goop. Houses 
{one of them is the birth eens Hon. EDWARD PIERPONT). 
‘OUR LARGE BABNs, abompe and all other necessary build- 
ings, 6 miles from New meres 1 mile from station of 
NY. and B. Air Line R. R., and + hk, 
&H.R.R. This property is strict] 9g in eve 
and suitable fora stock or dairy farm ne large a ity way, 


milk is now bein et, for New Haven mar 
-? H. P. HOADLEY, New Haven, Conn. 





LAST CHANCE 


To obtain Government Lands free—that are suitable 
for general farming and stock raising purposes—before 
change of laws as per bills now pending in Congress. 


IN THE DEVILS LAKE, 
320 - TURTLE MOUNTAIN, 


And Mouse River Country. 
NORTH CRES : fs a: 
DAKOTA Lake, Dakota. 


Over 2,000, cate ti “ee 4. R. R. Lands in Minne- 
sota at the low pri per acre and upwards. 


Sectional Ma; and f full p — a A ieee 
free to any address byC. H. yo omg 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. and 


Manitoba R. R., St. Pau, seenientianeats 


ROCKFORD = 


are unequalled in exacting services 
Used by the Chief Mechanician of 
the U. S. Coast Survey ; by the Ad- 
miral Commanding in. the U. S. 
Naval Observatory, for Astronomi- 
cal cots Band by Locomotive Engi- 7 
neers, Conductors and Railway men. 







istlked bse We reler to editor of this paper, 








WAL ALKER | BEST 





in the Red River Valley at $3.00 per 
acre is an opportunity for a profitable 
investment that a 


; never allows to 

WISE MAN pass; and during 
the past year a 

large number of actual settlers availed them- 


selves of this liberal offer by the St. Pavut, 
MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILWay Co., 


choice tracts, and com- 
| BOUGHT menced improvements. 
The Company has also 
many thousands of acres of choice lands, 


well adapted to Dairy, Live Stock and 
General Farming purposes, from which 


can be selected that can- 

FARM not be excelled in any 
STATE in the UNION. 

FOR PARTICULARS, MAPS, ETC. WRITE TO 


J. B. POWER, Land Com. 


St.Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba R'y Co. 
ST.PAUL, - . MINN. 


Town, and City properties 
bought, sold and exchanged. 
Choice bargains ot = parts 
of the United 

WM. E.R RICHARDS, a ey 
4th Ave., New York, N. Y. 


300 ACRE FARM, finel 
e located, well improved, weil 
FOR and SAL! plenty of shade and water. On turn- 
a and railroad. 15 miles north of Cincinnati in Mill Creek 
alley. Address J.C. Wakefield, West Chester,Butler Co.,O. 


[iste ne to secure a first-class Farm 











200 MARYLAND FARMS, ™ Tracts from 90 


Near railroad and povtanite salt water (with all its luxur- 
fes) in Talbot Co., Md limate mild and healthy. Titles 





good. 1885 Pamphlet and ate. showing location, ree, 
Address C. E. SHANAHAN, Att’y, Easton, Md, 
For New Roofs. For Old Roofs. 


ROOFING 


Price low: os Aaa can ap pply on Steep or Flat surface ; 
materia)s durab Fireproo! Write at once for illustrated 
Book. Paint & Roofing Co., Phila., Pa, 


FARMS. NORTHERN \ ‘emma tata! be 
les — a Washington, D.C 


1 OO st HINE, Vienn Fairfax Co., Va. 
A ve ia ton sale, Catalogue 
A aps of Va. 15c. MANNING 
C or.siie & Co., Richmond, Va, 

i for Fruit, Grain, and Gras 
MARYLAND FARMS, on Salt water, $20 to $50 — 
acre. Catalogues free. ISLER & MEEKINS, Cambridge, d. 


150 Delaware Fruit and Grain Farms 
°o . Catal ores 8 free. 
. GRIFFITH & CO., Smyrna, Del. 
— delightful climate, $500 to $2000. 
MS, ? ofitabl le. and on citve. Se of 


Markets. New eed 7 #0 p — 
business place. Cc. kK. “LANDIS, Vineland, N. J 


“THE MeMILLAN PANTS.” 

















HEAVY WEIGHT, ALL WOOL. 


SENT FREE BY MAIL FOR 


$2.50 PER PAIR. 


Send Your Address on a Postal Card, and we 
will send You Samples to Select from. 


Malone, N.Y. LAWRENCE, WEBSTER & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1804. NO #ATENT! NO zat : 
ined for M I Devices, Com- 


pounds, Designs and Labels. wall reli- 
minary examinations as to patentability 














of inventions free, Our “ Guide for Obtain- 

ing bag pt is sent free everywhere, 

'0., Solicitors of Patents, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


6 Stories for 30 (ents! 


gilvie’s Tottowing Reading, Number Fourteen 
as the following six ae ete ie each one 0 
which is worth $1.00: ilda,”’ by Be Ch 
nine Headings and ‘Recitations.” by a, a 0 live ¢ 
Boy’s Diary,” by the ey opular —y, 4 of the age; “The 
Last Christmas. day,” Cle cB ecil p, Moa “Her Vi 
School” by Mary Cecil C e Diary of a Vilage Gossip,” 
Part Three, by Almedia M Brown. Itcontains igo 9 hand. 
some frontispiece, printed in twelve colors, an 
somely bound. Sold by all dealers, or mailed for! rt cau maby 

J. 8S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 

31 Rose Street, New York. 


Address LOUIS BAGGER & C 








RESTAELIGNES ECC 
zoe: WATER-PROOF, bo 292 


Is also A SUBST ITUTE for P 
at Haitthe Cost. Outiasts the building. CARPETS 
and RUGS of same, double the wear of oil cloths. Catalogue 


dics jee WH. FAY &CO.CAMDEN.N. J. 


WATCHES 


They are recognized as TH 
BES $T for afl uses in whic 
af time and durability are _re- 
quisites. Sold in princi * cities 
and towns by the tom NY’S 
Exclusive Agents leading jewel- 
ers), who give a FULL warranty. 











inamoment. So simple and easy to operate the most delicate 
lady or child can do the work. Made of Galvanized Iron, and 
the ey bere ght in cant bag that has the Rubber Bands on the 


of buttons and injury to 


n Exclusive territory, Retail pri 
__ AGENTS W WANTED D Agente samris, 8.50. 50. Also 'the oxle 


GERS at Manuf: IG math Ge noel 
RING LE WASHER CO., Erie, Pa. 





Wewill oat ‘oua watch chain 
BY MAILO 'RESS, C. O. oD, to be 
examined eo resent 





American eradbeiat 
SUBSCRIPTION TERMS. 


(English and German Edition at same Rates.) 
$1.50 a year (postage included); Single num- 
bers, 15 cents. 

Special Inducements made to Club- 

Raisers and Canvassers. - 
All persons desirous of soliciting sub- 
scriptions for the **American Agricul- 
turist’’ will please immediately address 
us for subscription blanks, circulars, and 
other printed matter. 


252525 
ADVERTISING RATES. 
American Agriculturist. 


ENGLISH EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. $1.00 per line ( agate), each insert'on, 
Last Page, and Third Cover Page, $1.25 per line. 
Second Cover Page—§$1.50 per line. 
Page next to Reading and Last Cover Page—$2.00 per line. 
No advertisement taken for less than $3.00 each insertion, 
Fourteen agate lines make one inch. 


GERMAN EDITION. 
Ordinary Pages. 10 cents per line; _— insertion. 
Second Cover Pagé, 15 cents per lin 
Page next to Reading ana Last Cover Page, 20 cts. per line, 
No advertisement taken for less than $1.00 each insertion, 
No Advertisement of Medicines or Humbugs received. 
Address all orders to 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
751 Broadway, New York. 























